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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Following: Abridgment of ST. PiERRE's 
STUDIES or NATURE cannot be better intro- 
duced to the World, than in the nervous and elegant 
language of Doc rox HUNTER s Preface to the fr 


. edition, 


« T have read,” ſays he, few performances with 
« more complete ſatisfaction, and with greater im- 
« provement than the STUDIES Sr NATURE: in no 
“ one have I found the uſeful and the agreeable more 
« happily blended. What work of ſcience diſplays a 
« more ſublime theology, inculcates a purer morality, 
« or breathes a more ardent and more expanſive phi- 
« Janthropy? ST. PIERRE has enabled me to con- 
template the Univerſe with other eyes, has furniſh- | 
ed new arguments to combat Atheiſm, has eſta- 


a bliſhed beyond the power of contradiction the doc= : 


<trine of an univerſal Providence, has excited a warm- 
1 er intereſt in favour of ſuffering humanity, and 
« has diſcloſed fources unknown of intellectual e. 


« joyment. Unfettered by ſyſtem, unawed by auth — 


& rity, he looks immediately into Nature; he obſerves, 
« he thinks, he reaſons for himſelf; and teaches his 
* Reader thus to obſerve, think, and reaſon,” _ 


* 


To the opinĩon of ſo competent a judge, ſanQioned 


Þythat of the Reviewers and of ile Public at large, 


the 


iv ADVERTISEMENT: 


the preſent Editor will not preſume to add. It cc- 
curred to'him, however, that a Work ſo well calcre 
lated to amuſe, inſtruct, and form the youthful mind 
to a love of virtue and of religion, could it be reduced 
toa ſingle volume, would prove acceptable not only 
in all ſeminaries of learning, but to every claſs of 
Readers, many of whom might not be bleſſed” with 
the means of ade the octavo edition. "AF 


While the neceſſary arrangements were making 


for this purpoſe, a piratical volume was publiſheul 
under the title of An Abridgment of the Studies of 


Nature, by L. T. Rede. The original Tranſlator 
inſtantly diſcovered the theft, and thus ann 


both me author ou his dann 1 


2. This Gemienay | L. T. Rede] does not even ak 
« fect to conceal his ſtolen goods, by changing the 
„ mark; for he, without ceremony, acknowledg- 
„ment, or apology, copies me verbatim et literatim, 


« nay pundtatim. He ſeems to think that merely to 


“ omit is to abridge; and that a few paſſages, not 


ſelected, but picked up at random, are ſufficient to 


« exhibit the eſſence of a regular, well-digeſted, mo- 


ral and ſcientific work. The candour and accuracy 


&« of this Prince of Abridgers is of a piece with his 


©« modeſty, for he pilfers the very advertiſement. of 


e his book from my preface, and paſſes it upon the 
« Public as the critique of a Reviewer,” Tre” 


Curtailments were certainly necelliry to reduce the 
Work to its preſent form; yet the greateſt caution. has 
been, uſed to preſerve the reaſoning of the Author 

throughout 
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ADVERTISEMENT. v 


throughout. Local deſcriptions, and a re- duplication 
of examples in illuſtration of one ſingle argument, 
have been purpoſely avoided, where ſo much valu- 


able matter was to be compreſſed in fo ſmall a com- 
paſs. 


On the whole, the Editor hopes that this Abridg- 
ment of ST. PIERRE, a man whoſe benevolence is 
conſtantly directed toward the inſtruCtion of the igno- 
rant and the relief of the miſerable, will prove ac- 
ceptable to a nation, which, like him, aims at en- 
larging the ſtock of human knowledge, virtue, and 
happineſs, and diminiſhing the ſum of human woe, 
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STUDY FIRST. 


IMMENSITY OF NATURE: PLAN OF MY Vo RX. 


SOME years have elapſed, fince I formed the deſign 
of compoſing a general Hiſtory of Nature, in imitation 
of Ariftotle, Pliny, Chancellor Bacon, and ſeveral il- 
luſtrious modern Authors. The field appeared to me 
ſo vaſt, that I could not believe the poſlibility of its 
being entirely pre- occupied. Nature invites to the 
cultivation of herſelf, perſons of every age and coun- 
try; .eſpecially thoſe who, like myſelf, pauſe every 
ſtep they advance, tranſported at the beauty of her divine 
productions. | | 
In Nature herſelf alone, we muſt expect t d the 
laws of Nature; and we plunge into difficulty A diſ- 
treſs, only in proportion as we deviate from thoſe laws. 

By ws therefore, to begin my Work, when I had 
ceaſed from obſerving, and collected all the materials 
neceſſary to a Hiftory of Nature; but I found myſgF. 
in the condition of the child, who, with a ſhell, had H 

a a hole in the ſand, to hold the water of the Ocean. 
Nature is of unbounded extent, and I am a human 


being, limited on every fide. Not only her general 


* hiſtory, but that of the ſmalleſt plant, far tranſcends my 
higheſt powers, Petmit me to relate, on what account 
I became ſenſible of this: . 

One day, in ſummer, while buſied in the arrange- 
ment of ſome obſervations which I had made, reſpect- 
ing the harmonies diſcoverable in this Globe of ours, 
J perceived, on a ſtrawberry plant, accidentally 


| placed in my window, ſome ſmall hrs inſets, 


'fo very beautiful that I took a fancy to deſcribe them. 
Next day 4 different ſort appeared, which I pro- 
1 | B | c  ceeded 


. & ” 
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ceeded likewiſe to deſcribe, In the courſe of three 
weeks, no leſs than thirty-ſeven ſpecies, totally diſ- 
tin, had viſited my ſtrawberry plant: at length 
they came in ſuch crowds, and preſented ſuch variety, 
that I was confirzined to relinquiſh the amuſement for 
want of leiſure, and, to ſay che truth, for want of ex- 
preſſion. i 

However minute theſe objects may be, they ſurely 
merited my attention, as Nature deemed them not un- 
worthy of her's. Could I refuſe them a place in my 
general hiſlory, when ſhe had given them one in the 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe? For a ſtill ſtronger reaſon, 
had I wiitten the hiſtory of my ſtrawberry plant, I 
muſt have given ſome account of the inſects attached to 
it. Plants are the habitation of inſects; and it is im- 
poſſible to give the hiftory of a city, without ſaying 
ſomething of its inhabitants, Beſides, my ſtrawberry 
plant was not in its natural ſituation, in the open coun- 
try, on the border of a wood, or by the brink of a ri- 
vulet, where it could have been frequented by many 
other' ſpecies of living creatures, It was confined to 
an earthen pot, amidft the ſmoke of Paris, and I ob- 
ſerved it A = at vacant moments, I knew nothing of 
the inſects which viſited it during the courſe of the day; 
{1411 lefs of thoſe which might come only in the night, 
attracted by ſimple emanations, or, perhaps, by a phoſ- 
| Phoric light, which eſcapes our ſenſes, I was totally 
ignorant of the various ipecies which might frequent it, 
at other ſeaſons of the year, and of the endleſs other re- 
| latiors which it might have with reptiles, with amphi- 
\ bious animals, fiſt.es, birds, quadrupeds, and, above 
all, with man, who undervalues every thing which he 
cannot convert to his own uſe, _ BY, 

But it was not ſufficient to obſerve it, fromthe heights 
of my greatreſs, if I may uſe che expreſſion; for in this 
ca ſe, my knowledge would have been greatly interior 
to that of one of the inſe®s, who made it their habita- 
tion, Not one of them, on examining it with his little 
ſpherical eyes, but muſt have diſtinguiſhed an infinite 
variety of objects, which I could not perceive without 
the affiſtance of a microſcope, and after much laborious 
reſearch. Nay, their eyes are inconceivably ſuperior 
even to this inſtrument; ſor it ſhews us objects only 


which are in it's phocus, that is, at the diflance * few 
lines 
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lines; whereas they perceive, by a mechaniſm of 
which we have no conception, thoſe which are near, 
and thoſe which are far off, Their eyes, cherefore, 
are at once microſcopes and teleſcopes. Beſides, by 
their circular diſpoſition round the head, they have the 
advantage of viewing the whole circuit of the heavens at 
the ſame inſtant; while thoſe of the aſtronomer can 
take in, at moſt, but the half. My winged inſects, ac- 
cordingly, muſt diſcern in the firawberry plant, at a 
ſingle glance, an arrangement and combination of 
parts, which, aflifted by the microſcope, I can obſerve 
only ſeparate from each other, and in ſucceſſion. 

On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with the 
aid of a lens which had but a ſmall magnifying power, 
I found them divided into compartments, hedged round 
with briſtles, ſeparated by canals, and ftrewed with 
glands, Theſe compartments appeared ſimilar to large 
verdant incloſures, their briſtles to vegetables of a par- 
ticular order; of which ſome were upright, ſome in- 
clined, ſome forked, ſome hollowed into tubes, from 
the extremity of which a fluid diſtilled ; and their canals, 
as well as their glands, ſeemed full of a brilliant liquor, 
In plants of a different ſpecies, theſe briſtles, and theſe 
canals, exhibit forms, colours, and fluids, entirely dif- 
ſerent, There are even glands, which reſemble baſons, 
round, ſquare, or radiated. 

Now, Nature has made nothing in vain, Wherever 
ſhe has prepared a habitation, ſhe immediately peoples 
it, She is never ſtraitened for want of room, She has 
placed animals, furniſhed with fins, in a ſingle drop of 
water, and in ſuch multitudes, that Leewenhoek, the 
natural philoſopher, reckoned up to thouſands of them. 
Many others after bim, and among the reft, Robert 
Hook, have ſeen, in onedrop of water, as ſmall as a grain 
of millet, ſome 10, others 80, and ſome as far as 45 
thouſand, Thoſe who know-not how far the patience 
and ſagacity of an obſerver can go, might, perhaps, 
call in queſtion the accuracy of theſe obſervations, if 
Lyonnet, who relates them in Leſſer's Theology of In 
ſets, book ii. chap. 3. had not demonſtrated the poſſi 
biljty of it, by a piece of mechaniſm abundantly ſim- 
ple. We are certain, at leaſt, of the exiſtence of 
thoſe beings whole different figures have actually been 
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drawn, Others are found, whoſe fget are armed with 
2 on the body of the fly, and even on that of the 
ea, 

It is credible, then, from analogy, that there are 
animals feeding on the Teaves of plan s, like the cattle 
in our meadows, and on our mountains; which repoſe 
under the ſhade of a down imperceptible to the naked 
eye, and which, from goblets formed like ſo many ſuns, 
quaff ne#tar of the colour of gold and filver, Each 
part of the flower muſt preſent to them a ſpectacle of 
which we can form no idea. The yellow anthere of 
flowers, ſuſpended by fillets of white, exhibit to their 
eyes, double rafters of gold in equilibrio, on pillars 
tairer than ivory; the corolla, an arch of unbounded 
magnitude, embelliſhed with the ruby and the topaz; 
rivers of nectar and honey; the other parts of the 
flowret, cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which the hu- 
man architect and goldſmich have not yet learned to 
imitate, 

I do not ſpeak thus from conjecture: ſor having exa- 
mined, one day, by the microſcope, the flowers of 
thyme, I diſtinguiſhed in them, with equal fſ;rprize 
and delight, ſuperb flagons, with a long neck, of a ſub- 
ſtance reſembling amethyſt, from the gullets of which 
ſeemed to flow ingots of liquid gold. I have never 
made obſervation of the corolla ſimply, of the ſmalleſt 
flower, without finding it compoſed of an admirable 
ſubſtance, halt tranſparent, ſtudded with brilliaxts, and 
ſhining in the moſt lively colours, 

The beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, 
muſt have ideas, very different from ours, of light, and 
of the other phenomena of Nature. A drop of dew, 
filtering in the capillary and tranſparent tubes of a plant, 
preſents to them thouſands of calcades ; the ſame drop, 
fixed as a wave on the extremity of one of its prickles, 
an ocean without a ſhore; evaporated into air, a vaſt 
acrial ſea, In theſe ephemerous beings, we muſt find 
the youth of a ſingle morning, and the decrepitude of 
one day, If they poſſeſs hiſtorical monuments, they 
muſt have their months, years, ages, epochs, pro- 
portioned to the duration of a flower. Thus, in pro- 
portion as man brings the elements of Nature near him, 
the principles of his ſcience diſappear, 

Such, therefore, mult have been my ſtrawberry plant, 


and 
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and its natural inhabitants, in the eyes of the winged 
inſets, which had alighted to viſit it; but ſuppoſing I 
had been able to acquire, witch them, an inti mate know- 
ledge of this new world, I ſhould ſtill have arrived no 
farther than at the hiſtory of the genus, and not that of 
the ſpecies, The varieties would ftill have remained 
unknown, which have each its particular character, 
according as they have flowers ſingle, in pairs, or dit- 
poſed in cluſters ; according to the colour, the ſmell, 
and the taſte of the fruit; according to the ſize, the 
figure, the edging, the ſmoothneſs, or the downy 
cloathing of Dr lonves Qne of our moſt celcbrated 
botaniſts, Sebaſtian le Vaillant, author of Botanicon 
Parifienſe, has found, in che environs of Paris aloe, 
five diſtinct ſpecies, three which bear flowers, without 
producing fruit, In our gardens, we cultivate at ] aft 
twelve different ſorts of foreign tranſports ; but how 
many varieties are there, to us totally unknown ! Pas 
not every degree of latitude a ſpecies peculiar to itlelf ? 
Bearing in mind, therefore, has all ſpecies, variety s, 
analogies, affnitiey have, in every 1 latitude, 
ot animals, and that 

theſe relation are altogether unknown to us, we ſhall 
find, that a complete hiſtory of the ſtrawberry-plant, 
would be ample employment for all the natuxaliſts in 
the world. 

What a taſk then, would it be, to write the hiſtory, 
in like manner, of all the ſpecies of vegetables which 
are ſcattered over the whole earth? The celebrated 
Linnzus reckoned up from ſeven to eight thouſand of 
them; but he had not trayelled. The famous Sherard, 
it is ſaid, was acquainted with ſixteen thouſand, Ano— 
ther botaniftfwelle his catalogue up to twenty thouſand. 
Finally, one ftill more modern boaſts himſelf of having 


himſelf made a collection of twenty-five thouſand, and 


he eſtimates the number of thoſe which he has not ſeen, at 
four or five times as many, But all theſe enumerations 
muſt be extremely deſective, if it is conſiderdd, as has 
been remarked by this laſt obſerver himſelf, that we 
know little or nothing of the interior of Africa; of 
that of the three Arabias, and even of the two Ameri- 
cas; very little of New Guinea, New Holland, and”. 
New Zealand, an! of the innumerable iſlands of the 
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South Sea, the greateſt part of which are themſelves 
Fill e. We know hardly any thing of the 
e of Ceylon, except a little ot the coaſt ; and of the 
great iſland of Madagaſcar ; of the immenſe archipela- 
gos of the Philippines and Moluccas, and of almolt all 
the Aſiatic iſlands. As to that vaſt Continent, with the 
exception of tome great roads in the interior, and ſome 
part of the coaſt reſorted to by the traffic of Europe, 
we may affir ni that it is wholly unknown to us, 

Ho many immenſe diſtricts are there in Tartary, 
in Siberia, and even in many of the kingdoms of Eu— 
rope, where the foot of botaniſt never trod! Some, 
intecd, have given us an herbal of Malabar, Japan, 
China, &c. but if we refle*t, that, in theſe countries, 
their reſearches never penetrated beyond the ſea-coaſt, 
and were generally conſin-d to one ſeaſon of the year, 
when a part only of the plants, peculiar to each climate, 
appear; that they have viſited only the narrow regions 
adjoining to our European factories; that they have 
never dared to plunge into deierts, where they could 
have found neither ſubſiſtence ror guide; nor ventured 
themſelves among the numerous tribes of barbarous na- 
tions, whoſe language they could not underſtand ; we 
ſhall find reaſon to conclude, that their boaſted col. 
lections, however valuable, are full extremely detec- 
tive, 

In order to be convinced of this, we have only to 
compare the time employed by them, in making their 
collections of plants in foreign countries, with that 
which it coſt Le Vaillant to collect thoſe of the vicinity 
of Paris only, The learned 'Tournefort made botany 
a particular ſtudy ; and, after a matter ſo indefatigable, 
Le Vaillant had the courage to retrace the ſame ground, 
and diſcovered ſo many diſtinét ſpecies, overlooked by 
Tourneſort, that he doubled, at leaſt, the catalogue of 
our plants, He made it amount to fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred; not including in this enumeration, thoſe 
which differ only in the colour of the flowers, and the 
ſpots of the leaves, though Nature frequently employs 
ſuch ſigns as theſe in the vegetable world, to diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies, and to form their true characters, 

Sebaſtian le Vaillant, accordingly, employed no leſs 
than twenty-ſix whole years, in his own country, and 
with the affiſtance of his pupils, in completing bis 2 
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tanical deſcription of the plants of a few ſquare leagues; 

whereas the perſons who pretend to give us the botany 

of many foreign countries, were alone and unaſſiſted, 

and diſpatched the buſineſs in a few months. But, 

though his ſagacity and perſeverance ſeem to have lett 

us nothing more to wiſh for, I have my doubts, whe- 

ther he has made a complete colletion of all the gifts 

which Flora ſcatters over our plains ; and whether he 

has ſeen, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to the bottom of 
the baſket, 

For my own part, if I might be permitted to hazard a 
conjecture, reſpecting the number of diſtin&t ſpecies ot 
plants, ſpread over the earth, ſuch is my idea of the 
immenſity of Nature, and of her ſubdiviſions, that 1. 
am diſpoſed to believe, there is not a ſquare league ot 
earth, but what preſents ſome one plant peculiar to it 
ſelf, or, at leaſt, which thrives there better, and ap- 

ars more beautiful, than in any other part of the 
world, This makes the number of the primordial ſhe— 
cies of vegetables, amount to ſeveral millions, diffaſed 
over as many millions of ſquare leagues, of which the 
ſurface of our globe conſiſts. The farther ſouth we a 
vance, the more their variety increaſes within ſpaces of 
the ſame dimenſion. The iſle of Otaheit? in the South 
Sea, was found to have a botany peculiar to itſelf, and 
which had nothing in common with that of the places in 
Africa and America, ſituated in the ſame trials ; Nay, 
totally different from that of the adjacent iſlands,” And 
if we reflect, that each plant has ſevera! different names, 
in its own country; that every nation impoſes particu- 
lar denominations, and that all theſe names, at leaſt the 
greater part, are varying every age, what difficulties 
does not the vocabulary alone oppoſe to the ſtudy of 
botany ? 

All theſe preliminary notions, however, would ſtill 
form only. an uſeleſs ſcience, did we even know, inthe 
moſt complete detail, all the parts of which plants are 
compoſed. It is the combination of theſe parts, the at- 
titude of the plants, their port, their elegance, 
the harmonies which they form, when grouped, or 
in contraſt with each other, which it would be inte- 
reſting to determine, I do not know that any thing 
has been ſo much as attempted on this ſubject. 

As to their virtues, it may be affirmed, that they are 2 
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the moſt part unknown, neglected, or abuſed, Their 
qualities are frequently perverted, in making cruel ex- 
periments on 1nnocent animals, while they might be 
uſefully employed as miraculous remedies, to counteract 
the ills of human life. We have preſerved, for example, 
inthe Royal Cabinet at Paris, arrows more formidable 
than thofe of Hercules, though dipped in the blood of 
theſnake of Lerna. Their points are impregnated with 
the juice of a plant ſo venomous, that, tho? expoſed to the 
air for many years, they can, with the lighteſt punc- 
ture, deſtroy the moſt robuſt of animals in a few minutes. 
The blood of the creature, be the wound ever fo trifling, 
inſtantly congeals, But if the patient, at the ame in- 
ſtant, is made to ſwallow a ſmall quantity of ſugar, the 
circulation is immediately l Both the poiſon 
and the antidote, have been diſcovered by the wa 
who inhabit the banks of the Amazon; and it is of im- 
portance to obſerye, that they never employ in war, but 
_ in the chace, this murderous method of deſtroying 
ife, 

Whereforedo not we, who pretend to ſo much huma- 
niey and illumination, endeavour to aſcertain by expe- 
riment, whether this poiſon might not be rendered me- 
dicinal, in caſes of a ſudden diffolution of the blood ; and 
ſugar, in caſes of ſudden coagulation? Alas! how is it 


io be expected hat we ſhould apply to the preſervation - 


cf mankind, the malignant and deſtructive qualities of a 
toreign vegetable, we who are continually abuſing, for 
mutual deſtruction, theprecious gifts which Nature has 
befiowed, in the view of rendering human lite innocent 
and happy ? The elm and the beech, under the ſhade of 
which our ſhepherds and their mates delight to dance, 
are hewn down into carriages, for mounting the thun- 
dering artillery. We intoxicate our ſoldiers into mad- 
neſs, that they may kill each other, without hatred, 
with dba. juice of the vine which Providence has 


given to be the means of reconciliation among enemies. 


The lofty. fir- trees, | a by the benignant hand of 


Nature, amidſt the ſnows of the north, to ſhelter and 


warm the inhabitants, are conyerted into maſts, for the 
veſſels of Europe, to carry the flames of devouring fire 


againſt the peaceful inhabitants of the — 
phere; 
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ſphere; and the canvas, deſigned for the humble cloth- 


ing of the village-maid, becomes a fail for the plun- 
dering corſair, to extend his ravages to remoteſt India. 
Our crops, and our foreſts, are wafted over the ocean, 
to ſpread deſolation over both the Old and New 
Worlds. 

But let us drop the hiſtory of Man, and reſume that 
of Nature. It, from the vegetable, we make a tranſiti- 
on to the animal kingdom, a field of incomparably 

reater extent preſents itſelf, An intelligent natura- 
fi, at Paris, ſome years ago announced, that he was in 
poſſeſſion of more than thirty thouſand diſtin ſpecies 
of animals. I know not whether the King's magnifi- 
cent Cabinet may not contain more; but I know well, 
that his herbals contain only eighteen thouſand plants, 
and that about ſix thouſand are in a ſtate of cultivation 
in the Royal Botanic Garden. 'This number of animals, 
however, ſo ſuperior to that of vegetables, is a mere 
nothing, in compari'on with what exiſts on the globe. 

When we recollect, that every ſpecies of plant is a. 
point of union for different genera of inſects, and that 
there is nor, perhaps, a fingle one, but which has, pecu- 
liar to itſelf, a ſpecies of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, 
lady-bird, ſnail, and the like; that theſe inſects ſerve 
for food to the other ſpecies, and theſe too exceedingly - 
numerous, ſuch as the ſpider, the dragon-fly, the ant, 
the formicalea; and to the immenſe families of ſmall 
birds, of which many claſſes, ſuch as the wood-pecker, 
and the ſwallow, have no other kind of nouriſhment ; 
that theſe birds are, in their turn, devoured by 
birds of prey, ſuch as kites, falcons, buzzards, rooks, 
crows, hawks. vultures, and others; that the general 
ſj oil of theſe animals, ſweeped off by the rains, into 
* rivers, and thence to the ſea, becomes the aliment 
of almoſt innumerable tribes of fiſhes, to the greateſt 
part of which the naturaliſts of Europe have not hither- 
to given a name; that numberleſs legions of river and 
ſea-fowls prey upon theſe fiſhes: we ſhall have good 
ground for believing, that every ſpecies of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom serves as a baſis to many ſpecies of the 
animal kingdom, which multiply around it as the 
rays of a circle round its centre, Enn 

At the ſame time, I have not included in this f. per ©. 
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cial repreſentation, either quadrupeds, with which all the 
intervals of magnitude are filled, from the mouſe, which 
lives under the graſs, up to the camelopard, who can 


feed on the foliage of trees, at the height of fifteen feet; 


or reptiles; or polypuſes, of which we have a knowledge 
ſo ſlender; or ſea inſects, ſome families of which, ſuch 
as the crab-fiſh, ſhrimp, and the like, would be alone 
ſufficient to fill the greateſt cabinets, were you to in- 
troduce but a ſingle individual of every ſpecies. I do 
not include the madrepore, with which the bottom of 
the ſea is paved between the tropics, and which preſent 
io many diflerent ſpecies, that I have ſeen, in he Ifle 
of France, two great halls filled with thoſe which were 
produced in the immediate vicinity of that iſle, though 
there was but a ſingle ſpecimen of each ſort. 

I have made no mention of inſets of many kinds, as 
the louſe and the maggot, of which every animal ſpecies 
has it's particular varieties, proper to itfelf, and which 
triple, at leaſt, the kingdom of creatures exiſting by re- 
ſpiration. Neither have I taken into the account, that 
infinite number of living things, vibble and inviſible, 
known and unknown, which have no fixed determina- 
tion, and which Nature has ſcattered about, through 
the air, over the earth, and along the depths of the 
ocenn, | 

What an undertaking, then, would it be, to deſcribe 


each of theſe beings, with the ſagacity of a Reaumur ? 


ne life of one man of genius, would be ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient to compoſe the hiſtory of a few inſects. Howe- 
ver curious may be the memoirs tranſmitted to us, re- 
ſpecling the manners, and the anatomy, of the animals 
moſt familiarly known, in vain do we full flatter our- 
ſelves with having acquired a complete acquaintance, 
The principle requiſite, in my opinion, is yet wanting; 
I mean, the origin of their friend{bips and of their feuds, 
In this confifts, if J am not miſtaken, the eſſence of 
their hiſtory, to which muſt be referred their inſtincts, 
their loves, their wars; the attire, the arms, and the ve- 
ry form which Nature gives them. I know not of any 
naturaliſt who has engaged in a reſearch of this ſort, 
The poets have endeavoured to explain theſe wonderful 
and innate inftins by their ingenious fictions, The 
{ſwallow 
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11g os T 
ſwallow Progns flies the foreſt, her ſiſter Philomela 


delights to ling in ſolitary places, Progne thus, one 
day, addreſſes her: 


- 


Why waſe ſuch ſweetneſs on the deſert air? 
Come, charm the city with thy tnneful note. 
Think too, in ſolitude, that form ſo fair 
Felt violation: flee the horrid thought. 


Ah! fiſter dear, ſad Philomel replies, | 

is this that makes me ſhun the haunts of men: 
Teròus and Courts the anguiſh'd heart allies, 

And haites, for theiter, to the woods again. 


| TI never heard the enchanting melancholy ſong of + 
nightingale, ſhrouded in a ſhrubbery, and the length- 
ened pioupiou, which interrupt, like ſighs, the muſic of 
that ſolitary warbler, without believing, that Nature 
had reyealed her adventure to the ſublime La Fontaine, 
at the time ſhe inſpired him to compole theſe verſes. 
Philoſophers of name, unfaithful to the teſtimony of 
their reaſon and conſcience, have dared to repreſent 
them as mere machines; They aſcribe to them blind 
inſtincts, which regulate all their, actions, without 
paſſion; without - will, without choice, and even 
without any degree of ſenſibility. I expreſſed my 
aſtoniſhment one day to J. J. Rouſſeau, that men 
of genius ſhould maintain a poſition ſo extravagant, - 
He very ſagely replied, © 'The ſolution is this, When 
man begins to reaſon, he ceaſes to feel.“ | 
In order to confute the opinions of ſuch philoſophers, - 
I ſhall have recourfe, not to thoſe animals whoſe ſaga- 
city and induftry excite our admiration, ſuch as the 
beaver, the bee, the ant, and ſuch like. I ſhall pro- 
duce only one example, taken from the claſs of thoſe 
which are moſt indocile, namely fiſhes, and ſhall ſelect 
it from among a ſpecies, governedby an inſtinct the moſt - - 
impetuous and the moſt ſtupid, that of gluttony. 
he ſhark is ſo voracious, that he will not only de- 
vour his own ſpecies, when preſſed by hunger, but ſwal- 
lows, without diſtinction, every thing that drops from 
a ſhip into the ſea, cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, iron, 
nay, even knives. - Nevertheleſs, I have witneſſed his 
abſtinence, in two remarkable circumſtances ,, the one 
is, however urged by famine, he never touches a kind 
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of ſmall fiſh, ſpeckled with yellow and black, called 
the pilot- fiſh, which ſwims juſt before his ſnout, to guide 
him to his prey, which he cannot ſee till he is cloſe to 
it; for Nature, as a counterbglanceto the ferqcity of 
this fiſh, has rendered him almoſt blind; The other 
caſe is this, When you throw into the ſea a dead fowl, 
the noife brings him to the ſput, but on diſcovering it 
to be a fowl; he immediately retires, without devour— 
ing it; this has furniſhed ſailors with a proverb: © The 
ſhark flies from the feather,” It is impoſhble, in the 
firſt caſe, not to aſcribe to him ſome portion of under- 
ſtanding, which repreſſes his voracity, in favour of his 
guide ; and not to attribute, in the ſecond, his averſion 
to feathered fleſh, to that univerſal reaſon, which, deſ- 
tining him to live along the ſhallows, where cadaverous 
ſubſtances, of creatures periſhing in the ſea, fall and 
are depoſited, inſpires him with an averſion for feather- 
ed animals, that he may not deſtroy the ſea-fowls, 
which reſort thither in great numbers, employed, like 
himſelf, in looking out for a livelihood, and in clear:1- 
ing the ſhores from impurities. 

Other philoſophers, on the contrary, have aſcribed 
the manners of animals, as thoſe of men, to education - 
and their natural affections, as well as their animoſities, to 
reſemblance or diſſimilitude of form. But if friendſhip 
is found in ſimilitude of form, how comes it, that the hen, 
who walks in ſecurity at the head of her brood, among 


the horſes and oxen of a farm-yard, though part of her 


family is ſometimes accidentaliy cruſhed by the feet of 
thoſe animals, colle&ts her young, with anxious inquie- 
tude, at the fight of the hawk, a feathered animal hke 
herſelf, who appears ih the air but as a black point, and 


„ whom, perhaps, ſhe hardly, if ever, ſaw before? Why 


does the dog in the yard falla barking, in the night time, 
at the ſmell only ot the fox, an animal which has a 
 Hrong reſemblance to himſelf? If habits of long 
ſtanding could influence animals, as they do men, how 
has it been poſſible to render the oftrich of the deſert 
familiar to lach a degree, that he has been made to car- 


ry children on his plumeleſs crupper; whereas no 
ſ-11l has, hitherto, been able to tame the ſwallow, 
a bird which has, from time immemorial, built her 
"weſt in our houſes? | 
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Where can we find, among the hiſtorians of 
Nature, a Tacitus, who ſhall unveil to us theſe myſ- 
teries of the cabinet of Heaven, without an explana- 
tion of which, it is impoflible to write the hiſtory 
of a ſingle animal on, the earth? We find no one 
ſpecies deviating, like the human, from, the laws 
impoſed upon it by Nature. Bees, univerſally, live 
in republics, as they did in the time of Esop, The 
common fly has always been a vagabond, one of a 
herd without any police or reſtraint, How comes it 
that, amonę theſe, no Lycurgus has ever yet ariſen, 


to reduce them into order, for the general good; 


and to preſcribe to them, as philoſophers tell us 


the firſt legiſlaiors among men did, laws didtated by 


their weakneſs, and by the. neceſſity of uniting in 
ſociety ? 

To the difficulties oppoſed to us by Nature, 
let us add thoſe which wgegurielves throw in the 
way, Firſt, methods and Rems of all ſorts pre- 
Pare, in every man, his manner of viewing ob- 
jets. Let us examine, notions the moſt univerſal 
I admitted, and ſupported by the higheſt autho- 
rity. 

To begin with geographers. They repreſent 
the earth as divided into four principal parts, x a 
in reality, there are only two, Inſtead of rivers 
which water it, the rocks which form its bar- 
Tiers, the chains of mountains which divide it into 
climates, and other natural ſubdiviſions, they. exhi- 
bit it ſpeckled alt over with parti-coloured lines, 
which divide and ſubdivide it into empires, princi- 
palities, &c. They have disfigured the originals, 
or ſubſtituted names without a meaning, in place 
of thoſe the native inhabitants of every country 
had given them, and which ſo well expreſſed their na- 
ture. They call, for example, a city, near to that 
of Mexico, where the Spaniards ſhed ſuch oceans 
of blood, the City of Angels, but to whicn the» Mexi- 
cans give the name of Ceut-lax-coupan, that is, the 
ſnake in the water, becauſe that of two fountaing, 
which ifſue from thence, one is poiſonous: they 
call the Miſſiſippi, that great river of North Ame- 
rica, which the natives denominate Mechaſſipi, the 

father. 
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father f waters; and ſo of an infinite number of 
other proper names, 'They have ſtripped the works 
of Nature of their diſtinctive characters, and nations 
of their monuments, 

On reading theſe ancient names, with their expla- 
tions, in Garcillaſo de la Vega, in Thomas Gage, 
and the earlieſt navigators, you have impreſſed on the 
mind, by a few ſimple words, the landſcape of every 
country, and ſomething of its natural hiſtory, without 
taking into the account the reſpect attached to their an- 
tiquity. 'Thoſe only of the Chineſe, who traffic with the 
Europeans, know that their country 1s called China, 

he name given by the inhabitants is Chinum-hoa, the 
middle-xingdom. They change the name of it, when 
the families of their ſovereigns become extint, Euro- 
peans have deſtroyed all theſe correſpondencies; for, 
obſtinately perſevering to give what names they pleaſe 
to the countries which they ſeize, or in which they 
ſettle, it comes to paſs that, when you ſee the ſame 
countries on maps, or in Dutch, Engliſh, Portugueſe, 
Spaniſh, or French books of travels, you are utterly 
incapable of diftinguiſhing any thing. Their very 
longitude is changed, for every nation now makes 
its own capital the firſt meridian, 

Botaniſts miſlead us ſtill more. I have om of 
the perpetual variations of their dictionaries; but their 
method is no leſs faulty. They muſt have magnify- 
ing glaſſes and ſcales, in order to claſs the trees of a fo- 
reſt, It is not ſufficient to ſee them ſtanding and co- 
vered with leaves, the botaniſt muſt examine the 
flower, and frequently the fruit too. The clown © 
knows them all perfectly, in the boughs which 
compoſe his faggot. To ſhew me the character of 
a flower, it is preſented to me dry, diſcoloured, and 
ſpread out on the leaf of a herbary. Who can diſ- 
cover the queen of flowers in a dried roſe? In 
order to its being an object at once of love and of 
philoſophy, it muſt be viewed when, iſſuing from the 
cleft of a humid rock, it ſhines on it's native verdure, 
when the zephyr balances it, on a ſtem armed with 
thorns; when Aurora has bedewed it with her tears; 
when, by its luſtre and its fragrance, it invites the hands 
of lovers, A cantharide, ſometimes, lurking in its 


corolla, 
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corolla, heightens the glawing carmine, by preſenting 
the contraſt of his emerald- coloured robe; it is then 
this flower ſeems to ſay, that, ſymbol of pleaſure, 
from her charms, and the rapidity of her decay, like 
pleaſure too, ſhe carries danger around her, - and 
repentance in her boſom 

Naturaliſts betray us into ftill wiger deviations 
from Nature, in attempting to explain, by uniform 
laws, and by mere action of the air, water, and heat, 
the expanſion of ſo many plants, growing on the 
ſame dunghill, of colours, forms, ſavours, and perfumes 
ſo different. Do they try to decompound the 3 
of them? Poiſon and food preſent, in their ſtoves, the 
ſame reſults. Thus Nature ſports herſelf with their 
art, as with their theory. The corn plant alone, ga- 
thered in handfuls only by the vulgar, anſwers a 
thouſand valuable purpoſes, while a multitude of ve- 
getables have remained entirelycuſeleſs, in the labo- 

ratories of the learned. | 
I remember having read, many years ago, ſeveral 
2 diſſertations on the manner of employing the 
orſe- cheſtnut as food for cattle. Every academy in 
Europe has, at leaſt, propoſed its own: and the reſult 
of all their learned diſquiſitions was, that the horſe- 
cheſtnut was uſeleſs, unleſs prepared by a very expen- 
five proceſs, and that, even then, it was good only m 
the manufacture of tapers and hair-powder, I was 
aſtoniſhed at this : not that naturaliſts ſhould be 1gno- 
rant of its uſe, and that they had ftudied 1t merely as 
an article of luxury, but that Nature ſhould have pro- 
duced a fruit of no uſe even to the brute creation: I 
was at laſt cured of my ignorance, by the brutes them. 
ſelves. I happened to take my walk one day to the Bois 
de Boulogne“, with a branch of the horſe-cheſtnut in 
my hand, when I perceived a goat feeding, I went up, 
and amuſed myſelf with firoking her. As ſoon as ſhe 
perceived the horſe-cheſtnut bough, inſtantly ſhe ſeized, 
and ſnapped it up. Tbe lad who tended her told me, 
that the goats were all very fond of this plant, and 
that it contributed greatly to the increaſe of their 
milk. I perseived, at ſome diſtance, in the cheſtnut 
alley, which leads to the Chateau de Madrid, a herd of 
cows 


The Bols de Boulogne, and Chateau de Madrid, are a wood and cattic, nov 
many miles from Paris, 
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| ; cours eagerly looking for, horſe-cheſtnuts, which 955 
' they greedily devoured, without ſauce or pickle, 7175 


Thus, our learned and ingenious ſyſtems conceal from 


| * 05 
6 | as natural truths, with which every peaſant is ac- F 
"7 Huainted. py 
N V What a ſpectacle do our cabinets of preſerved ani. | 
| 4 mals preſent ? To no purpoſe has the art of a Dauben- 
| 3 ton endeavoured to keep up the appearance of life. 
\ Let induſtry do its utmoſt to preſerve the form, their 


(1 * ſtiff and motionleſs attitude, their fixed and ſtaring 
10 4 eyes, their briſtly hair, all declare that they have been 
* ſmitten with the ſtroke of death. In ſuch a ſtate even 
5 beauty itſelf inſpires horror; whereas. objects the moſt 
I homely are agreeable, when placed in the fituation 
vr which Nature has aſſigned them. Our books of na- 
F tural hiſtory are enn the romance of Nature, and 
our cabinets her tomb. 


The hiſtory of man has been disfigured in a very 


V different manner. If we except the intereſt which re- F 

x5 ligion, or humanity, has prompted ſome good men to - | j 

& * take, in favour of their feliow-creatures, Hiſtorians q 

"or have written under the impulſe of a thouſand different ; 
if 4 paſſions, The Politician repreſents man, as divided 5 
F into nobility and commonalty, into papiſts and hugue- 
| i nots, into ſoldiers and flaves; the Moraliſt, into the . 
| ; avaricious, the hypocriical, the debauched, the proud; 


| the Tragic Poet, into tyrants and their victims; the 

_ ; Comic, into drolls and buffoons; the Phyſician, into 
1 3 the pituitous, the bilious, the phlegmatic. They 
are univerſally exhibited as ſubjects of averſion, 
of hatred, of contempt; Man has been univerſally diſ- 
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6 > ſected, and now nothing is ſhewn of him but the car- 
Z caſe. Thus the maſter-piece of Creation, like every 
|. + _ thingelfſe in Nature, has been degraded by our learning. 
1 I do not mean to affirm, however, that from ſuch 
| 5 partial means, no uſeful diſcovery has proceeded: but 

85 all theſe circles, within which we circumſcribe the 


Supreme Power, far from determining its © bounds, 
al mark the human genius. We accuſtom ourſelves 
to croud all our an ideas into that narrow ſpace; 
and diſhoneſtly to reject all that does not accord with. 
= them, We act the part of the tyrant of Sicily, 
who fitted the unhappy traveller to his bed of iron; 
he violently ſtretched, to the length of the dub | 
8 vp 
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the limbs of thoſe who were ſhorter, and cut ſhort the 


limbs of thoſe who were longer, It is thus we apply 
all the operations of Nature to our pitiful methods, in 
order to reduce the whote to one comman ſtandard. 

Fiction embelliſhes the hiſtory of man only, it de- 
grades that of Nature, Nature is herſelf the fource of 
all that is ingenious, amiable and beautiful, By apply- 
ing to her the violence of our imaginary laws, or by 
extending to all her operations, thoſe with which we 
are acquainted, we conceal others, worthy of the high- 
eſt admiration, with which we are totally unacquaint- 
ed. We add, to the'Tloud with which ſhe veils her 
divinity, that of our own errors; and carry with us, in 
our ſearch after truth, the paſſions of the college and 
of the world, intolerance and envy, | * 

Thoſe who enter firſt on the career, oblige thoſe 
who come after them to walk in their footſteps, or to 

ive it up; as if Nature were their 2 or, as 
if the ſtudy of Nature were an excluſive trade, that did 
not admit of participation, What trouble did it coſt 
to eradicate, in France, the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, 
which had become a ſpecies of religion? The philoſo- 
phy of Deſcartes, which ſupplanted it, might have ſub- 
ſiſted to this day, had its revenues been ample, 'That 
of Newton, with its attractions, is not more ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed, I have an unbounded reſpect for the me- 
mory of thoſe great men, whoſe very deviations have 
aſſiſted us, in opening great highways ap. + the vaſt 
empire of Nature; but, on mor occaßons than one, I 
ſhall combat their principles, and, eſpecially, the ge- 
neral applications which have bcen made of them. 

The earth is covered over with vegetables and ani- 
mals, the ſimple vocabulary of which no ſcholar, no 
academy, no one nation, will ever be able perfectly to 
acquire ; but it is to be preſumed, that the human race 
is acquainted with all their properties, In vain do en- 
lightened nations boaſt, that they are the great repoſi- 
tories of all the arts and ſciences. It is to ſavages, to 
men utterly unknown, that we are indebted for the firſt 
obfervations, which are the ſource of all ſcience It is 
neither to the poliſheg Greeks nor Romans, but to na- 
tions which we denominate' barbarous, that we owe the 
uſe of ſimples, of bread, of wine, of domefiic 3 
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of cloths, of dye-ſtuffs, of metals, and of every thing 
moſt uſeful, and moſt agreeable, for human lite. 
Modern Europe glories in her diſcoveries; but the 
invention of the art of printing, one of the faireſt titles 
to immortality, is to be aſcribed to a perſon ſo ob- 
ſcure, that ſeveral cities of Holland, of Germany, nay, 
of China, have claimed the diſcovery as their own, ns 
Galileo would never have calculated the gravity of air, 
but for the obſervation of a fountain-player, who re- ? 
marked that water could riſe only up to thirty-two feet 777 
in the tubes of a forcing engine. Newton ad never 4 
read the ſtarry heavens, unleſs a ſpectacle-maker's chil- 


dren, in Zealand, had, at play with the lenſes in their 
father's ſhop, ſuggeſted the firſt idea of the teleſcopic "I 
cylinder, Our artillery would never have ſubjugated 4 


the New World, but for the accidental diſcovery of 
e eren by a lazy monk; and whatever glory 

pain may pretend to derive from the diſcovery of 
that vaſt continent, the ſavages of Afia had planted em- 
pires there, long before the arrival of Chriſtopher 
Columbus, 

Advancing no higher claim, I preſume to contribute 
my humble offering, It is the fruit of many years of 
application, which, amidſt ſtorms long and ſevere, ſtole 
away in theſe calm reſearches, like a ſingle day of ſe- 
renity. I earneſtly wiſhed, if it ſhould not be permit- | 
ted me to reach a boundary at which to ſtop, to com- 
municate to others, at leaſt the pleaſure which I had en- | 
joyed on my way. , 

I have conveyed my obſervations in the beſt ſtyle of 
which I am capable, and have adopted the moſt ſimple 
method, without which, the confution nf the matter 
muſt have ſtill more increaſed the inſufficiency of the 
Author. 

In the FIRST PART I will diſplay the bleffings be- 
ſtowed by Nature, on the age in which we live; and 
the objections which have been ſtarted in it, againſt the 
providence of its AUTHOR, 

In the sxconD PART, I ſhall apply the laws of 
Nature to the globe; examine its form, extent, the 
diviſion of its hemiſpheres; and as it is compoſed of 

arts fimilar, and of parts contrary, I ſhall confider 
its different elements, and the manner of their adapta- 
Lon 
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tion to each other. I ſhall point out the effect of the 
ſun's heat and light; ſhall ſpeak of heaven, the moon, 
and ſtars; of fire, air, and water; the earth, ſeas, ri- 
vers and mountains; and examine for what reaſon Na- 
ture has divided the globe into two hemiſpheres; what 
has rendered the communication of all its parts eaſy to 
a being ſo mall, and fo feeble as man, and poſſible 
only to him: demonſtrating that the ſame Intelli- 
gence, whoſe productions we ſo juſtly admire in plants 
and animals, preſides equally in the edifice which we 
inhabit, 

In the TI D PART, I will ſhew how the different 
parts of plants correſpond with the elements, ſo that, 
far from being a 2 production of theirs, as ſome 
philoſophers pretend, they are almoſt always in oppo- 
fition to their ation. I ſhall adhere, however, to the 
exterior characters by which Nature ſeems to divide 
them into different genera. Their principal character 
is very difficult to determine, not — becauſe the ſim- 
pleſt plant unites a very Zo variety of relations to all 
the elements, but becauſe Nature does not place the cha- 
racer of her works, in any one of the parts, but in their 
combination. | 

In the your TH TART, which treats of animals, I 
ſhall preſent their relations to the elements; and we 
ſhall obſerve, as in the caſe of plants, that ſo many 
different configurations, far from being, in animals, 
mechanical effects of the action of the elements in which 
they live, are, on the contrary, almoſt always in the 
inverſe ratio of theſe very cauſes. In the neſts of ani- 
mals, we ſhall look for their character; and from theſe 
determine the element in which they muſt live, the ali- 
ment beſt adapted to their conſtitution, and the firſt leſ- 
ſons of induſtry, of love, or of ferocity, which they re- 
ceive from their parents. However ſtrange theſe indi- 
cations may appear, they are thoſe of Nature, who 
ſeems to tell us, that we may diſtinguiſh the characters 
of her children, like her own, 1n the fruits of love, and 
in the care which they take of their poſterity, At- 
tempts have frequently been made to propagate the 
breed of foreign animals in our parks; but they all 
languiſh and die, becauſe no care was taken to tranſ- 
plant with them their proper vegetable, You ſee them 
always reſtleſs, with the head hanging down, ſcratching 
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up the ground, as if demanding from it the nouriſhment 
they had loſt, A ſingle herb would have been fufficient 
to quiet them, by recalling the taſtes of their early 
life, the breezes which uſed to fan them, the cool foun- 
tains and refreſhing ſhades of their native country; leſs 
unhappy, however, than man, who can be cured of re- 
gret only by total loſs of memory. 

In the ITTH PART, I ſhall ſpeak of Man. Every 
work of Nature has preſented to us, hitherto, only par- 
tial relations ; man will furniſh ſuch as are univerſal. 
Examining thoſe in which he ſtands to the elements, 
we ſhall obſerve, that his eyes are turned, not towards 
heaven, but to the horizon ; ſo that he may view, at 
once, the heaven which illuminates, and the earth 


which ſupports him, His viſual rays take in near half 


of the celeſtial hemiſphere, and of the plane on which 
he treads, and their reach extends from the grain of 
ſand, which he tramples under foot, to the ſtar which 


{ſhines over his head, at an immeaſurable diſtance. 


He alone, of animals, can enjoy equally day and 
night; can bear to live within the torrid, and upon the 
ices of the frigid zone. If certain animals partake with 


him theſe 3 it is only by means of his inſtruc- | 


tions, and under his prote tion. For all this he is 
indebted to the element of fire, of which he alone is 
the ſovereign lord, Some authors pretend, that cer- 
tain of the brute creation underſtand the management 


of it, and that the monkeys in America keep up the 


fires kindled by travellers in the foreſts. No one de- 
nies that they love its heat, and reſort to it for warmth, 
when man yetires, But as they have perceived its uti- 
lity, Why have they not preſerved the uſe of it? How- 
ever ſimple the manner of keeping up fire may be, by 
ſupplying it with fuel, not one of them will ever attain 


to that degree of ſagacity. 


The dog, much more intelligent than the monkey, 
a witneſs every hour of the effects of fire; accuſtomed, 
in our kitchens, to live only on meat that is dreſſed, 


if you give him raw fleſh, will never dream of roaſting 


it on the coals, This barrier, which ſeparates man 
from the brute, weak as it may appear, is inſurmount- 
able to animals. And this is one of the great blef- 
ſings of Providence, beſtowed for the general ſecu- 
rity ; fox how many unforeſeen and irreparable con- 
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flagrations would take place, were fire at their diſpo- 
ſal? God has intruſted the firſt agent in Nature, to that 
being alone whom reaſon has qualified to make a right 


uſe of 1t. 


While ſome hiſtorians beſtow this faculty on the 
brutes, others deny it to man. 'They allege that many 
nations were deſtitute of it, till the arrival of Euro- 

eans among them. To prove this, they quote the 
inhabitants of the Marianne Iſlands, otherwiſe called 
the Iſle of Thieves, by a calumnious imputation ſo 
common among ſailors. But this aſſertion is grounded 
on bare ſuppoſition : namely, on the very natural 
aſtoniſhment expreſſed by thefe Iſlanders, on ſeeing 
their villages ſet on fire by the Spaniards*, whom they 
had received with kindneſs. They contradit them- 
ſelves, by relating, that theſe very people uſed canoes, 
daubed over with bitumen, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
in the caſe of ſavages unacquainted with iron, that 
fire had been employed in hollowing of their canoes, 
or, at leaſt, in careening them. Finally, we are 


told, that they fed on rice, the preparation of which, 


however ſimple, requires, of neceſfity, the application 
of fire, - | 7 

This element is univerſally neceſſary to human ex- 
iſtence, even in the hotteſt—-climates, By means of 
fire alone, man guards his habitation, by night, from 
ravenous beaſts of prey; drives away the inſects which 
thirſt ſor his blood; clears the ground of the trees and 
plants which cover it; in a word, in every country, 
with fire he prepares his ſood, diſſolves metals, vitri- 
fies rocks, hardens clay, ſoſtens iron, and gives, to all 
the productions of the earth, the forms and combina- 
tions, which his neceſſities require. 

The benefits which he derives from the air are no 
leſs extenſive. Few animals are, like him, capable 
of reſpiring, with equal eaſe, at the level of the ſea, 
and on the ſummit of the loſtieſt mountains. Man is 
the only being who gives it all the modulations of 
which it is ſuſceptible. With his voice alone, he imi- 
tates the hiſſing, the cries, the finging of all animals; 
while he enjoys the gift of ſpeech, denied to every 
other. Sometimes he communicates ſenſibility to the 

_ 

* Se the Hiftory of their Diſcoveries, by Magellan; the Hiſtory of the Ma- 


rianne les, by Father Gobien, vol. ii. page 44; and that of the Weit Indies, 
by Herrara, vol. iii, pages 10 and 7124. . 
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air; he makes it ſigh in the pipe, complain in the 
flute, threaten in the trumpet, and to animate to the 
tone of his paſſions the braſs, the box-tree, and the 
reed. Sometimes he makes it his flave; forces it to 
grind, bruiſe, and move, to his advantage, an erdleſs 
variety of machinery, In a word, he yokes it to his 
car, and conftrains it to watt him even over the billows 
of the ocean. 

That element, in which few of the inkabitants of 
earth are able to live, preſents to man alone the eaſieſt 
of communications, He ſwims, he dives in it, he pur- 
ſues the ſea-monſter to the abyſſes of the deep; he 
hunts and ſtabs the whale even under mountains of ice; 
alights on every ifland in the boſom of the ſea, and 
aſſerts its empire over it. | 

Whatever irrcgularity may appear on the ſurface 
of the earth, man 1s the only being formed with the 
capacity of pervading all its parts. There is eſtab- 
liſhed, among all his limbs an equilibrium ſo per- 
fe, ſo difficult to be preſerved, ſo contrary to the 
laws of our mechaniſm, that there is no ſculptor 
capable of forming a ſtatue reſembling man, broader 
and heavier above than below, which ſhall be able to 
maintain an ere* poſition, and remain immoveable, on 
a baſis ſo ſmall as his feet. It would be quickly 
overſet by the flighteft breath of wind. How much 
more, then, would be requiſite to make it walk like 
him ? There 1s no ee whoſe body is ſuſceptible 
of ſo many different movements; who unites in himſelf 
all the pofhible varieties of animal motion; who is 
equally adapted to clamber to the ſummit of the rock, 
to walk on the ſurface of the ſnow; to traverſe the 
river and the foreſt, to pick the moſs of the fountain, 
and the fruit of the palm-tree; to feed the bee, and to 
tame the elephant. 

In man Nature has collefed every thing that is 
lovely in colour. and form, whether from harmony 
or contraſt, To theſe ſhe has added movements the moſt 
majeſtic and the moſt graceful, Indeed, ſo wonder- 
ful arc theſe combinations, that all animals, in their 
natural ſtate, are ſtruck at ſight of him, with terror, 
or with love; and as he is the only being who has 
the diſpoſal of fire, the principle of life, ſo he alone 
practiſes agriculture, which is its ſupport. The ox 
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never thinks of reſowing the grain which he treads 
out on the barn-floor, nor the monkey, the maize of 
the field which he plunders. Man alone raiſes his in- 
telligence up to that of Nature. He not only purſues 
her plans, but recedes from them. He covers regions 
deſtined for forefts, with corn and wine. He ſays to 
the pine of Virginia, and to the cheſtnut of India, 
« You ſhall grow in Europe.” Nature ſeconds his 
efforts, and ſeems, by her complaiſance, to invite him 
to preſcribe laws to her. | 

For man Nature has covered the earth with plants, 
and though their ſpecies be infinite, not a ſingle one 
but may be converted to his uſe. She has ſelected 
ſome out of every claſs, to miniſter to his pleaſure 


or ſupport, wherever he pleaſes to fix his habita- 


tion. She permits the plants moſt uſeful to him to 
grow in all climates ; Ts the domeſtic ones, from 
the cabbage up to the corn, alone, like man himſelf, 
are citizens of the world. The others ſerve for his 
bed, for his roof, for his cloathing, for medicine, at 
leaft for fuel. | 
The animals are wonderfully formed, at once to 
live in ſituations the moſt rugged, and, animated by 
an inſtinct the moſt tractable, to aſſociate with man. 
Every region is ſupporting a rage of ſervants for 
him; but thoſe animals, in which are united the 
greateſt number of utilities, live with him over the 
whole face of the earth. Delighting to paſture, each 
according to its nature, there is no corner of the 
earth where the whole vegetable crop may not be 
reaped ; and in the evening all return to the habi- 
tation of man, with murmurs, with bleatings, with 
cries of joy, bringing back to him the delicious tri- 
bute of innumerable plants, transformed, by a proceſs 
the moſt inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, eggs, 
and cream. vs | 
While ſome philoſophers aſſign to every ſpecies of 
dog a common origin, others aſcribe a difference of 
origin to man. Their ſyſtem is founded on the va- 
riety of ſize and colour in the human ſpecies ; but 
neither colour, nor ſtature, are diſtinflive charac- 
ters, in the judgment of all naturaliſts. According 
to them, colour is merely accidental; ſuperior ſta- 
ture only a greater expanſion of forms, * 
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of ſpecies ariſes from the difference of proportions : 
now this characteriſes that of dogs. The proportions 
of the human body no where vary; the black colour, 
within the tropics, is fimply the effect of the heat of 
the ſun, which tinges man in proportion as he ap- 

oaches the line; and it is one of the bleſſings of 

ature, His fize is invariably the ſame in every age, 
and inall places, notwithſtanding the influence of food 
and climate, by which other animals are ſo powerfully 
affected; but from the talleſt to the ſhorteſt of the hu- 
man race, there is not, at moſt, the difference of a foot, 
Their ſtature is the ſame, at this day, as in the time of 
the Egyptians ; at Archangel as in Africa, as is evi- 
dent from the length of mummies, and that of the 
tombs of the ancient Indians, ſound in Siberia, along 
the banks of the river Petzora, 


The ſomewhat contracted ſtature of the Laptanders 


is to be imputed, I preſume, to their ſedentary mode 


of living; for I have obſerved, among ourſelves, a 
ſimilar contraction of ſize in perſons of occupations 
requiring little exerciſe, That of the Patagonians, 
on the contrary, is more expanded than that of the 
Laplanders, 3 they inhabit a latitude as cold, from 
their greater diſpoſition to be moving about. The 
Laplander 2 the greater part of the year ſhut up 
amidſt his herds of rein- deer; whereas the Patagonian 
is perpetually a ſtroller, for he lives entirely by hunt- 
ing and = Beſides, the firſt travellers to whom 
we are indebted for our knowledge of theſe two nations, 
have greatly exaggerated the ſmallneſs of the one, and 


- the magnitude of the other, Man, over the whole 
globe, is at the centre of all magnitudes, of all move- 


ments, and of all harmonies. His ſtature, his limbs, 


his organs, have proportions ſo adjuſted to all the works 


of Nature, that ſhe has rendered them invariable as 
their combination, He conſtitutes, himſelf alone, a 

nus which has neither claſs nor ſpecies, dignified, 
57 way of excellence, with the title of MAN EIN PD. 
In every age, wan has been the friend of man, not 
merely from the intereſts of commerce, but by the 
more ſacred, the more indifſoluble bands of humanity. 
We are all bondſmen for each other, The happineſs 
of every individual is attached to the happine s of 


mankind. He is under obligation to exert hynſelf _ | 
| | the 
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ef her Kurgon, He felt chat, in order to left 
Hich x ha ie the principle of all 3 it was neceſſary 
to contribute to the general good; hence the efforts 
made by man, in every age, to raiſe himſelt to G0. 
27 ice of ee Thither he directe, without 

io his s, his fears, his pleaſures, his 

1 83 s 'his life in urſuing, or 
in — Fog * at rang impreſſions of Dir v. 
We thall have frequent occaſion to remark, that the 
works... of Nature . exhibit. contraſts, harmonies, and 
tranſitions, which wonderfully unite their different 
empires: ce ech ether. We ſhall examine by What 
magic it. is, wes the contraſts are productive, at onve 
of ploaſute and pain, of AE and hatred'; of 
exiſtence, and 1 40 ruction. From them proceeds that 
fas Principle of Lo, which divides all che indivi- 


nale into two great claſſes, objects loving and be. 
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( actions. To Love, are referable all the pleaſures of & 
| the ſenſes; to Ambition, all thoſe of the ſoul. Theſe is 
a two paſſions are in perpetual counterpoiſe in the ſame 
6 ſubject; and while the firſt is accumulating on man 


every kind of corporeal enjoyment, and inſenſſbly 
ſinking him below the level of thebeaſts; the ſecond 
prompts him to aim at univerſal dominion, and to e- 
alt himſ*1f, at length, up to the Darpyin 1551 2A 

Nature, however, has beſtowed theſe two paſſions of 
man, as a ſource of happineſs. She produces an equal 
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'Þ number of each ſex, to direct the love of every man to 

| 2 ſingle object, and in that object ſhe has united all 
the harmonies which are ſcattered over her moſt beau- Wh 
titul productions. There is between man and Womari.a 1 
\ wonderful analogy of forms, inclinations; and "taſtes; 9 
11 but there is a difference ſtill greater, of theſe very qua- * 
lities. Love reſults only from contraſts, and the greater 15 
9 they are, the more powerful is its energy; which might ** 
am --/ eafily be demonſtrated by the evidence of a thonfand 1 
1 hiſtoxical facts. an 4 ra D* i eOnαναν . 2 
| The influence of contrafts in love is ſo certain that 4 
[ on ſeeing the lover, it would be eaſily poſſihle co 
\ drav/ the portrait of the beloved object, without hav: &: 

þ K ing ſeen it, provided only it were known that the 'paſ- 


ſion was extremely violent. Of this I myſelf have 75 
made proof, on various occafions ; among others, in a bt 
city where I was entirely a ſtranger,” A gentleman * 
oll the place, one of my friends, carried me to viſit 1 
his ſiſter, a very virtuous young lady, and he in- 5 
formed me, as we were going, that ſhe was violently 
in love. Being arrived at her apartments, and love 
happening to become the ſubject of converſation, it 
came into my head to 1ay to her, that I knew ꝭ the laws 
which determined our choice in- love, and that, if 7 
ſhe would permit me I could draw her lover pic- 5 
ture though he was utterly unknown te me. She . 
bick me defiance: upon thid, taking the oppbſite'45 | 
her tall and buxom figure, ther tenfperament and 
character, which her brother had been deſcribing to 
me, I painted her favourite as a little man, not over- 
loaded with fleſh, with blue eyes, and fair hair, ſome- 
what fickle, eager after information, Every word I 
uttered'thade her bluſh up tothe eyes, and! the became Y 
ſexiouſly angry with her brother, * \ | 
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having betrayed her ſecret. This, however, was 
not the caſe, and he was fully as much aſtoniſhed as 
herſelf. 5 
The government of a good king has been compared 
to that of a father; but the empire of a virtuous fa- 
ther can be compared only to that of Gop himſelf. 
Virtue is, to man, the true law of Nature. It is the 
harmony of all harmonies. Virtue alone can render 
love ſublime, and ambition. beneficent, It can derive 


the pureſt gratification even from privations the moſt 


{evere. Rob it of love, friendſhip, honour, the ſun, 
the elements, it feels that, under the adminiſtration 
of a Being juſt and good, abundant compenſation is 
reſerved for it, and it acquires an increaſe of con- 
fidence in GOD, even from the cruelty and injuſtice of 
man. | | 
The ſpheres of all beinzs have a communication, 
by means of rays, which ſeem to unite their extre- 
mities, and we ſhall find perhaps in our common 
gardens, appearances of Nature full more ſurpriſing. 
We ſhall ſee the pea, for example, puſhing out its ten- 
drils, preciſely at the height where they beginto ſtand in 
need of ſupport, and curling them round the bows, 
with an addreſs which can hardly be aſcribed to chance, 
This ſeems to ſuppoſe intelligence; but is a demon- 
ſtration of goodneſs, not in the vegetable, but in the 
hand which formed it. 
The ſphere of animals extends ftill farther theſe 
wonderful - harmonies, From the motionleſs ſhelly 
race, which pave and ftrengthen the capacious bed of 
the ſea, to the fly who wings his way by night, over the 
lains of the torrid zone, glittering with rays of light 
like a ſtar, you will find in chem the configuration of 
rocks, of vegetables, of ſtars. Some of them compoſe 


_ noiſy 2 others live in profound ſolitude. The 


whole life of ſome is employed in waging war, that 
of others in making love, not leſs varied than their 
animoſities, One muſt have his ſeraglio; another is 
ſatisfied with a tranfient miftreſs; a third unites himſelf 
to a faithful companion, whom he never abandons till 
death makes the 1 Man unites, in his en- 
joyments, their pleaſures and their tranſports; and, 
latiated, ſighs, and demands of Heaven felicity of a 
different kind. 5 e 
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We ſhall examine, ſimply by the light which reaſon 
ſupplies, whether man ſubjected, by his body, to the 
condition of the animal creation, all whoſe neceſſities 


he unites in himſelt, is not, by his ſoul, allied to 


creatures of a ſuperior order: and whether Nature 
has not reſerved to herſelf ſome extraordinary means 
ot interpoſing for the relief, even of the human race, 


undoubtedly as being the moſt wretched ſpecies of all. 


That order which pervades the general combination 
of the ſpheres, ſubſiſts in the parts of each of the indi- 


_ viduals which compoſe them. There is not a fingle 
one which has, in its organs, either deficiency or re- 


dundancy, Their mutual 'adaption is ſo perceptible, 
and they poſſeſs characters ſo very ſtriking, that rf you 
how to a naturaliſt of ability any repreſen- 
tation of a plant, or of an animal, which he had never 
ſeen, he could tell, from the harmony of its parts, whe- 
ther it were a creature of the imagination, or a copy 
after Nature. | | 5 
Even the inſtincts of animals appear to be leſs adapt- 
ed to their own perſonal utility, than to that of man; 
and are ſometimes in harmony with the nature of the 
ſoil they inhabit, ſometimes in oppoſition to it. The 
gluttonous hog delights to live in the mire, from which 
he is intended to purify the habitation of man; and 
the ſober camel, to hs his way through the burning 
ſands of Africa, impervious, but for him, to every effort 
of the traveller. The appetites of theſe animals do not 
grow out of the places which they: inhabit ; for the of- 
trich, who is a fellow-tenant of the ſame deſerts with 
the camel, is ſtill more voracious than the hog. 
No one law of magnetiſm, of gravity, of attraction, 
of electricity, of heat, or of cold, governs the world. 
Theſe pretended general laws, are nothing more than 
e means, Our ſciences miſlead us, by aſcerib- 
ing to Nature a ſalſe providence. They are not afraid 
of excluding ſrom the heart of man that ſentiment of 
the divine qualities, which communicates to him ſo 
much force; and of accumulating on his mind, the 
weights and movements which oppreſs him. We can 
know that only which ſhe makes us feel; and we can 
form no judgment of her works but in the place, and 
at the time, ſhe is pleaſed to diſplay them. All that we 
imagine, beyond this, preſents only us <2 
oubt, 
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doubt, error, or abſurdity. Pain and death are among 
the proofs of her goodneſs, But tor pain, we ſhould 
be bruiſing ourſelves every ſtep we took, without per- 
ceiving it. But for death, new beings could not be 
raiſed into exiſtence; and ſuppoſing thoſe which alrea- 
dy are in the world could be rendered eternal, that 
eternity would involve in it the ruin of the whole ſyſtem 
of actual happineſs. 

In vain do we ſearch, in our cradles, for the archives 
which our tombs deny us: the paſt, like the future, 
covers our myſterious defiiny with an impenetrable 
veil, In vain do we apply to it the light which il- 
lumines us, and ſeek, in the origin of things, the 
weights, the times, and the meaſures, which we fin 
in their enjoyment ; but the order which produced 
them has, with relation to God, neither time, weight, 
nor meaſure. The divifion of matter and time wers 
made only for circumſcribed, teeble, tranſient mar, 
The univerſe, ſaid Newton, was produced at a fingle 
caſt. We are ſeeking for youth in what was always 
old, for old age in * is always young; for germs 
in ſpecies, births in generations, epochs in nature; but 
when the ſphere, in which we live, ifſued from its di- 
vine Auron, all times, all ages, all proportions, 
manifeſted themſelves in it at once. e 

To glance only on thoſe general harmonies of the 
globe beſt known to us, behold how the ſun conftantly 
encircles with his rays one half of the earth, while 
night. covers the other with her ſhade, How many 
contraſts and concords reſult from their ever- changing 
oppoſitions? There is not a fingle point in the two 
hemiſpheres, in which there does not appear, by turns, 
a dawn, a twilight, an aurora, a noon, a ſetting ot 
burniſhed gold, and a night ſometimes ſtudded with 
ſtars, ſometimes clothed in a ſable mantle, 

The ſeaſons walk hand in hand under his eye, like 
the hours of the day. Spring, crowned with flowers, 
precedes his flaming car; Summer ſurrounds it with her 
golden ſheaves; and Autumn follows it, bearing her 
cornucopia running over with gloſſy fruit. In vain 
would Winter and Night, retiring to the poles of the 
world, attempt to ſet bounds to his majeſtic career: 
in vain do they raiſe out of the boſom of the polar ſeas 
of the north and of the ſouth, new continents with their 

valliee, 
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vallies, their mountains, and their icy coruſcations : 
the father of day, with his fiery ſhafts, overturns the 
{antaſtic fabric; and without deſcending from his 
throne, reſumes the empire of the univerſe. Nothing 
can ſcreen itſelf from his prolific heat. From the 
boſom of the ocean, he il into the air, the rivers 
which are afterwards to flow through the Old and New 
Worlds, He gives commandment to the winds to diſ- 
tribute them over iſlands and continents. Theſe fhviſible 
children of the air tranſport them, from place to place, 
pouring them out on the mountains in dews, in rains, 
in hail, in ſnow, in impetuous torrents; ſo that every 
part of the earth annually receives from them neither 
more nor leſs, than its accuſtomed portion of water, 
Every place poſſefies, and prefents in rotation, 
harmonies peculiar to itſelf. Run over, at pleaſure, 
a meridian, or a parallel, you will find on it mountains 
of ice, and of fire; plains of every level, hills of every 
curve; iſlands of Fil forms, and rivers of all currents ; 
{ome ſpouting up, as if they iſſued from the centre of 


the earth, others precipitating themſelves down in ca- 


taracts, as if deſcending from the clouds, Neverthe- 
leſs, this globe, agitated with ſuch a variety of con- 
vulſive movements, advances in a ſteady and unalterable 
courſe through the immenſity of the heavens. "ny 
Beauties of a different order decorate its architecture, 
and render it habitable to ſenſible beings. A girdle 
of palm trees, to which are ſuſpended the date and the 
cocoa, ſurrounds it between the burning tropics ; and 
foreſts of moſſy firs begird it under the polar circles. 
The banana advances from the line to the ſouthern 
{hore of the Mediterranean, The orange eroſſes tl.at 
fea, and embelliſhes, with its golden fruit, the ſouthern 
extremities of Europe. The moſt neceſſary plants, 
Tuch as corn and the gramineous tribes, penetrate. the 
fartheſt, and, ſtrong from their weaknels, ſtretch, in 
the ſhelter of the vallies, from the banks of the Ganges 
to the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean. Others advancing 
from the rude climates of the north, make their way, 
under favour of the ſnows, into the very boſom of the 
torrid zone. The fire and cedar clothe the mountains 
of Arabia and Cachemire, and view at their feet the 
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ſcorched plains of Aden and Lahor, where the date 


and the' ſugar. cane are- rea | 1a, Od 
But every ſoil has its Flora, and its Pomona; The 
rocks, moraſſes, mire, and ſand, have each vegetables 
peculiar to itſelf, The very ſhallows of the ſea are 
fertile. The cocoa-tree thrives only on the fſtrand, 
and ſuſpends its milky fruit over the billows of the 
briny deep. Other plants are adapted to the winds, 
to the ſeaſons, to A wares of the day, with ſuch exact 
recifion, that, by means of them, Linnzeus conſtiucted 
| botanical almanacks and. time-pieces, Who is xapa- 
ble of deſeribing the infinite variety of their figure? 
What oradles, arches, avenues, pyramids of verdure, 
loaded; with fruits, preſent the moſt enchanting habita- 
tions! What happy republics lodge under their tranquil 
made! What delicious banquets are there prepared! 
Nothing of them is - loſt, The quadrupeds eat the 
tender foliage, the feathered race the ſeeds, other 
animals the roots and rind, and inſects feed on the offal. 
Other tribes, hold vegetables in contempt, and are 
adapted to the elements, to day, to night, to tempeſts, 
and to different parts of the globe. The eagle trufts 
her neſt to the rock which loſes itfelf in the clouds; 
the oftrich, to the parched ſands of the deſert: the 
roſe-· coloured flamingo, to the mires of the Southern 
A Ocean. The white bird of the tropic, and the black 
2 frigat, take pleaſure to ſweep along, in company, 
over the vaſt extent of the ſeas, to view, from the high- 
eſt cegions of the atmoſphere, the fleets of India toiling 
aſter them in vain, and to circumſeribe the globe from 
eaſt to weſt, diſputing, rapidity of flight with the ſun 
himſelf 133 88010 
In the ſame +laticudes, the turtle-dove and the paro- 
Te daring, travel only from iſſe to iſle, kaving 
their young ones in their train, and picking up, in the 
- foreſts, the grains of ſpicery which they brutti off as 
they hop from branch to branch; While fowls of 
this 2 an equal temperature, under 
the ſame parallels, others find it in the track of the ſame 
meridian. Long triangles of wildgeeſe and of ſwans 
Sund come every year from ſouth to north, flop only 
at'sche hostxllimits of winter, hurry, without deſire, 
-ot-altonthment, over che populous cities of Europe, 
and 
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and look down with diſdain -on their fertile plains 
which preſent the furrows of green corn in the midft 
of inow : to ſuch a degree does liberty appear prefera- 
ble to abundance, even in the eyes of the animal 
creation |! e 6 
On the other hand, legions of heavy quails croſs the 
ſea, and go to the ſouth, in queſt of the Fats heat, 
Toward the end of September, they avail themſelves of 


a northerly wind to take their departure from Europe, 
and flapping one wing, while they preſent the other to 
f 


the gale; half ſail, half oar, they graze the billows of 


the Mediterranean, with their fattened rump, and bu- 


ry themſelves in the ſands of Africa, that they may 
ſerve as tood to the famiſhed inhabitants of Zara, 

There are animals which travel only by night. 
Millions of crabs, in the Antilles, deſcend from the. 


mountains by the light of the moon, claſhing their 


claws; and preſent to the Carabis, on the ſteril ſtrand 
of their iſles, innumerable ſhells replenifhed with ex- 


Pe marrow. At other ſeaſons, on the contrary, 
t 


e tortoiſe quits the ſea, and lands on the ſame ſhores, 
to accumulate layers of eggs in their barren ſands. 


The very ices of the pole are inhabited. We find 


in their ſeas, and under their floating promontories of 
_ cryſtal, the black enormous whale, with more oil on 


his back than a whole plantation of olives could pro- 
duce. Foxes clothed in precious furs, find the means 
of living on ſhores abandoned by the ſun; herds of 


rein-deer there ſcratch up the ſnow in ſearch of moſs, 


and advance, braying, into thoſe deſolate” regions of 
night, by the glimmering light of the au/0r@. borealis. 
Through a providence, worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion, Ras the moſt unprolific preſent to man, in the 
reateſt abundance, proviſions,” clothing, lamps, and 
Fring, not of his own production. $5602 7, L198 
How delightful would it be to behold the human 
race collecting all thoſe various bleflimgs, and com- 
miinicating them to each other, in peace, from climate - 
to climate! We look with expectation, every winter, - 
to the period when the ſwallow and nightingale . 
ſhall announce to us the return of ſerenity. How 
much more affecting would it be, to behold the people 
of diſtant lands arrive with the ſpringj-on-our ſhores, 
not 
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not with the dreadfyl noiſe of artillery, like mo- 
dern Europeans, but with the ſound- of the flute and 
of the hautboy, as the ancient navigators, in the earlier 
ages of the world! Winter itſelf would be no inter- 
ruption to the communication of mankind. The 
Laplander, covered with warm fur, would arrive, 
under favour of the ſnow, in his fledge drawn by the 
rein-deer, and expoſe for ſale, in our markets, the 
ſable fins of Siberia. Did men live in peace, eve- 


ry ſea would be navigated, every region would be 
explored, all their. productions would be collected. 


What a gratification of curiofity would it be to 
liſten to the adventures of theſe foreign travellers, 


attracted to us by the gentleneſs of our manners! | 


They would not be flow in communicating, to our 


hoſpitality, the ſecrets of their plants, of their induſtry, . 
y will for ever con-- 


and of their traditions; which 
ceal from our ambitious commerce. | 


Among the members of the. vaſt family of mankind x 
are the fragments of their hiſtory ſcattered,” Ho .. 


intereſting to learn that of our ancient ſeparation, 


why each tribe choſe a ſeparate habnation, on an 


unknown globe; and traverſed, as chance directed, 


mountains which preſented no path; and rivers wi 
a name! 1 * 


new plants which every new climate exhibited to their 
view, and the trials which they made of them, -ad5tie 
means of ſubſiſtence; how they were aided, no doubi, 


in their neceſſitous circumftanees, and in their induſtry, 5 
by ſome celeſtial Intelligence; who commiſerated 


their diſtreſs; how they grachally formed an eftha- 


bliſhment; what was che origi of cheir laus, of their 
cuſtoms, and of their religions. 
What acts of virtue, what inftances of generous 
love have ennobled the deſerts, and are unknoun to 
our pride! We flatter ourſelves, we have got a clear 
inſight into the hiſtory of foreign nations, becauſe 
| 3 we 


dut 
LED ©: 7 
What pictures would be preſented to us in the 
deſcriptions of thoſe countries, decorated with a -- 
pous magnificence, as they proceed from the hands. 
of Nature, but wild, and unadapted to the nereſlities 
of man deſtitute of experience! They would paint co 
us the aſtoniſhment of their forefathers, at ſight of the _ . - 
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we have collected a few anecdotes, picked up at 
random by travellers. But this is much the ſame 
as if they were to compoſe ours from the tales of a 
mariner, or the artificial repreſentations of a cour- 
tier, amidſt the jealouſies of war, or the corruptions 
of commerce. The knowledge and ſentiments of a 
nation, are not depoſited in books. They repoſe in 
the heads, and in the hearts, of its ſages; if there be 
on earth ſuch a thing as a ſecure aſylum. for truth. 
If ic be deli htful to acquire knowledge, it is much 
more ſo to diffuſe it. The nobleſt reward of ſci- 
ence is the pleaſure of the ignorant man infiruted. 
What a ſublime ſatisfaction ſhould it be to us, to en- 
joy their joy, to behold their dances in our public 
iquares, and to hear the drums of the Tartar, and the 
ivory cornet of the Negro re-echo round the ſtatues 
of our kings! Ah, if we were good, I figure them to 
myſelf ſtruck with aftoniſhment and ſorrow, at the 
exceſſive and unhappy populouſneſs of our cities, 
inviting us to ſpread — over their ſolitudes, 
to contract marriages with them, and by new alliances 
to reunite the branches of the human race, which are 
unhappily ſeparating farther, and farther, and which 
national prejudices diſunite, ſtill more than ages and 
climates ! OT Pr 
Alas! bleſſings have been given us in common, 
and we communicate to each other only the ills of 
life. Man is every where complaining of the want of 
lagd, and the globe is covered with deſerts. Man alone 
zs -expoſed to famine, while the animal creation, 
down to inſets, are wallowing in plenty, Almoſt 
cyery where he is the ſlave of his equal, while the 
feebleſt of animals maintain their liberty againſt the 
ſtrongeſt. Nature, who deſigned him for love, de- 
nied him arms, and he has — them for himſelf, 
to combat his. fellow... She preſents to all her chil- 
gren aſylums and feſtivals; and the avenues of our 
eities announce our approach to them only by the ſad 
ſpectacle of wheels and gibbets. The hiſtory of 
Nature exhibits bleſſings only, that of Man nothing 
but robbery and madneſs. His: heroes are the perſons 
who have rendered themſelves the moſt tremendous. 
Every where he deſpiſes the hand which ſpins the gar- 
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look, and too magnificent externa 
through infinite ſpace, chou remaineſt to them an un- - 
known "GOD T. In lofing themſelves, they have loſt 

þ "thee. The order, nay, the beauty, with which thou 
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othes him, and which cultivates for ham 
We Bi ſom oß the earth. Eyery where he eſ- 
egeiver, and reveres his oppreſſor. Always 


; 
: EE with the, neſent, he alone of , beings, regrets 


Nane 9 5 trewbles at the thought of futurity. 


Nature 8 has, granted. to o him alone, the, knowledge of a 


Dxixx, and rnd of mg religions ha have ſprung 


up ve of a;{e ntiment ſo e andſſo conſolatory. 


the e of ne divine harmonies; of 
Nature! bhaye dex 


ave gone aſtray, my errors ſhall not be fatal 
A ral; ion, . n bond of mankind, and the 


our ſublime paſſions, Happy, if I have. 


— able ſometimes to prop, with my feeble ſupport, 
that ſacred edifice, affailed, in theſe times, on every fide! 
However bold ſome of my ſpeculations may be, they 


have- pothing-to do- with bad people; -and- Emalbbave = 


the full recompenſe of my labour, if ſo much as one 
unfortunate wretch, ready to fink at the melancholy 
ſpectacle which he world preſents, {hall revive; on 
beholding in Nature, a father, a friend, a rewarder, 

The rich and the great imagine that every one is 
miſerable; and out of the world, who does not live as 
they do; but they, living far from Nature, live Sax 
of the world. They would find thee, O eternal B 


always ancient, and always new“; O life, 14 


- bliſsful, of all thoſe who truly live, if they ſovght 
- thee only within themſelves ! * thou being ſo much 


within themſelves, where ey, 00 H 777 * 
, diffuſing thyſe f 


haſt inveſted all thy creatures, to erve as ſo many Reps 
by which man may raiſe kimfelf to thee, are A . 
ed into à weil, which conceals. thee from f is +þckly 


"i eyes, Men bave no fight | but for. vain ſhadows. 


The light daz them. Mere nothing are to them 


drery "thing: and all-perfection aſſes for nothing. 


' Neverthete s, be who never ſaw thee, bas never ſeen 
;, any" ching, he w who has no reliſh for e is an utter 
58775 ieee - txavger 


* st. lokales cu o of God, | + Fenclon, on hs winalts of Sed. 


d. my. lite, and this work. If . 
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8 to true pleaſure; he is as if he were not, and 
his whole life is only a miſerable drenmm. 
O my God! give to theſe labours of a man, not the 

duration, or the ſpirit of life, but the freſhneſs of the 
leaſt of thy works! Let their divine grates be tranſ- 
fuſed into my writings, and bring back à corrupted age 
to Thee! Oppoſed to Thee, all power is weakneſs; 
ſupported by Thee, weakneſs dene irreflſtible 
ſtrength. When the rude northern blaſts have ravag- 
ed the earth, thou calleſt for the feebleſt of winds; 
at the ſound of thy voice the zephyr breathes, the 
verdure revives, the gentle primroſe, and the humble 
violet, cover the boſom of the black rock with a 
mantle of gold and purple. F 


STUDY SECOND. 


BENEFICENCE OF. NATURE, 


Mosr men, in policed nations, look on Nature 
with indifference, They are in the midſt of her works, 
and admire only human grandeur, What charm can 
render the hiſtory of man ſo intereſting? It has to 
| boaſt of vain objects of glory alone, of uncertain opini- 
ons, of bloody victories, or, at moſt, of uſeleſs labours, 
If nature, ſometimes, finds a place in it, we are called 
upon to obſerve only the ravages ſhe has committed, 
and to hear her charged with a thouſand calamities, 
which may be all traced up to our own imprudence; | 
| ith what unremitting attention, on the contrary, is 
this common mother providing for us the meany of hap- 
pineſs! She has diffuſed her benefit; from pole to pole, 
in the view of engaging us to unite in a mutual com- 
munication of them, She recals us fiom- the prejudices 
which unhappily ſeparate mankind, to the univerſal 
laws of juſtice and humanity, by frequently putting 
gur ills in the hands of the ſo highly vaunted conquer- 

= 88 ors, 


yr rr ye 


n 12 , | 4 77... I... 6 
ore, And bur plexfires in thoſe of the oþpteſfed,” whom 
we kardly de to ayour Wich our pity, - b 

"When tke Princés of Europe iſſued forth, with the. 
Goſpels in their hand, to rayage _ Aſia, they brought 


bac 


back wich hem wie peRtilence,” 
17 


e leproſy, and fmall- 


1 


and our delicious” beverage from the cup of à Maho- 
metan monk. The ſutcefſors of thefe princes  ſub- 
Jugated che American continent, and tra mitted to us 
a ſucceffion of wars and venereal diſeaſes, While they 
were exterminàting its inoffenſive inhabitants, a Ca 
rajb,"in token of peace, ſet the ſailors a ſmoking his 
calumet; the perfume of tobacco diſſipated their cha- 
_ the uſe of it is diſſeminated over the uni- 
verſe. | 72 2 ee men 

To whom are we indebted for the uſe of ſugar, of 
chocolate, of ſo many agreeable mears of ſubſiſtence, 
and fo many ſalutary medicines? To naked Indians, 


* 


to poor peaſants, to wretched negroes. The ſpade of 


ſlaves has done more good, than the ſword of conquer- 
ors has done mifchief. But in Which of our great 
ſquares are we to look for the ſtatues of our obſcure 
benefactors? Our hiſtories have not vouchſaſed to 
name them. ; 


Where is now the time, when our forefathers wan- 


dered up and down, living on the precarious ſupplies | 


of hunting, and not daring to truſt to Nature? Her 
fimpleft be filled them with terror, and they 
trembled at fight of an eclipſe. I will ſuppoſe, 
that a philoſopher, ſuch as Newton, were then to . 
treated them with a ſpectacle of ſome of our natural 
ſciences, and ſhewn them, with the microſcope; ſoreſts 


in moſs, (mountains in grains of ſand, thouſands of 


animals in drops of water ; that afterwards, diſcover- 
ing to them, in the heavens; a progreſſion of greatneſs 


— 
ll 


al bur” Nature pointed ont to a. dervfft the coffee 
plant, and produced . from” our Croiſades, 
r 


equally infinite, he had ſhewn them, in the planets, 


hardly perceptible to the naked eye, worlds much 


mote, ſuns which probably illuminate other worlds; 
in the whiteneſs of the milky way, ſtars, that is ſung, 
innumerable, ſcattered about in the heavens, as grains 
of duſt on the earth, without man's knowing whether 
all 


bun, than ours, Saturn, three hundred millions of | 
leagues diftant; in*the fixed ftars, - infinitely more re. 
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all this not be more than the „Id of Creatic 
may an th 00 Kreation 


merely; with what tranſports would ave yiewed 
a ſpectacle which we, at this day, behold without emo- 
mop. (fbf 005 481 02% hag. {26 ni, to r 

But 1 would rather ſuppoſe, that, unprovided with 

the magic of ſcience, a man like Fenelon had preſented 
bel op | tus, an its 
addreſſed the Druids : Lou frighten. ourſelyes, my 
friends, with. the graundleſs terrors uch voz inſtil 

into the people. God is righteous. He conveys to 
the wicked terrible apprehenfions, , which, recolF on 
thoſe who communicate them. But, 8 to all 
men in the bleſſings which He beſtows, our re- 

Iigion would govern men by fear; mine draws them 
with cords of love, and imitates his.ſun in the firma- 
ment, whom He cauſes to ſhine on the evil and on the 
good,” After this, that he had diſtributed among them 
the ſimple preſents of Nature, till then unknown, 
ſheaves of corn, ſlips of vine, ſheep clothed with the 

woolly fleece: Oh! what would have been the grati- 
tude of our grandfathers! They would, perhaps, have 

fled with terror from the | inventor of the teleſcope, 

. miſtaking him for, à ſpirit; but, undoubtedly, they 
would have fallen down, and worſhipped the author of 

Telemachus. 

Thbeſe are only the ſmallef part of the bleſſings ſor 
which their opulent deicendants ſtand indebted to Na- 
que: An te number of arts are employed at 

home, to diffuſe knowledge and delight; and there is 

not a ſpot of the earth, or ſea, but what furniſhes them 
with ſome article of enjoyment. Even the ſands of 

Africa, where they have na game-keeper, ſend. them 
in clouds, quailz, and other birds, of paſſage, which 
croſs the ſea in ſpring, to load their table in autumn; 

and the northern pole, where they have no,-cruiſer, 
| pours on their ſhores, every ſummer, legions of macke- 
rel, freth cod, and turbots, fattened in the long nights 

/ ( of. dldiuoota wellieat 

| Not only the ſowly and the Sſhes change for them 
their climate, but the very trees themſelves. They 
have no longer oecaſion for funs : they can diſpoſe of 
laticudes.. They can convey, in their hot-houles, the 
| heats: of Syria to exotic plants, at the very ſeaſon 
their hund ate periſhing wick the cold of the Alps, 
FT 
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in their hovels Not only every thing chat actually 
ex iſts, but ages paſt, all contribute to their felicitj. 
The ſublime geniuſes, of all ages and countries, 
celebrating, without concert, the undecaying luſtre of 
virtue, and the providence. of Heaven, in the puniſh- 
ment of vice, add the authority of their reaſon. to; the 
univerſal inſtinct of mankind, and; multiply, in their 
favour, the hopes of another life, of longer duration, 
and more exalted felieity. But it is from the very 
lap of plenteouſneſs and pleaſure, that the voice of 
murmuring againſt Providence now ariſes. From li- 
braries, ſtored with ſo many ſources of knowledge, 
iſſue forth the black clouds which have obſcured the 
hopes and virtues of Europe. 172 I 
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STUDY THIRD. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 


« I HERE is no, God,” fax thels faltconfliued. 


ſages. © From the work form your judgment of the 
workman.“ Obſerve, firſt of all, this globe of ours, 
ſo deſtitute of praportion or ſymmetry. Here it is 
deluged by vaſt ſeas;-there it is parched with thirſt, 
and preſents only wilderneſſes of [barren ſand... A 
. centritugal force, oecaſioned by its diurnal rotation, 
has heaved out its equator into enormaus mountains, 
while. it flattened the. poles ; for the globe was origi- 
nally in a ſtate of ſoftneſs; whether it was a. mud reco- 
vered from the empire of the waters, or, what is more 

probable, a ſcum detached ſrom the tun, The. volca- 
pos, which are ſcattered over the whole earth, demon- 


ſtrate that the fire which formed it is ſtill under our 


feet. Over this ſcoria, ſo wretchedly leyelled, , the 

rivers run as chance directs. Some of them inundate 

the . plains ;. others are ſwallowed up, or. precipitate 

chemſelves in cataraRts, and no one of them preſents 
| a 

tee replies to this objection in Study IV. oY 
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any thing like à regular current. The iſlands are 
merely fragments of the continent, violently ſeparated 
from · it by the ocean; and what is the continent itſelf, 
but a maſs of hardened clay? Here, the unbridled 
deep devours ts ſhores © there; it-deſerts them, and ex- 
hibits;new mountains; which had been formed in its 
womb, Amidſt this conflict of contending elements, 
this baked lump grows harder and harder, colder and 
colder, every r fs The ices' of the poles, and of the 
lofty mountains, advance into the plains, and inſenſibly 
extend the uniformity of an eternal winter over this 
maſs of confuſion, ravaged by the winds, the fire, and 
the water, . 
„In the vegetable world diſorder increaſes upon 
us.“ Plants are a fortuitous production, of humid 
and dry, of hot and cold, the mould of the earth merely. 
The heat of the ſun makes them ſpring up, the cold of 
the poles kill them. Their fap obeys the ſame me- 
chanical laws with the liquid in the thermometer, 
and in capillary tubes. Dilated by heat, it aſcends 
through the wood, and re-deſcends through the rind, 
following in its direction the vertical column of the air 
which impreſſes that direction. Hence it is that all 
vegetables riſe perpendicularly, and that the inclined 
pn of a mountain can contain no more than the 
orizontal plane of its baſe, as may be demonſtrated 


by geometry. Beſides, the earth is an ill-aſſorted gar-  * 


den, which preſents, almoſt every where, uſeleſs weeds, 
or mortal poiſons, | 1 3 

« As to the animals, which we know better, becauſe 
they are brought nearer to us, by fimilar affections, 
and ſimilar wants, they preſent ſtill greater abſurdi- 
ties. They proceeded, at firſt, from the expanfive force 
of the earth, in the firſt ages of the world, and were 


formed out of the fermented mire of the ocean and of 


the Nile, as certain hiſtorians aſſure us; among others 
Herodotus, who had bis information from the prieſts 
of Egypt. Moſt of them are out of all proportion. 
Some have enormous heads and bills, ſuch as the tou- 
can; others long necks and long legs, like the crane : 
theſe have no feet at all, thoſe have them by hundreds, 
others bave theirs disfigured by ſuperfluous excreſ- 

cences, ſuch as the — ſpurs of the hog, 

| FFF 
* The reply is in gtudy v. + The reply to this is in Study VL i 
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which, appended at the diſtance of ſome inches from ö | 
his feet, can be of no ſervice to him in. walking, _* | ' 


„ There are animals ſcarcely capable of motion, 
and which come into the world in a paralytic ſtate, 
ſuch as the floth or ſluggard, who cannot make out fifty - 
paces a day, and ſcreams out lamentably as he goes. 

„Our cabinets of natural hiſtory, are filled with 
monſters; bodies with two heads; heads with three | 
eyes, ſheep with fix ſeet, &c.; which demonſtrate that | 
Nature atts at random, and propoſes to herſelf no. de- 
terminate end, unleſs it be that of combining. all - 
poſſible forms: and, after all, this plan would denote. 
an intention which its monotony diſavows. Our 
painters will always imagine many more beings than | 
can poſſibly be created. Add to all this, the. rage and | 
fury which deſolate every thing that breathes : -the 
hawk devours the harmleſs dove in the face of heaven. 
But the diſorder which rages among animals is . 
nothing, compared to that which conſumes the human 
race.“ Firſt, ſeveral different ſpecies of men, ſcat- 
tered over the earth, demonſtrate that they do not all pro- 
ceed from the ſame original. There are ſome black, 
others white, red, copper-coloured, lead-coloured.. 
There are ſome who have wool inſtead of hair; others 
who have no beard, There are dwarfs and giants. Such 
are, in. part, the varieties of the human ſpecies, every 
where equally odious to Nature. No where does ſhe nou- 
Tiſh him with perfect good-will, He is the only ſenfible - 
being laid under the neceſſity of cultivating che earth, 
in order to fubſiſt: and, as if this unnatural mother 
were determined to perſecute, with unrelenting feve. 
rity, the child whom ſhe has brought forth, inſefts_ 
devour the ſeed as he ſows it, hurricanes ſweep away 
his harveſts, ferocious animals prey on his cattle, volca- 
nos and earthquakes deſtroy his cities; and the peſ- 
tilente which, from time to time, makes the circuit of 
the globe, threatens at length his utter extermination. ' 
e is indebted to his pwn hands for his intelli- 
'genice, his morality is the creature of climate, his go, 
vernments are founded in force, and his religion. in 
fear. Cold gives him energy; heat relaxes him, 
Warllke ind free in the north, he is a coward and a 
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Nave between the tropics. - His only natural laws are 
his paſſions. And, what other laws ſhould he look 
for? If they ſometimes lead him aftray, is not Na- 
ture, who beſtowed them upon him, an accomplice 
at leaſt, in his criminality? But he is made ſenſible 
- their impulſe, only as a warning never to gratify 
em. Y WHEL 1 

« The difficulty of finding ſubſiſtence, wars, im- 
poſts, prejudices, calumnies, implacable enemies, per- 
fidious friends, treacherous females, four hundred 
ſorts of bodily diſtemper, thoſe of the mind, both 
more cruel and more numerous, render him the moſt 
wretched of creatures that ever ſaw the light. It were 
much better that he had never been born, He is 
every where the victim of ſome tyrant, Other ani. 
mals are furniſhed with the means of fighting, or. at 
leaſt of flying; but man has been toſſe PE, <- earth 
by chance, 9 an aſylum, without claws, without 
fangs, without velocity, without inſtinct, and almoſt 
without a ſkin; and as if it were not; enough for 
him to be perſecuted by all nature, he is in a, Rate of 
prong) war with his own N In vain would 
e try to defend himſelf from it. irtue ſteps in, and 
binds his hands, that vice, in ſafety, may cut his 
throat. He has no choice but to ſuffer, and to be 
ſilent. * | ; IO LIP TE N i 9 
What, after all, is this virtue, about which ſuch 
parade is made? A combination of his imbecillity ; a 
reſult of his temperament, With what illuſions is ſhe 
fed? Abſurd opinions, founded merely on che ſophiſms 
of deſigning men, who have acquired a, ſupreme power 
by recommending humility, and immenle riches, by 
reaching up poverty. Every thing Expires with us, 
From experience of the paſt, let us ſorm a judgment of 
the future; we were nothing before our birth; we 
ſhall be nothing after death, The hope of our virtues 


is a mere human invention, and che inſtinct of our 


paſſions is of divine inſtitution. 14 77 

« But there is no GOD.* If there-were, He woul 
be unjuſt... What being, of unlimited power and goot b 
neſs, would have expoſed to ſo many ills the exiſt- 
ence of his, creatures; Aud laid jt dug as a law, that 
he life of ſome could be ſupported only by the death 
t fi: WILEY os 2 


+ Thereply is in Study vill. 


of 
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of others? So much diſorder is a proof that there is 


no GOD, It is fear that formed him. How muſt the 
world have been aſtoniſhed at ſuch a metaphyſical idea, 
when man firſt, under the influence of terror, thought 
proper to cry out, that there was a GOD ! What 
could have made him GOD? Why ſhould he be GOD? 
What pleaſure could he take in that perpetual circle 
of woes, of regenerations, and of death ?*” 
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STUDY FOURTH. 


KEPLIES TO THE OBJ/ECTIONS AGAINST PRLOVI- 
DENCE, | 


L 
Sven are che principal objections raiſed againſt a 


Providence, which no one will accuſe me of having 


ſtated too feebly. Did cheſe murmurings proceed from 
ſome wretched. mariner, or ſome oppreſſed peaſant, 
my aſtoniſhment would be leſs; but it is amidſt the 
luxury of Greece and. Rome, in] the; boſom of the 
wealth of Indoſtan, of the: pomp of Perſia; of the vo- 
luptuouſneſs of China, of the overflowing abundance 
of. European capitals, that men firſt; ſtatted up, who 
dared to deny the exiſtence of a De1TyY. On the con- 
trary, the houſeleſs Tartars; the ſavages of America, 
continually' preſſed with famine ; the Negroes, with- 
out foreſight, and without a, police,; the inhabitants of 
the rude climates of the north, ſuch as the landers, 


the Greenlanders, the Eſquimaux, fee; Gods every 


where, even in a flint, in a pebble. , 1 22 000 
In alls countries, the poor riſe early, labour the 
ground, live in the open air, and in the fields. They 


believe, from a [ſentiment natural to weak minds, that 


the objects of their religious worſhip will be at cheir 
: * rg ts 298 i FRE n Daene difpoſal 
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of. them reſolved directly, or indi- 
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diſpoſal, * in proportion as they are within their reach. 
Here it is that the devotions of the common people, in 
wry country, are prefented in the fields, and have na- 
tural objects for their centre. It always attracts the 
religion of the peaſantry. A hermitage on the fide of 
a mountain, 'a chapel at the ſource of a ſtream, an 
image of the Virgin, in wood, niched in the trunk of 
an oak, have, to them, a much more powerful attrac- 
tion than the gilded altars of our cathedrals. 

The principal religious acts of the people in Tur- 
key, Perſia, the Indies, and China, are pilgrimages in 
the fields. The rich, on the contrary, prevented in 
all their wants and wiſhes: by men, no longer look up 
to GOD for any thing, Their whole lite is paſſed 
within doors, where they ſee only the productions of 
human induſtry, and inſenfibly loſe fight of thoſe of 
Nature, They fail not to interpret her ſublime ope- 
rations, by the mechaniſm of the arts moſt familiar to 
them. Hence fo many ſyſtems, which enable you to 
gueſs at the occupation of their authors. Epicurus 
framed his world and his atoms, with which Provi- 
dence has nothing to do, out of his own apathy; the 
geometrician forms it with his eompaſſes; the chymiſt 
compounds it of ſalts; the mineraliſt extracts it from 
the fire; and they who apply themſelves to nothing, 
ſuppoſe, it like themſelves, in a flate of chaos, and mov- - 
ing at random. Thus, the corruption of the heart is 
the original ſource of our errors. W 5 | 


Replies to the Obfections again Providence, funded | 
on the Diſorders of the Globe. 


Though ignorant of the means employed by Nature, 
in the government of the world, it is fufficient to glance 
on a geographical chart, and to have read a little, to 
be enabled to demonſtrate that thoſe, by which her 
operations are pretendedly explained to us, have no 
foundation in truth. From human infufficiency ſpring 
the objections levelled at the divine Providence. 

It appears, to me, no more natural to compofe the 
uniform: motion of the earth through the heayens, of 
the two motions of projection and attraction, than to 
attribute to fimilar cauſes, thay of a pn wolcing on 
the earth. The centrifugal and centripetal forces feem 
4 no 
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no more to exiſt in the heavens, than the two circles 
denominated the equator and the zodiac. However in- 
Ar theſe. hypotheſes may be, they are only ſcaf- 
foldings imagined by men of genius, for rearing the fa- 
bric of ſcience, but which no more afliſt us in penetrat- 
ing into the ſanctuary of Nature, than thoſe poet 


in the conſtruction of our churches, can introduce us 
into the ſanctuary of religion, If a centrifugal force had 
ſwelled the mountains of the globe, in a ſtate of fuſion, 
there muſt have been mountains much more elevated 
than the Andes of Peru and Chili. ' That of Chimbora- 
co, the higheſt of them, is only 3220 or 8350 fathoms, 
This elevation, nearly the greateſt known on earth, 
is leſs perceptible on it than the third part of a line 
would be on a globe of fix feet diameter. Now, a maſs 
of melted OT reſents, in proportion to its ſize, ſcorias 
much more conſiderable. Look at the antractuoſities os 
a ſimple morſel of iron-droſs, What frightful ſwellings, 
then, muſt have been formed on a globe, of heterogene- 
ous and fermenting materials, more than 3000 leagues 
thick? The moon, whole diameter is much leſs confi- 
derable, contains, according to Caffini, mountains three 
leagues high, But what would be the caſe if, with the 
action of the heterogeneouſneſs of our terreſtrial materi- 
als, all in fuſion, we ſhould beſides ſuppoſe that of a cen- 
«tritugal force, produced by the earth's rotatory motion 
round its axis? I imagine that this force muſt have 
been neceſſarily exerted in the dire ion of its equator, 
and inſtead of forming it into a globe, muſt have flat- 
tened it out in the heavens, like thoſe large plates of glaſ 
which glaſs-blowers expand with their breath. | 
Not only the diameter of the earth, at the equator, is 
no greater than under its meridians, but the mountains 
there are not more elevated than elſewhere. The noted 
Andes of Peru commence ſeveral degrees ſouthward of 
the equator, and coaſting along Peru, Chili, and Magel, 
lab hed ſtop at the 55th degree of ſouthern latitude, 
in the Terra del Fuego, where they preſent to the ocean 
a promontory of ice, of a-prodigious height, Through 
the whole extent of this immenſe track, they never 
open but at the Straits of Magellan, forming through- 
out, a rampart fortified wich pyramids of ice, inacceſh- 
ble. to men, to quadrupeds, and even to birds. 
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The mountains on the iſthmus of Panama, on the con- 
trary, placed nearly under the line, have but a triflin 
elevation, compared with the Andes, The hi beſt 
mountains of Aſia are without the tropic. The At 
of Taurus and Imäus, commences in Africa, at Mount 
Atlas, toward the zoth degree of northern latitude, It 
runs acroſs Africa and Aſia, between the 38th and 4oth 
degree of northern latitude, having its ſummit moſt] 
covered with ſnows that never melt; a proof of conſide- 
rable elevation. Mount Ararat, a part of this chain, 
is, perhaps, more elevated than any mountain of the 
New World: and the Peak of Teneriff is viſible 40 
leagues off, The Felices of Norway, called alſo the 
Alps of the North, are viſible at ſea 30 leagues diftant ; 
and ſaid to be 3000 fathoms high. | 
But if the pretended centrifugal forte once had the 

wer of heaving up mountains, why does it not poſ- 
leſs, at this day, the power of toſſing up a ſtraw into the 
air? It ought not to leave a ſingle detached body on 
the ſurface of the earth. They are affixed to it, I ſhall 
be told, by the centripetal force, or Ne But if 
this laſt power, in fact, forces every body toward it, 
why have not the mountains ſubmitted to this univerſal 
law, when they were in a ſtate of fuſion? I cannot 
conceive what reply can be made to this twofold objec- 
tion, 
The ſea appears more adapted to the formation of 
mountains, than the centrifugal force is. How is it 
poſſible to imagine the poſſibility of its having thrown 
them out of its womb? In vain would we aſcribe to it 
revolutions from weſt to eaſt; never will it have the 
power of raiſing any thing above its level. If certain 
ports of the Mediterranean are produced as inſtances, 
which the ſea has actually left dry, it is no leſs certain, 
that there is a much greater number, on the ſame coaſts, - 
which the water has not deſerted. 'The ports of Mar- 
ſeilles, Carthage, Malta, Rhodes, Cadiz, and many 
others, are ftill frequented by ravigators, as they were 
in the remote antiquity. The Mediterranean could 
not have ſunk at any one point of its ſhores, without 
ſinking at every other, for water in the baſon always 
comes to its level, This reaſoning may be extended 
to all the coaſts of the ocean, It there are found 
any where tracks of land abandoned, it is not becauſe 
the 
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the ſea retires, but becauſe the earth is gaining ground 
This is the effect of alluvions, occaſioned frequently b 
the overflowing of tivers, and ſometimes by the ill- 
adviſed" labours of man. The encroachments of the 
ſex.on the land are equally local; and are the effects 
of earthquakes, which can be extended to no great diſ- 
tance, As theſe reciprocal invaſions of the two ele- 
ments are particular, and frequently in oppoſition on 
che ſume coaſts, which have, in other pee con- 
ſtantly preſerved their ancient level, it is impoſſible 
to deduce from them any general law for the move- 
ments of the oc e nn. n 


IT o account for the origin of marine foſſils extracted 


from the bed of the ſea, naturaliſts ſuppoſe a primitive 
earth, whoſe height eqqualled that of the preſent eleva- 
tion of the higheſt peaks of the Andes, &c. which re- 
main ſo many eyidences of the exiſtence of that prime- 
val ſoil: after this, they employ ſfnows, rains, winds, 
and I know not what beſides, to lower this original 


continent to the brink of the fea; ſo that we inhabit an- - 


ly the bottom of this enormous quagmire. This idea has 
an impoſing air: firft, becauſe it terrifles; and then, be- 
cauſe it is conformable to that picture of apparent ruin 
which the globe "preſents ; but it yaniſhes away before 
this Ample queſtion, What has become of the earth 
and the pay of this tremepdbus riddance? If it is 
laid, They have been thrown into the ſea: .we ,muſt 
ſuppoſe, prior to al" degrdgarion; the exiftence of the 
bed 6f the fea; and 1 ng would then preſent a 
treat many offer Yifliciiliies, But let us admit it. How 
comes it chat'thoſe ins Faye not, in part, accumy- 
tated WV has nor tye ſes, overBlowed? How can 
it Haye happened, e U. the” contrary, that it ſhould 
hade deſetred Tuck fumehſe tracks of, land, as are 


14fGent” to, form the "greateſt pare of two, vaſt con- 


xinents? Our ſyſtems, therefor cannot account for 
che ſteepy elevation of mountains of granite, by any 


F% 4% 


kird of degradation, becauſe they know. not, how to diſ- 


poſe of the fragments; nor for the ſormation of:calca- - 
reous mountains, by the movements of the ocean, be- 
cuuſe, in its actual ſtate, it is incapable, of covering. 


them. ä 
Bays, gulſs, and mediterranean ſeas, are no more the 
eflets of irruptions of the ocean into the land, than 
mountains 
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mountains are productions of the centrifugal motion. 
Theſe pretended diſorders are neceſſary to the harmony 
of all the parts of the earth. Let us ſuppoſe, for ex- 
ample that the Straits of Gibraltar were cloſed, as it 
has been ſaid was formerly the caſe, and that the Me- 
diterranean exiſted no longer. What would become 
of ſo many rivers of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which 
are kept flowing by the vapours which aſcend out of 
that ſea, and bring back their waters to it, in a wonder- 
ful exactneſs of proportion, as the calculations of many 
ingenious men have demonſtrated? The north-winds, 
which reſreſh Egypt in ſummer, and convey the ema- 
nations of the Mediterranean to ſupply the-ſources of 


the Nile, blowing, in this caſe, over a ſpace deſtitute of 


water, would carry drought and barxenneſs over all 
the northern regions of Aſrica, and even into the in- 


terior of that continent. 3 
Tbe ſouthern parts of Europe would fare ſtill worſe; 


for the hot and parching winds of Africa, loaded with 


rainy clouds, as they croſs the Mediterranean, now 
blowing over the dry bed of that ſea, without. temper- 
ing the Yoke by humidity, would blaft all that vaſt regi- 
on of Europe, extending from Gibraltar to the Euxine 
Sea, and utterly dry up all the countries through which, 
at preſent flow a multitude of rivers, ſuch as the Rhone, 
the Po, the Danube, and the reſt. It is not ſufficient to 
ſuppoſe, that the ocean forced a paſſage into the bed of 
the Mediterranean; it muſt be imagined the track of 
land inundated was lower than the ocean, a phenomenon 
no where to be met with, thoſe parts excepted, which 
have been wreſted from the deep by human indyſtty, as 
in Holland. A lateral ſinking of, che earth. muſt alſo 
have taken place all round the baſon of the Mediterra- 
nean, to regulate the circuits, deelivities, canals, and 


windings of ſo. many rivers, which come from ſuch a 


diſtance to empty themſelyes into it, and this ſinking 
muſt have been effected with admirable proportions. 

It is not, then, to an irruption of the ocean that we are 
to aſcribe the Mediterranean, but to an excavation of the 
globe, executed with . os ſo happy and ſo ſavour- 
able to the circulation of ſo many lateral rivers, that were 
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I to trace the courſe of any ſingle one, it would be evi- 
dent how deſtitute of all foundation the ſuppoſition is 
which I am combating, Indeed, it thete interior 
waters did not exift, not a fountain would remain in the 
greateft part of the habitable globe, 

Nature, in forming baſons to receive the ſeas, neither 
rounded the borders, nor applied the line to them; but 
contrived deep bays, ſheltered ftom the general currents 
of the ocean, that, during ſtormy weather, the rivers 


might diſcharge themſelves into it in ſecurity ; and that 


the finny legions might reſort thither, for refuge, at all 
ſeaſons. She has employed ſimilar diſpoſitions in form- 
ing the beds of rivers; making their currents flow, not 
in a ſtraight line, agreeable to the laws of hydraulics, 
but to wind about tor a long time through the bo- 
ſom of the land, before they pour themſelves into 
the ſea. 

In order to regulate the courſe of thoſe rivers, and to 
accelerate or retard it, conformably to the level of the 
countries through which they flow, {he pours into them 
lateral rivers, which accelerate it in a flat country, when 
they form an acute angle with the ſource of the main 
river; or retard it in a mountainous country, by form- 
ing a right, and ſometimes an obtuſe angle, with the 
ſource ot the principal ſtream. Rivers alſo, on throwing 
themſelves into the lea, produce, in their turn, by the di- 
rection of their mouths, acceleration, or retardation, in 
the courſe of the tides; and theſe facts will doubtleſs con- 
vince the candid reader, that the bed of the ſeas was 
ſcooped out, expreſsly for the purpoſe of receiving 
them, gs | 

To remove every poſſibility of doubt on the ſubjeR, 
it muft be obſerved, that by a finking down of the tolid 
parts of the globe, the ſhores of the ſea, under water, 


would have the ſame declivities with the adjoining con- 


tinent ; but this is not found to be the caſe on any coaſt 
whatever, The declivity of the baton of the ſea is much 
ſteeper than that of the bounding lands, and by no means 
a prolongation of it, Paris, for example, is raiſed above 
the level of the ſea, about 26 fathoms, reckoning from 
the baſe of the bridge of Notre-Dame. The Seine, ac- 
cordingly, from this point, to where it empties itſelf into 
the ſea, has a declivity of little more than 130 feet, in a 


diſtance 
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diſtance of 40 leagues : whereas, meaſuring from the 
mouth of the river, out into the ſea, only a league and a 
half, you find, at once, an inclination of from Co to 80 
tathoms, the depth at which veſſels anchor, in the road 
- of Havre-de-Grace, 

The declivity of the excavations. of the hed of the 
fea has been regulated by laws infinitely wiſe ; tor 
were it the ſame with that of the adjacent lands, the 
billows of the ſea, whenever the wind blew toward 
the ſhore, would conſiderably encroach on the land. 
This actually happens in the.caſe of ſtorms and extra- 
ordinary tides, when the waves overflow their uſual 
bounds, Holland is expoſed to inundations, becauſe it 
has encroached on the bed of the ſea, | 

It is principally on the ſhores of the ocean that the 
inviſible boundary is fixed, which the AuTHor of 
Nature has preſcribed to its waves, It is there you 
are at the inter ſection, of two different planes, the one 
of which terminates the declivity of the land, and the 
other commences that of the ſea. 

It cannot be alleged, that it was by currents of the 
ſea the bed was hollowed out; for where could the 
earth that filled it before be depoſited? They could 
raiſe nothing above their own — It cannot even 
be alleged, that the channels of rivers have been 
excavated by the current of their own ftreams, for ſe- 
veral have found a ſubterraneous paſſage through maſſes 
of ſolid rock. Beſides, on the ſuppoſition which we 
are examining, theſe rivers muſt have formed, at the 
place of their falling into the ocean, banks of ſand, 
accumulations of earthy ſubſtances, proportional to the 
quantity of ground cleared away, in forming their 
channels, Moſt of them, on the contrary, empty them- 
ſelves at the bottom of bays, hollowed out expreſsly 
for receiving them. 

How is it that they have not completely filled up 
thoſe bays, as they are änceſſantly hurling down into 
them ſubſtances ſeparated from the land? Why 1s not 
the very bed of the ocean choaked up, from the conſtant 
accumulation of the ſpoils of vegetables, ſands, rocks, 
ard the wreck of earth, which, on every ſhower that 
falls, tinge with yellow the rivers which fall into it? 
The waters of the ocean have not riſen a fingle 2 

ince 
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ſince man began to make obſervations, as might eafily 
be demonſtrated from the ſtate of the moſt ancient ſea- 
ports of the globe, which are flill, for the moſt part, at 
the ſame level. | 

The means employed by Nature for the conſtructi- 


on, ſupport, and purification, of this immenſe baſon, 


would ſuggeſt freſh ſubject of admiration ; but enough 
has been ſaid to prove, that what in nature may ap; ear 
the effect of ruin, or chance, is, in many caſes, the re- 
ſult of intelligence the moſt profourd. Not only no 
hair falls from our head, and no ſparrow from heaven 
to the ground, but not a pebble rolls on the ſhore of 
the ocean, witho: t the permiſſon of GOD. 
Independent of geographical proofs, without num- 


ber, which demonſtrate that the ocean, by its irruptions, 


has not hollowed out one ſingle bay on the globe, nor 
detached any one part of the continent from the reſt, 
many may be deduced from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and from man. I ſhall juſt quote an obſer- 
vation from the vegetable world, which proves that 
Britain never was united to the European continent, but 
from the beginning ſeparated by the channel. Cezar, 
in his Commentaries, ſays, that during his ſtay in that 
iſland, he had never ſeen either the beech tree or the 
fir; though they were very common in Gaul, along the 
banks af the Seine and Rhine. If, therefore, theſe ri- 
vers had ever flowed through any part of Britain, they 
muſt have carried with them, the ſeeds of the vegeta- 
bles, which grew at their ſources, or upon their banks, 
The beech and the fir, which at this day thrive exceed- 


ingly well in Britain, muſt, of neceſſity, have been 


found growing there in the time of Julius Ceſar. Be- 
ſides, from whence could the Seine, the Rhine, the 
Thames, and ſo many other rivers, whoſe currents are 
ſupplied from the Channel, have been fed with water ? 
The Thames, then, muſt have flowed through France, 


or the Seine through England; or, to ſpeak more con— 


formably to truth and nature, the countries now water- 

ed by theſe rivers, would have been completely dry. | 
By our geographical charts, as by moſt other inſtru- 

ments of ſcience, we are miſled, Obſerving in theſe fo 


many retreatings and projections along the coaſts of the 


2 -_- continent, 
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continent, we imagine theſe irregularities muſt have 
been occaſioned by violent currents of the ſea, It has 
juſt been demonflrated, that this effect was not thus pro- 
duced, I now proceed to ſhew, that it could nt pe 
have been the caſe, | 

The Engliſh navigator Damier ſays, ©« Bays ſcarce- 
ly have any currents, or if there be ſuch a thing, they 
are only counter- currents running from one point to 
another.“ He quotes many oblervations, in proof 
of this, and many others, of a ſimilar nature, may be 
found in the journals of ravigators, Though he has 
treated only of the currents between the tropics, we 
ſhall generalize this principle, and apply it to the prin- 
cipal bays of continents, 

I reduce to two general currents, thoſe of the ocean. 
Poth proceed from the poles, and are produced, in my 
opinion, by the alternate fuſion of the ices, This ap- 
pears ſo natural, ſo new, ard of ſuch curious inveſtiga- 
tion, that the reader, I flatter myſelf, will not be angry 
with me, if I give him an idea of it, 

The poles are the ſources of the ſea, as the icy moun- 
tains are thole of the principal rivers. The frow ard 
the ice which cover our pole, annually renovate the 
waters of the ſea, comprehended between our continent 
and that of America, the projecting and retreating parts 
of which have, beſides, a mutual correſpondence, like 
the banks of a river. 

It may be remarked, at firſt ſight, on a map of the 
world, that the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, becomes 
narrow toward the north, and widens toward the ſouth ; 
and that the prominent part of Africa correſpouds 
to that great retreating part of America, at the bottom 
of which is the Gulf of Mexico; as the prominent 
part of South America correſponds to the vaſt Gulf 
o Guinea; ſo that this baſon has, in its configuration, 
the proportions, the ſinuoſities, the ſource, and the 


mouth, of a vaſt fiuviatic channel. 


Let us now obſerve, that the ices and ſnows form, 
in the month of. January, on our hemiſphere, a cupola, 
the arch of which extends more than 2000 leagues 
over the two continents, with a thickneſs of tome lines 
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in Spain, ſome inches in France, ſeveral feet in Ger- 
many, ſeveral fathoms in Ruſſia, and of ſome hundteds 
ol feet beyond the Goch degree of latitude, ſuch as 
the ices which Henry Ellis*, and other navigators of 
the north, encountered there at ſea, even in the mid 
of ſummer, ſome of which were from 15 to 1809 teet 
above its level; for their elevation muſt probably go 
on encrcaling, up to the very pole, in conformity to 
the proportions obſervable in thoſe which cover the 
fummits of our icy mountains, and this muſt give 
t'iem, under the pole itſelf, a height Which there is no 
pollibility of determining. 
From this fimple outline, is perceptible what an 
enormous aggrezation of water is fixed by the cold of 
winter, in our hemiſphere, above the level of the ocean. 
I think mylelf warrante to aſcribe to the periodical 
fulion of the ice, the general movement of our ocean, 
and that of the tides, We may apply, in like manner, 
the eife*ts of the fuſion ol the ices of the ſouth pole, 
which are there ſtill more enormous, to the movements 
of its ocean, | | 
No concluſion has, hitherto, been drawn, relatively 
to the movem=ats of the ſea, trom che two maſſes of ice 
ſo conhderable, alternately accumulated and diffolved 
at the two poles of the world. Taey muſt, however, oc- 
cafion a very perc?ptible augmentation of its waters, 
on their return to it, by the action of the ſun, which 
partly melts them once every year; and a great dimi- 
nution, on being withdrawn by the effe & of the eva- 
porations, which reduce them to ice at the poles, when 
the ſun retires. I ſhall now deduce, from the alternate 
dliſſolution of the polar ices, the general movements of 
tie ſeas, hitherto aicribed to gravitation, or tothe attrac- 
tion of the ſun and moon on the equator, 

It is impoſſible to deny that the currents and the tides 
come from the pole, in the vicinity of the polar circle, 

Frederic Martens, who, in his voyage to Spitzbergen, 
in 1671, advanced to the 8 1 ſt degree of northern latitude, 
politively aſſerts, that the currents, amidſt the ices, ſer 
in toward the ſouth, He adds, farther, that he can affirm 


nothing 
* Ellis*s Voyage to Hudſon“, Bay, 
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nothing with certainty reſpe*ing the flux and reflux 
of the tides, Let this be earctully remarked, 

Henry Ellis obſerved with aſtoniſhment, in his voy- 
age to Hudſon's-Bay, in 1746, and 1747, that the tides 
there eame from the north, and were accelerated, as 
the latitude increaſed, He aſſures us that theſe effects, 
o contrary to their effects on our coaſts, where the 
came from the ſouth, demonſtrate that the tides, in thoſe 
high latitudes, do not come from the line, nor from 
the Atlantic Ocean, He aſcribes them to-a pretended 
communication between Hudſon's-Bay and ds South- 
Sea; a communication he with much ardor ſought 
for, and indeed was the object of his voyage; but now 
we have complete aſſurance that it does not exift, from 
the fruitleſs attempts. lately made by Captain Cook to 
find it by the South-Sea, to the north of California. 
Ellis farther obſerved, that the courſe of theſe northern 
tides of America, was ſo violent at Wager's Strait, 
about 65* 37 ncrth latitude, that it run at the rate 
of from eight to ten leagues an hour. He compares 
it to the Nluice of a mill, He remarked' that the ſurſace 
of the water was there very freſh, which puzaled him 
exceedingly, by damping his hope of a communication 
between this bay and the South-Seas, John Huguez de 
Linſchoten, a Dutchman, corroborates theſe remarks 
on the currents of the northern tides of Europe*, 
and his compatriot, the unfortunate William BarentsF, 
who ended bis days on the northern coaſts of Nova 
Zembla, found, north and ſouth of that iſland, a per- 
petual current of ice, ſetting in from the eaſt, with a 
rapidity, which he compares, as Ellis does, to a fluice. 
He found there ſome Ruſſian fiſhermen from Petzorah, 
who made preſents of fat geeſe to the Dutch mariners, 
with ſtrong demonſtrations of friendſhip; for calamity 
has, in all climates, a powerful tendency to conciliate 
affe&tion between man and man, 

Theſe eftefs, then, can proceed only from the effuſions 
of the ices which ſurround the pole. The ices, Roving 
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# Sce the firft and ſecond Voyages to Waigats, by H. J. Linſchoten. Voy- 
apes to the North, vo). iv. Pape 204, 

+ Contalt the ſecond and third Voyages of the Dutch by the north, in the 
Ur volume of the Voyages of the Fart ludia Company 
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with ſuch rapidity to the north of America and of 
Europe, towards July and Auguſt, greatly contribute 
to our high equinoctial tides, in September; and when 
their effuſions are ſtopped in October, then our tides 
begin to diminiſh, 

, hall now proceed to demonſtrate, that there is 
no one tide, on any coaſt whatever, but what owes its 
origin to polar effuſions, An oblervation of Dam- 
pier's“ will ſerve as a baſis to my reaſonings, That 
careful and ingenious obſerver diſtinguiſhes between 
currents and tides, He lays it down as a principle, 
that currents are ſcarcely ever felt but at ſea, and tides 
1 hin the chats. This being admitted: the polar ef= 
fucons, which are the tides of the north and eng 
to thole who are in the vicinity of the poles or bays 
having a communication with it, take their general 
courſe to the middle of the Atlamic channel, attracted 
toward che line by the diminution of che waters, 
which the {un is there inceſſantly evaporating. "They 
produce, by their general current; two contrary cur- 
reyts, or collateral-whirlpoo!s, fimtlar to thoſe whick 
rivers produce on their banks, 

I am not taking for granted, without any foundatiofi, 
the exiſtence o' the counter-currents, or vortices. 
Theſe vertices are hydraulic re-attions, the laws of 
which geometry explains, and che reality of which 
is completely aſcertained by experience, If you look 
at a ſmall running brook, you will frequently Tee 
ſtraws floating along the brink, and carried upward 
in a direction oppoſite to the general current of the 
ſtream ; on arriving at the points, where the counter- 
currents croſs the general, you obſerve them agitatcd 
by theſe two oppoſed powers, turning and ſpinnin 
round a conſiderabie time, till they- are at laſt carri 
down the general current, ; „ 

Theſe counter-currents are ſtill more perceptible, 
when ſuch a rivulet flows through a baſon which has 
itſelf no flux; tor the re- action 1s, in that caſe, ſo con- 
ſiderable round the whole circumlerence of the ba- 
ſon, that the counter- currents carry about all bodies 
floating in it, to the very place where the rivulet dif- 
engages itſelf. : | 


* Dampier on Winds and Tides, 
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Theſe lateral counter-currents are ſo perceptible 
on the banks of rivers, that the watermen frequently 
take the advantage of them, to make their way in the 
direction oppoſite to the general courſe. They are 
#111 more decidedly remarkable on the banks of lakes. 
Father Charlevoix ſuppoſes, and with good reaſon, 
that the rivers which throw themſelves into Lake Mi- 
chigan, produce, in the middle of its waters, ſtrong 
contrary currents: “ But theſe ſtrong currents,” ſays 
he,“ „ are perceptible only in the middle of the chan- 
nel, and produce on the banks, v;rtices, or counter- 
currents, of which thoſe avail themſelves who have to 
coalt along the ſhore, as is the caſe with perſons who 
are obliged to take the water in canoes made of bark.“ 

Dampier's work is filled with obſervations on coun- 
ter-currents of the ocean; but as I believe he did not 
even ſuſpect the exiſtence of its general current, 
though he has thoroughly inveftigated the two currents, 
or monſoons, of the Indian Ocean, I ſhall proceed, to 
adduce certain facts, which eſtabliſh the moſt perfect 
conformity between the Atlantic current das thoſe 
which he obſerved in the Indian Ocean and South 
Seas, | 

Theſe facts will farther prove to a demonſtration, 
the exiſtence of thoſe polar effuſions: for, wherever 
thoſe effuſions meet, in their progreſs ſouthward, their 
own counter-currents ſetting in toward the north, they 
Produce by their collifion, tremendous tides, whoſe 
direction is diametrically oppoſite. 

Let us conſider them only at their point of departure, 
toward the north of Europe, where they begin to 
leave our coaſts, and ſtretch out into the open fea, 
Pont Oppidan ſays, in his Hiſtory of Norway, that 
there is above Berghen a place called Maleſtrom, 
where the ſea forms a prodigious vortex, in which many 
veſſels have been ſwallowed up. James Beverell + 
ſays poſitively, that in the Orkney iflands are two 
oppoſite tides, one running from the north-weſt, the 
other from the ſouth-eaſt ; that they daſh their roaring 
billows up to the clouds, and convert the ſeparating 
firait into an enormous maſs of foam. The — 

te 
* Charlevoix, Hiſtory of New France, vol. vi page 2 
+ See James Beverell, Beauties of Scotland, vol. vil. page 1405. 
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lie a little under the latitude of Berghen, that is, at 
the confluence of the polar effuſions and of their coun- 
ter-currents- | | | 

Other iſlands of the ſea are in fimilar poſitions, 
The channel of Bahama, for example, which runs ſo 
rapidly north, between the continent of America 
and the Lucayo Iſlands, produces, by its 2 
the general current of that ſea, tides ſimilar to thoſe o 
the Orkneys, Theſe counter- currents to the courſe of 
the Atlantic Ocean, produce, then, our Euro and 
American tidzs, which ſet in to the north on the coaſt, 
while its general current runs ſouthward, at leaſt in 
the ſummer time, 

I ſhall adduce another inſtance, which from its 
importance and authenticity will be ſufficient for 
my purpoſe, Chriſtopher Columbus failed from the 
Canaries about the beginning of September, and ſteered 
weſt, He found, at firſt the currents carried him 
north-eaſt, When he had advanced two or three hun- 
dred leagues from land, he perceived their direction 
was ſouthward, This terrified his companions, wha 
believed that the ſea was there driving to a precipace, 
Finally, as he approached the Lucayo Iflands, he again 
found the currents ſetting in northward. The journal 
of this important voyage may be found in Herrera. 

My opinion 1s, that this general current which flows 
from our pole, in ſummer, with ſo much rapidity, 
and is fo violent towards its ſource, according to the 
11 of Ellis and Linſchoten, croſſes the # rome 
tial line, as its flux is not ſtemmed by the effuſions of 
the ſouth pole, which, at that ſeaſon, are conſolidated 
into ice, Fa for the ſame reaſon, that it ex* 
tends beyond the Cape of Good Hope; thence direct- 
ed to the torrid zone, from which it is attracted by the 
diminution of the waters, which the ſun is there in- 
ceſſantly pumping up; that being directed eaſtward, 
by the poſition of Africa and Aha, it forces the Indian 
Ocean into the ſame direction, coatrary to its uſual 
motion, I conſider it, therefore, as the prime mover 
of the weſterly monſoon, which takes place in the Seas 
of India, in April, and continues till September. 

I am likewiſe of opinion, that the general current 
which iſſues, during our winter, from the ſouth pole, 
then heated by the rays of the fun, reſtores the Indian 
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Ocean to its natural motion weſtward, which is beſides: 
determined, on this ſide, by the eaſterly winds of the 
torrid zone, when nothing deranges their courſe, I 
farther preſume, that this current, in its motion north- 
ward by the polition of America, produces various 
other 6 -anges in our tides, 
It now appears pofhible to explain the principal 
henomena of our tides, from theſe polar effuſions, 
[t will be evident why thoſe of the evening ſhould be 
fironger, in ſummer, than thoſe of the morning ; be- 
cauſe the ſun acts more powerfully by day than night 
on the ices of the pole, on the ſame meridian with 
7 ourſelves. It will farther be evident, how our morning 
tides, in winter, rife higher than thoſe of the evening; 
and wity the order of our tides change every {ix months, 
as Bouguer * has well remarked : becauſe the fun be- 
ing alternately toward both poles, the effects of the tides 
muſt necefiarily be oppoſite, like the cauſes which pro- 
duce them, 
But I beg leave to ſuggeſt harmonies between the 
ocean and the poles, ſtill more extenſive and ſtriking. 
At the ſolſtices the tides are lower than at any other 
ſeaſon of the year; and theſe, likewiſe, are the ſeaſons 
when there is moſt ice on the two poles, conſequently 
leaſt water in the ſea, The reaſon is obvious. The 
winter ſolſtice is, with reſpect to us, the ſeaſon of the 
greateſt cold; there is, accordingly, at that time, on 
our pole and hemiſphere, the greateſt poſſible accumu- 
lation of ice, It is, indeed, at the ſouth pole, the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice; but there is little ice melted on this pole, 
becauſe the greateſt heat 1s not felt there, as with us, 
but when the earth has an acquired heat, ſuperadded 
to the actual heat of the ſun, which takes place only in 
the ſix weeks that follow the ſummer {lftice ; and 
theſe give us, Itkewiſe, in our ſummer, the hotteſt 
ſeaſon of the year, which we call the dog-days. 
Y At the equinoxes, on the contrary, we have the 
i Higheſt tides. . And theſe are preciſely the ſeaſons 
1 when there is leaſt ice at the two poles, of courſe, 
the greateſt maſs of water in the ocean. At our au- 
| tumnal equinox, in September, the greateſt part of the 
1 ices of the north pole, which has undergone all the 
| heats of ſummer, is melted, and thoſe of the ſouth pole 


begin 


* Pouguer, Treatiſe of Navigation, page 153. 
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begin to diſſolve. It is farther remarkable, that the 
tides at our vernal equinox, in March, rife higher 
than thoſe of September, becauſe it is the end of {um- 
mer to the ſouth pole, which contams much more ice 
than ours, and eas ſends to the ocean a much 
greater maſs of water. And it contains more ice, 
| becauſe the ſun is fix days leſs in that hemiſphere, 
than in ours, If I am aſked, Why the ſun does not 
communicate his light and heat, in exactly equal pro- 
portions, to both poles? I ſhall leave it to the learned 
to aſſign the cauſe, but ſhall aſcribe the regjes of it to 
the Divine Goodneſs, which has beſtowed the larger 
ſhare of theſe bleflings on that half of the globe con- 
taining the greateſt quantity of dry land, and the great- 
eſt number of inhabitants. 

Admitting, therefore, theſe alternate effuſions of the 
polar ices, which it is impoſſible. to call in queſtion, 
and with the greateſt facility, all the phenomena of 
the tides and currents of the ocean will be explained. 
Theſe phenomena prelent, in the journals of the moſt 
enlightened. navigators, a perpetual obſcurity, and a 
multitude of contradictions, as often as they perſiſt 
in aſcribing the cauſes of them to the conſtant preſſure 
of the moon and ſun on the equator, without paying 
attention to the alternate currents from the poles, 
which direct their courſe to the equator; to their 
counter-currents, which returning toward the poles, 
produce tides; and to the revolutions which winter 
and ſummer effect on thele two movements. 

It has been ſuppoſed indeed in modern times, that 
the ſea muſt be —ͥ. of ice under the poles, and this 
is founded on the groundleſs aſſertion, that the ſea 
freezes only along the ſhore ;. but this ſuppoſition is 
the creature of men in their cloſets, in contradiction 
to che experience of the moſt celebrated navigators. 
The efforts of Captain Cook, toward the ſouth, demon- 
ſtrate its erroneouſneſs, That intrepid mariner, in 
the month of February, the dog- days of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, never could. approach nearer to that pole, 
where there is no land, than the oth degree of latitude, 
that is, than 500 leagues, though he had coaſted round 
its cupola of ice for a whole ſummer ; beſides, this 
diſtance did not compoſe half the magnitude of the 

IG. cupola, 
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cupola, for he was permitted to advance ſo far only 
under favour ofa bay, opened in a part of its circum- 
terence, every where elſe of much greater extent. 
Theſe bays, or openings, are formed in the ice, 
merely by the influence of the neareſt adjacent lands, 
where Nature has diſtributed ſandy zones, to aſſiſt in 
accelerating the fuſion of the polar ices, at the proper 
ſeaſon. The winds, in ſummer, convey the igneous 
particles of thoſe zanes toward the poles, where they 
accelerate the action of the ſun upon the ices ; it being 
eaſy to conceive, independent of experience, that the 
fands multiply the heat of the ſun by the reflection of 
their 2 and brilliant parts, and preſerve it a 
long time in their interſtices. | 

There can remain, therefore, no doubt that the poles 
are covered with a cupola of ice, conformably to the 
experience of navigators, and che dictates of natural 
reaſon, We have taken a glance of the icy dome of 
our own pole, which covers it, in winter, to an extent 
of more than 2000 leagues over the continents, It 1s 
not ſo eaſy to determine its elevation at the centre, and 
under the very pole; but the height muſt be immenſe. 

The detached maſſes, half bes torn every year 
from the circumterence of this cupola, and met with at 
fea, prodigiouſly diſtant from the pole, about the 55th 
degree of latitude, are of fuch an elevation, that Ellis, 
Cook, Martens, and other navigators, the moſt accurate 


in their details, repreſent them at leaſt as lofty as a 


ſhip under fail ; nay, Ellis aſſigns to them an elevation 
of from 1500 to 1800 feet. They are unanimous in 
affirming, that theſe vaſt fragments emit coruſcations, 
which render them perceptible before they come to 
the horizon, I ſhall remark, that the aurora borealis, 
or northern light, may probably owe its origin to 
ſimilar reflections from ti.e polar ices, the elevation of 
which may one day be determined by the extent of theſe 
very lights. 

The ices in queſtion are more than half melted 


before they reach the banks of Newfoundland; for 


they ſcarcely go any farther. It is the ſummer's heat 
which detaches them from the north; and'they are car- 
Tied toward the line by the current, where they arrive 
in a ate ot diſſolution, to replace the waters which Foo 
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Fan evaporates in the torrid zone. Theſe polar ices, 
of which our mariners ſee only the borders and 
the crumbs, muſt have, at their centre, an elevation 
proportioned to their extent. I therefore conſider 
the two hemiſpheres of the earth as two mountains 
with their baſes applied to each other at the line, the 

oles as their icy ſummits, and the ſeas as rivers flow. 
ing from thoſe ſummits, 

If, then, we confider the proportions which the 
glaciers of Switzerland have to their mountains, and 
the rivers whica fow from them, we ſhall be able to 
torm ſome faint idea of thoſe proportions which the 

laciers of the poles bear to the globe, and the ocean, 
The Cordeliers of Pern, only mole-hills, compared 
to the two hemiſpheres, and their rivers only rills of 
water compared to the ſea, having ſelvages of ice, 
from 20 to zo leagues broad, briſtled, at their centre, 
with pyramids of ſnow from 12 to 1 $90 ſathoms high. 
What then muſt be the elevation of theſe two domes 
of polar ice, which have, in winter, baſes of 2000 
leagues in diameter ? I can have no doubt, that their 
thickneſs at the poles, muſt have repreſented the earth 
as oval, in central eclipſes of the moon, conformably 
to the obſervations of Kepler and Tycho Brhae. 

From this configuration I deduce another conſe. 
quence, If the elevation of the polar ices is capable 
of changing in the heavens that apparent form of the 
globe, their weight muſt be ſufficiently conſiderable 
to produce ſome influence on its motion in the eclip- | 
tic, There is, in fact, a very fingular correſpondence 
between the movement, by which the earth alternately 


"preſents its two poles to the Jun, in one year, and 


the alternate effuſions of the polar ices, which take 
place in the courſe of the ſame year. Let me endea- 
vour to explain my conception of the way in which 
this motion of the earth is the effect of theſe effuſions, 
Admitting, with aſtronomers, the laws of attraction 
among the l bodies, the earth muſt certainly 
preſent to the ſun, which attracts it, the weightieſt part 
of its globe. Now this weightieſt part muſt be one 
of its poles, ſurcharged with a _— of ice, of an 
extent of 2000 leagues, and of an elcyation ſuperior 
to 
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to that of the continents, But as the ice of this pole, 
which its gravity inclines towards the fun, melts in 
proportion to ity vertical approximation to the ſource 
of heat, and as the ice of the oppoſite pole increaſes 
in proportion to its removal, conſequently the firſt 
pole becoming lighter, and the ſecond heavier, the 
centre of gravity paſſes alternately from the one to the 
other, and from this reciprocal preponderancy muſt 
enſue that motion of the globe in the ecliptic, which 
produces our ſummer and winter, 

From this alternate preponderancy, our hemiſphere, 
containing more land than the fouthern, and confe— 
quently heavier, it muſt incline longer toward the 
fun; this too correſponds to the matter of fact, for 
our ſummer is five or fix days longer than our winter, 
A farther conſequence is, that our pole cannot loſe its 
centre of gravity, till the oppolite pole becomes 
loaded with a weight of ice ſuperior to the pravity 
of our continent, and of the ices of our ee 
this, likewiſe, is agreeable to fact, the ices of the ſouth 
pole being more elevated and extenſive than thoſe of 
the northern; for mariners have not been able to 
penetrate farther than to the yoth degree of ſouth la- 
titude, whereas they have advanced no leſs than to 82“ 
north, 

Here we have a glimpſe of the reaſons that determin- 
ec Nature to divide this globe into two hemiſpheres, 
the one to contain the moſt dry land, the other the 
preatelt quantity of water; ſo that this movement of 
the globe ſhould poſſeſs conſiſtency and verſatility, 
It is Ether evident, why the ſouth pole is placed im- 
mediately in the midſt of the ſeas, far from any land 
that it might load itſelf with a greater maſs of marine 
evaporations, and that theſe accumulated into ice 
around it, might balance the weight of the continents 
of our . | 

Here I lay my account with being oppoſed by this 
very formidable objection. If the polar effuſions 
occalion the carth's motion in the ecliptic, the moment 
would come in which, its two poles being in equilibrio, 
it could preſent to the ſun the equator, 

To this difficulty [ reply, that we muſt have recourſe 
to an immediate will ofthe Auruo of Nature, who 


is pleaſed to deſtroy the inſtant of this equilibrium, "oO 
| who 


. 


| 


| pron by laws to us unknown. This conceflion, 
0 
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who re-eſtabliſhes the balancing of the earth on its 


wever, no more weakens the probability of the 
hydraulic cauſe, which I apply to it, than that of the 
principle of the attraftion of the heavenly bodies, 
which attempts to explain it, I am bold to ſay, with 
much leſs clearneſs, This very attraction would ſoon 
deprive the earth of motion, if it ated on the ftars 
ny 0h If we would be ſincere, it is in the acknow- 
ledgment of an intelligence, ſuperior to our own, that 
all the mechanical cauſes of our moſt ingenious ſyſtems 
muſt iſſue, The will of GOD is the «/timatum of all 
human knowledge. 

From this obieQion I ſhall deduce conſequences, 
diffuſing new light on the ancient effects of polar effuſi. 
ons, 10 the manner in which they might have produc. 
ed the deluge. 

On the ſuppoſition then of the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the equilibrium between the poles, and the earth's 
conſtantly preſenting its equator to the ſun, it is ex- 
tremely probable that it would be ſet on fire. In 
fact, on this hypotheſis, the waters under the equator 
being evaporated by the ſun, would become irrevo- 
cably fixed in ice at the poles, receiving without effect 
the influence of that luminary, to them conſtantly in the 
horizon. 'The continents being thus dried up, under 
the torrid zone, and inflamed by an een 4 heat, 
would quickly catch fixe. Now, if it be 3 that 
the earth would periſh by fire, were the ſun's motion 
confined to the equator, it is not leſs probable, that 
it muſt be deluged by water, if the courſe of the ſun 
were in the direction of the meridian, Oppoſite means 
produce contrary effects. 

We have juſt ſcen, that the alternate effuſions of 
part of the polar ices only are ſufficient for renewing 
the waters of the ocean, for producing the phenomena 
of the tides, and effecting che balancing of the earth 
in the ecliptic, We believe them capable of entirel 
inundating the globe, were the fuſion to take place all 
at once, SW it but be remarked, that the effuſion of 
only a part of the ices of the Cordeliers in Peru, pro- 
duces an annual overflow of the Amazon, the Oroono- 
ko, and ſeveral other great rivers of the New World, 


and 
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and inundates a great part of Braſil, Guiana, and 
the Terra Firma of America ; that the melting of 
part of the ſnows on the Mountains of the Moon in 
Africa, occaſions every year the inundations of Senegal, 
contributes to thoſe of the Nile, and overflows vaſt 
tracks of country in Guinea, andall Lower Egypt; and 
that ſimilar effects are annually reproduced in a part 
of ſouthern Aſia, in the kingdoms of Bengal, Siam, 
Pegou, and Cochin-China, and in the diftricts watered 
by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and many other rivers 
of Aſia, which have their ſources in chains of moun- 
tains perpetually covered with ice, namely, Taurus and 
Imaus : and who can doubt, that the total fuſion of the 
ices of both poles, would ſwell the ocean above every 
barrier, and completely inundate the two continents ? 

For my own part, if I may venture to declare my 
opinion, I aſcribe the general deluge to a total effuſion 
of the polar ices, the ices of the Cordeliers and of 
Mount Taurus, and the waters diffuſed over the atmoſ- 
phere, in clouds, and imperceptible vapours. 

My ſuppoſition then is, that, at the epocha of this 
tremendous cataſtrophe, the ſun, deviating from the 
ecliptic, advanced from ſouth to north,“ and purſued the 
direction okone of the meridians which paſſes through 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and South Sea. In 
this courſe he heated only a zone of water, frozen as well 
as fluid, which, through the greateſt part of the circum- 
ference has a breadth of 4500 leagues, He extracted 
long belts of land and ſeatogs, which accampany the 
melting of all ices expoſed to his direct influence. 

He quickly ſet on fire, with his vertical flame, the 
conſtellation of the bear, and of the croſs of the ſouth ; 
when vaſt cupolas of ice, on both poles, ſmoked on 
every fide, All theſe vapours, united to thoſe of the 
ocean, covered the earth with an univerſal rain, The 
action of the ſun's heat was farther -augmented by 


that 


* 1 find an hiſtorical telimony in ſupport of this hypotheſis, in the Miftor 
of China by Father Martini, book i. During the reign of Yaiis. the ſevent 
emperor, the annals of the country relate, that for tix days together the 
ſun never ſet, ſo that a general conflagration was apprehended.” "The re- 
ſult, on the contrary, was a Cclupe which inundated the whole of China, 


The epoch of this Cluineſe deluge, and that of the univerſal deluge, are in the 
lame century. 
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that of the burning winds of the ſandy zones of Africa 
and Afia, which 3 as all winds do, toward the 
parts of che earth where the air is moſt rarefied, 
precipitated themſelves, like battering rams of fire, 
toward the poles of the world, where the ſun was then 
acting with all his energy. = 
Innumerable torrents immediately burſt from the 
north pole, then the moſt loaded with ice, as the deluge 
commenced on the 17th of February, the ſeaſon 
when winter has exerted its full power over our 
hemiſphere, Thete torrents iſſued at once from 
every flood-gate of the north; their roaring currents 
ruſhed furiouſly down, partly through the channel 
of the Atlantic Ocean, hurled it up from the abyſſes of 


and their collateral counter-tides forced back up- 
on them, and increaſed by the currents from the ſouth 
pole, flowing at the fame time, poured upon our 
coaſts the moſt formidable of tides, They rolled 
along, in their ſurges, a part of the ſpoils of the ocean, 
ſituated between the ancient and new continent. 
They ſpread vaſt beds of ſhells which pave the bot- 
tom of the ſeas at the Antilles and Cape-de-Verd 
Iſlands, over the plains of Normandy ; and carried 
even thoſe of the rocks of Magellan's Straits, to the 
plains watered by the Sabne, Encountered by the 
general current of the pole, they formed at their con- 
fluences horrible counter-tides, conglomerating, in 
their vaſt funnels, ſands, flints, and marine bodies, 
into maſſes of indigeſted granite, into irregular hills, 
and pyramidical rocks, whole protuberances variegate 
the ſoil of France and Germany, Theſe two general 
currents of the poles meeting between the tropics, 
tore up from the bed of the ſeas, huge banks of madre. 
pores, and toſſed them unſeparated on the ſhores of 
the adjacent iſlands, where they ſubſift to this day, 

In other places, their waters ſpread themſelves over 
the ground in vaſt ſheets, and depoſited, by repeated 
undulations, in Horizontal layers, the wreck and vil- 
cidities of an infinite number of fiſhes, ſea-urchins, 
ſea-weeds, ſhells, corals, and formed them into ftrata 
of gravel, paſtes of marble, of marle, of plaſter 
and calcareous ſtones, which conftitute to this wy. 

e 


its ger wag baſon, drove impetuouſly beyond the line, 


- 
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the ſoz] of a conſiderable part of Europe. Every 


layer of our foflils was the effect of an univerſal 
tide, which depoſited on the ſoil of China, ſtrata 
of vegetable earth, from three to four hundred feet 
deep. 
Then all the plans of Nature were reverſed. 
Iſlands of floating ice, loaded with white bears, run 
aground among the palm-trees of the torrid zone, 
and the elephants of Africa were toſſed amidſt the 
fir-groves of Siberia, where their large bones are 
ſtill found to this day. The vaſt plains of the land, 
no longer preſented a career to the nimble courſer, 
and thoſe of the ſea, rouſed into fury, ceaſed to be 
navigable, In vain did man fly for fatety to the 
loity mountains: thouſands of torrents ruſhed down 
their ſides, and mingled the confuſed noiſe of their 
waters with the howling of the winds, and the 
roaring of thunder. Black tempeſts gathered round 
their ſummits, and diffuſed a night of horror in the 
very midſt of day. In vain did he turn an eager 
eye to that quarter of the heavens where Aurora 4 
was to have appeared: he perceived nothing in the 1 
horizon but piles of dark clouds heaped upon each = 
otner; a pale glare here: and there furrows their 
gloomy 4 endleſs battalions; and the orb of day, 
veiled by their lurid coruſcations, emits ſcarcely 
light ſufficient to afford a glimpſe of. his bloody diſk, 
wading through new 9 l 
To the diſorder reigning in the heavens, man, in deſ- 
pair, yields up the ſafety of the earth. Unable to find 
in himſelf the laſt conſolation of virtue, that of periſh- 
ing free from the remorſe of a guilty conſcience, he 
ſeeks, at leaſt, to conclude his Tat moments in the 
boſom of love, or of friendſhip, But in that age 
of criminality, when all the D of nature 
were ſtifled, friend repelled friend, the mother her F 
child, the huſband the wife of his boſom. Every ) 
thing was ſwallowed up of the waters; there-remain- j 
ed on the earth no trace of the glory and felicity of the 
human race, in thoſe days of vengeance, when Nature 
involved in one ruin all the monuments of her 
greatneſs, 
Such convulſions, of which traces without. number 
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fill remain on the ſurface, and in the bowels of the 
earth, could not poſſibly have been produced ſimply 
by the action of an univerſal rain, 

I am aware that the letter of Scripture 1s expreſs 
in reſpect to this; but the circumſtances which the 
ſacred hiſtorian combines, ſeem to admit the means 
which, on my hypotheſis, effected that tremendous 
revolution, 

In the book of Geneſis it is ſaid, that it rained 
over the whole earth for forty days and ſorty nights. 
That rain was the refult of vapours produced by the 

melting of the jces, both of the land and ſea, and by 
the zone of water which the ſun paſſed over, in the 
direction of the meridian, As to. the period of 
forty days, that time appears abundantly ſufficient 
to the vertical action of the ſun on the polar ices, 
to reduce them to the level of the ſeas, as ſcarcely 
more than three weeks are neceſſary, of the proximity 
of the ſun to the tropic of cancer, to melt a conſidera- 
ble part of thoſe on our pole, Nay, at that ſeaſon, 
there ſeem to be wanting but a few puffs of ſoutherly 
or ſouth-weſt wind, to diſengage trom the ice the 
[ ſouthern coaſt of Nova-Zembla, and to clear the ſtrait 
of Waigats, as has been obferved by Martens, Barents, 
and other navigators of the north, _ 

It is farther ſaid, in the book of Geneſis, all the 
fountains f the great deep were broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened.” The expreflion, 
the fountains the great deep, cah, in my opinion, 
be applied only to an effuſion of the polar ices, the 
real ſources of the ſea, as the effuſions of ice on moun- 
tains are the ſources of all great rivers. The expreſ- 
fion, the windows, or cataracts, of heaven, denotes 
likewiſe, if I am not miſtaken, the univerſal ſolution 
of the waters diffuſed over the atmoſphere, which are 
I there ſupported by the cold, their focuſes being then 
* deſtroy ed at the poles. 

It is afterwards ſaid, in Geneſis, that after it had 
rained for forty days, GOD made a wind to blow, 
which cauſed the waters that cover the earth to diſ- 
appear, 'Fhis wind undoubtedly brought back to the 
poles the evaporations of the ocean, which fixed them- 
ſelves a-new in ice, The Moſaic account, finally, 


adds circumſtances which ſeem to refer all the — | 
0 
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of this wind to the poles of the world, for it is ſaid, 
The 


Gen. viii. 2, 3. The fountains allo of the deep, and 
the windows of heaven were flopped, and the rain 
from heaven was reſtrained; and the waters returned 
off the earth continually, and after the end of the hun- 
dared and fifty days the waters were abated,” 

The continual agitation of theſe waters perfetly 
agrees to the motion of the ſeas, from the line to the 
png then performed without any obſtacle, the globe 

eing certainly aquatic ; and its natural balancing in 
the ecliptic, of which the polar ices are the moving 
power and counterpoiſe, had degenerated into a x won, 
titubation, a conſequence of its firſt motion. Thee 
waters retired from the ocean, converted a-new into 
Ice upon the poles; and it is worthy of remark, t- at 
the 1pace of a hundred and fifty days, which they 
took to fix themſelves in their former ſtation, is pre- 
ciſely the time each of the poles annually employs to 
load itlelf with its periodical congelations. 

In the ſequel of this hiſtorical account of the deluge, 
we find expreſhons analogous to the ſame cauſes : 
« GOD fail again to Noah, while the earth remaineth, 
ſeed time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer 
and winter, and day and night, ſhall not ceaſe.“ 
Gen. ch. vili. v. 22. 

There muſt be nothing ſuperfluous in the words 
of the Aurhox of Nature, as there is nothing of 
this deſcription in his works. The deluge commenced 
on the 17th day of the ſecond month of the year, 
which was among the Hebrews, as with us, the month 
of February, Man had caſt the ſeed into the ground, 
but reaped not the harveſt. That year there was 
neither winter nor cold, from the general fuſion of 
the polar ices, their natural focuſes ; and the night, 


properly ſo called, did not follow the day, becauſe 


then there was no night at the poles, which there is 
alternately one of fix months; becauſe the fun, pur- 
ſuing the direction of a meridian, illuminated the et a9 
earth, as is the caſe now, when he is in the equator 

We may, farther, arrive at complete aſſurance of 
the general eſſe of the polar effuſions of the ocean, 
from the particular effects of the icy effuſions of moun- 
tains, on the lakes and rivers of the continent, I ſhall 
relate ſome examples of thele laſt; for the human 


mind, 
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mand, ſrom its natural weakneſs, loves to particularize 
all the objects ot its ſtudies. 

Addiſon, in his remarks on Miſſon's Tour to Italy, 
page 322, ſays, that there is in the Lake of Geneva, 
in ſummer, towards evening, a kind of flux aud reflux, 
occationed by the melting of the ſnows, which fall into 


it in greater quantities aiter noon than at other ſea. 
ſons ot the day, | ; 


About the middle of the Euripus a ftrait of the 
Archipelago, which ſeparates the ancient Beotia 


from the iſland of Eubea, now Negropont, the water 


is known to flow ſometimes north, ſometimes ſouth, 
ten, twelve, fourteen times a day, with the rapidity of 
a torrent. "Theſe multiplied and frequently unequal 
movements, cannot poflibly be referred to the tides 
of the ocean, ſcarcely perceptible in the Medi- 
texranean, A Jeſuit, quoted by Spon,* endeavours 
to reconcile hels to the phaſes of the moon; but ſup- 
poling his table of them to be accurate, their regularity 
and irregularity is a difficulty of no eaſy ſolution, 
He adds, that in the ſea ot Perſia the flux never takes 


place but in the night time; and that under the arctic 


pole, on the contrary, it is perceptible twice in the day- 
time, without ever being obſerved in the night. It 
is not ſo, ſays he, with the Euripus, 

I hall obſerve that this remark, with reſpeRt to 
the pole, evinces that its two diurnal fluxes are the 
eijetts of the ſun, who acts, only during the day, on 
the icy extremities of the New and Old Worlds, As 


to the Euripus, the variety, number, and rapidity of. 


its fluxes, you their origin is alſo in icy mountains, 
ſituated under different aſpects of the ſun. For, ac- 


cording to that ſame jeſult, the Ifland of Eubea, on 


one fide of the ſtrait, contains mountains covered 
with ſnow ſor fix months of the year: and we know 
that Beotia, on the other ſide, contains mountains of 
an equal elevation, and even ſome crowned with ice 
all the year round, ſuch as Mount Oëta. If theie 
fluxes and refluxes of the Euripus take place as fre- 
quently in winter, which 1s not affirmed, the cauſe 
muſt be aſcribed to the rains which then fall on theſe 
lofty collateral mountains, 

I have no doubt that objections may be ſtarted againft 


| the 
Voyage to Grrece and the Levant, by Spon, vol. U. p. 340. 
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the haſty explanation given of the courle of the tides, 
of the earth's motion in the ecliptic, and of the univer- 
{al deluge, occaſioned by the effufions of the polar ices; 
but theſe phy ſical cauſes preſent themſelves with a high- 
er degree of probability, ſimplicity, and conformity 
to the general progreſs of Nature, than the aſtronomi- 
cal cauſes ſo ſar beyond our reach, by which attempts 
have been made to explain them, It belongs however 
te the impartial reader to decide, 

Let us now return to the ſorm of the great baſon of 
the ocean. Two principal currents croſs it from eaſt 
to weſt, and from north to ſouth, The firſt, coming 
from the ſouth pole, puts in motion the ſeas of India, and, 
directed along the eaſtern extent of the old continent, 
runs from eaſt to weſt, and from welt to eaſt, in the 
courſe of the ſame year, ſorming, in the Indian Ocean, 
what are called the monſoons. This we have already 
remarked; but what has not been hitherto brought 
forward, though it well de erves to be ſo, is, that all 
the bays, creeks, and mediterraneans of ſouthern Aſia, 
ſuch as the gulls ol Siam and Bengal, the Perſian Gult, 
the Red Sea, and a great many others, are directed, 
relatively to this current, north and ſouth, ſo as not 
to be ſtemmed by it. 

The ſecond current, iſſuing from the north pole, 
gives an oppoſite movement of our ocean, and, inclo'ed 
between the continent of America and ours, proceeds 
from north to ſouth, and returns from ſouth to north 
in the ſame year, forming, like that of India, real mon- 
ſoons, though carefully obſerved by navigators, All 
the bays and mediterraneans of Europe, and thoſe on 
the eaſtern coaſt of America, are directed, relatively to 
this current, eaſt and weſt, fo that their mouth only is 
croſſed by them, and their depth is not expoſed to the 
impulſions of the general movements of the ocean, 

ES the calmne's of bays many veſſels run thither 
in queſt of anchoring ground; and for this reaſon 
Nature placed, in their bottoms, the mouths of moſt 
rivers, that their waters might be diſcharged into the 
ocean, without being driven furiouſly back by the di- 
rection of its currents. She has employed ſimilar pre- 
cautions for the ſecurity of even the ſmalleſt fireams 
which empty themſelves into the fea, Not an expe- 

| rienced 
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Tienced ſeaman ho does not know there is ſcarcely a 
creek but has its little rivulet, But for the witdom 
apparent in theſe diſpoſitions, the ſtreams, deſtined to 
water the earth, muſt frequently have e it. 
Nature employs flill other means for ſecuring the 
courſe of rivers, and eſpecially for protecting their 
diicharges into the fea. The chief of thele are iſlands 
which preſent channels of different directions, that if 
the winds or currcnts of the ocean ſhould block up 
one of their outlets, the waters might have a free 
paſſage through another. Here I cannot help ob- 
lerving that we recedevery widely from the intentions 
of nature, in re-uniting the iſlands of a river to the 
ad/oining continent, for then its waters flow in a 
ſingle chaunel only, and when the winds blow in 
oppoſition to the current, they can eſcape neither 


to the right nor to the leſt; they ſwell, overflow, 


inundate the plains, carry away the bridges, and oc- 
cation moſt of the ravages which, in modern times, 
ſo frequently endamage our cities, 

Bays and gulfs are not ſituated at the extremities 
of the currents of the ocean, but of iſlands, At the 
extremity of the great current of the Indian Ocean 
is placed the Iſland of Madagaſcar, which protects 


Africa againſt it: violence, The iflands of the 'Terra- 


del- Fuego defend the ſouthern extremity of America, 
at the confluence of the eaſtern and weſtern currents ot 
the South Seas, 'The numerous archipelagos of the 
Indian Ocean and South Sea are ſituated about the 
line, where the two general currents ot the north and 

ſouth ſeas meet, | 
With iſands too Nature protects the inlets of 
bays and mediterraneans, All currents bear upon 
them, and many are noted from their prodigious ſwells 
and their guſts of wind, Not that they contain within 
themſelves the cauſes of ſuch phenomena, but from 
their being placed in the ſocuſes of the revolutions of 
the ocean and the atmoſphere, for the purpoſe of wea- 
kening their effects. They are in poſitions nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe of capes, which are all celebrated for the 
violent tempeſls which beat upon them, Hence the 
ſea proverb to double the cape, to expreſs the ſurmount- 
ing of ſome great difficifly, The ocean inſtead of 
bearing 
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bearing upon the retiring parts of the continent, ſets 
in upon and muſt ſpecdily have deſtroyed thole moſt 
prominent, had not Nature moſt wondertully fortified 
them, 

Every iſle has its proper fortification, proportioned 
to its danger, trom the billows of the ocean, It is not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe the water rouſed into a tempeſt, 
to form an idea of their fury, The ſimple action of 
thetrade winds, however uniform, gives them the moſt 
violent impuliaticn ; but their courſe is retarded by 
the currents which croſs it, and the calms which 
Nlacken, and above all by che banks, ſhlallows, and 
iſlands which break it. | 

Iſlands, then, are not fragments ſeparated by vio- 
lence from the continents, Their poſition in the 
ocean, the manner they are defended, and their dura- 
tion, conſtitute a complete demonſtration of this. 
Conſidering how long the ſea has been battering them 
with its utmoſt fury, they muſt have bcen, by this time, 
reduced to a flate of total ruin, Scylla and Charyhdis, 
nevertheleſs, emit to this day their ancient roarings, 
lo as to be heard at the extremities of Sicily, 

Iſlands have exiſted, ſuch as we now ſee them, from 
the origin of the globe, and are in no one reſpe.. the 
work of chance, They contain, as continents them- 
ſelves do, mountains, peaks, rivers, and lakes, propor- 
tioned to their magnitude, 'To demonſtrate this new 
truth, I ſhall again touch upon the diftribution of the 

lobe. 

: The chains of mountains in both continents are pa- 
rallel to che ſeas of their coaſts: ſo that if you fee the 
plan of thoſe chains, with its branches, you can deter- 
mine the ſhore of the ſea which correſponds to them, 
the mountains being always parallel, ** may alſo, 
on ſeeing the ſinuofities of a ſhore, determine thoſe 
of the chains of mountains in the interior of the coun- 
try; for the gulfs of a ſea always correſpond to the 
valleys of the mountains of the lateral continent. 

Theſe correſpondencies are perceptible in the two 

reat chains of the Old and New Worlds. 'That of 
T aurus runs eaſt and weſt, as does the Indian Ocean, 
incloſing the different gulfs by branches to the extremi- 
ties of moſt of their capes. On the contrary, the chain 
of the Andes, in America, runs north and ſouth, like 
the 
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the Atlantic Ocean. It 1s alſo worthy of remark, that 
theſe chains of mountains are oppoſed to the regular 
winds which croſs thoſe feas, and convey emanations 
from them, their elevation being greater the farther 
they are removed from the ſhore, | | 

For this reaſon the chain of the Andes along the 
South Sea'receives the emanations of the Atlantic Oce- 
an, waſted by the eaſt wind over the vaſt continent of 
America. The broader that continent becomes, the 
greater is the elevation of that chain. Toward the 
iſthmus of Panama, where the continent has no great 
breadth, the elevation of the mountains 1s incon- 
ſiderable; but they ſuddenly rife as the American con- 
tinent widens, The fituation and elevation of this chain 
were equally neceſſary to the fertility of this grand 
diviſion of the New World, for if inſtead of ſtretching 
lengthwiſe by the South Sea, it had extended along 
the coaſts of Braſil, it would have intercepted all the 
vapours conveyed over the continent by the eaſt wind; 
and if it were not elevated to a region of the atmof- 
phere, to which no yapour could aſcend, becauſe of 
the ſubtlety of the air and intenſeneſs of the cold, all 
the clouds borne by the eaſt wind would be carried 
beyond it into the South Sea. On either of theſe 
ſuppoſitions, moſt of the rivers of South America 
would be dried' up, 1 

The ſame er may be applied to the chain 
of Taurus; but I ſhall ſubjoin ſome farther obſervati- 
ons reſpecting the configuration of thoſe mountains, 
to confirm the uſe to which they are deſtined by Nature. 
They are crowned, from diſtance to diftance, by long 
peaks, moſtly of granite, which attract the vapours of 
the atmoſphere in ſuch a quantity, that they themſelves 
frequently diſappear, 55 Ly . ; 

I had the curioſity to examine the nature of the 


rock of which the Peak of Piterboth, in the Iſle of 


France, is compoſed, and perceived on its ſurface 
ſmall grains of copper. No doubt it muſt be impreg- 
nated wich that metal; and to the copper we may 
perhaps aſcribe its virtue of attracting the clouds; 
this metal, as well as iron, having the property of 
attracting thunder, I do not know of what materials 
other peaks are compoſed, but at the ſummit and on 
the . — of the Andes = found the gold and filyer 
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mines of Chili and Peru; and all mines of iron and 
copper are at the ſource of rivers, and in elevated ſitua- 
tions, where they diſcover themſelves by the ſogs 
which ſurround them, Whether this attractive qua- 
lity be common to granite, to rocks of a different na- 
ture, or depends on tome metal amalgamated with them, 
J conſider all che peaks in the world as real electric 
needles, TO - 

But it was not ſufficient that clouds ſhould collect 
and fix on the tops of-mountains; the rivers which have 
their ſources there, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon was at 
an end,. muſt have had ceaſed to flow, had not Nature 
contrived lakes in the vicinity of their peaks, to furniſh 
a regular and conſtant ſupply. Moſt of thoſe lakes, 
of an incredible depth, anſwer other purpoſes; ſuch as 
receiving the melted now of mountains, which would 
otherwiſe flow too rapidly. When once full they are 
long in exhaufling. They exiſt, internally.or exter- 
nally, as the ſource of all regular currents of water 
when external they are proportioned by their extent, 
depth, and diſcharges, to the ze of the river they are 
deſigned to emit, as well as the peaks in the vicinity. 
Theſe oorreſpondencies undoubtedly were known to 
antiquity; for I hayc ſeen ancient medals, on which 
rivers were repre'ented by figures leaning on an,urn, 
and ſtretched at the baſis of a py ramid, probably deſign- 
ed to denote their ſource and their diſcharge. 

The iſlands which deviate from theſe diſpoſitions, but 
few in number, have remote relations ſtill more won- 
derful, and well worthy of being ſtudied, They furniſh, 
in their vegetable and animal productions, other proofs 
that they are continents in miniature. Every ifland 
has its champaign country, its valleys, its hills, its hy- 
draulic pyramids, and its Naiads, in proportion to its 
extent. : | 5 71 | 
Some few iſlands, it is true, contain mountains more 
elevated than their territory may ſeem to require, as 
'Tener'f, But that iſland has mountains of no great 
elevation proportioned to its bays. Its peak, covered 
with ice, is directly oppoſite the entrance of the great 
ſandy deſart, called Zara, and refreſhes its ſhores and 
atmoſphere by the effuſion of its ſnows, in the midſt of 
fummer. Nature has placed other glaciers beſides at 
the entrance of this burning defart, ſuch as Mount Atlas, 


The 
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The icy mountains are prineipally - deſigned to 
cool the ſhores of the ſeas between the 'tyopics, and 
the zones. of ſand. to accelerate the fuſion of the 


na- polar ices. We can indicate only thoſe wonderful 
m, — but it is ſufficient to peruſe” the Journals 
ric of navigators, and to ſtudy geographical charts, to be 


convinced that the principal part of the continent of 
Atrica is fituated in ſuch a manner, that the wind of 
the north pole blows moſt conſtantly on its coaſts: 
and that the ſhore of South America projects beyond 
the line, ſo as to be cooled by the wind of the fouth 
pole. The trade-winds in the Atlantic Ocean par- 
ticipate of the influence of both poles; that on our 
fide draws confiderably toward the north, and that 
beyond the line depends greatly on che fouth pole. 
Theſe - two winds are mot oriental, as. erroneouſly 
imagined, they blow nearly in the directions of the 


er channel which ſeparates: America from Africa. 

ent, The warm winds in the torrid zone blow, in their 
are turn, the moſt conſtantly toward the poles; and it 
wy. is fingularly remarkable, that as Nature has placed 
to icy mountains in its vicinity to cool its ſeas, con- 
ach Jointly with thoſe of the poles,” ſhe has likewiſe ex- 
ITN, tended a long zone'of ſand, to'increafe the heat of the 
ign- ſouth ſea on its way to warm the Teas of che north. 


This zone commences beyond Mount Atlas, and en- 


but compaſſes che earth like à belt, extending fam the 
on- moſt weſterly point of Alrica to the maſt eaſterly ex- 
ſh, tremity of Afia, in a reduced diſtanee of more than 
oofs three thouſand leagues. Some branches of it (deviate 
and from the 1 direction, and advance: directly 
by- toward the north,” ent oo ot 366-7 13 TR 
d its Every icy moumain has its Tandy girdle, which ac- 
celerates the fufron of its  ſnows.. Theſe zones of fand 
10re ſurround not only their baſes, but there are ſ6me of 
„a8 them on the higher regions of the mountains up to the 
reat very peaks. Theſe ſandy belts contribute alſs to the 
zred repair of the waſte which the territory of the moun- 
reat tain, from time to time, undergoes : perpetual clouds 
and of duſt ãſſue from them, rifing-on the . of the fea, 
ſt of where the ocean forms the firſt deft: of theſe ſands, 


es at Teduced to an impalpable powder by the daſhing of the 
das. waves upon them; we afterwards find theſe clouds 
The E2 * of 
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of duſt in the vicinity of lofty mountains. The con- 
veyance ot the ſands is made from the ſhores of the ſea 
into the interior of the continent at Cifterent ſeaſons, 
and in various manners, The moſt conſiderable hap- 
pens at the equinoxes, for then the winds blow from 
the ſea into the land. | Fe 
The icy and {andy zones are found in a different 


harmony on the continent of the New World. They 
run, like its ſeas, from north to ſouth, whereas thoſe 


of the old continent are directed, conformably to the 
lengthwiſe direction of the Indian Ocean, from weſt 


to eaſt. | 


The influence of icy mountains extends farther 
over the ocean than the land. Thoſe o: the two poles 
take the direction of the channel of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The ſwows which cover the long chain of the Andes, 
in America, ſerve to cool the ne. * of the South 8 a, 
by the action of the eaſt wind which paſſes over itz 
but as part of that ſea and its ſhores, ſheltered from 
this wind, by the very height of the Andes, would have 
been expoſed to an exceflive heat, Nature has formed 
an elbow weſtward, at the moſt ſoutherly part of 
America, covered with icy mountains, ſo that the freſh 
breezes, which perpetually iſſue. from them, may 
graze along the ſhores of Chili and Peru. Theſe 
breezes, denominated: the ſoutherly, prevail there all 
the year round. They do not, in truth, come from the 
ſouth pole, for if ſo, no veſſel could ever double Cape 
Horn, but they come from the extremity of Magellan's 
Land, which is evidently bent backward, with relation 
to the ſhores of the South Sea. 

The ices of the poles, then, renovate the waters of 
the ſea, as the ices of mountains renovate thoſe of the 
great rivers. Theſe eſcaſions of the polar ices preſs 
toward the line, from the action of the ſun, who is in- 
ceſſantly pumping up the waters of the fea in the tor- 
rid zꝭ0ne, and deter mines, by this diminution of bulk, 
the waters of the pales to ruſh thitherward. This is 
the firſt cauſe of F . of the South Seas, as bas 
been already obſeryed, It would appear highly proba- 
ble that the polar effuſions are proportioned to the eva- 
poration of the ocean, ff om 00D 
The fea was deſtined to receive, by means of the 
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rivers, all. the ſpoils of vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions, Its ſhores, within the torrid zone, would 
have been quickly liable to, putreſaction, had not Na- 
ture employed different methods to keep them cool. 
It is for this reaſon, as certain philoſophers allege, 
that the ſea is ſalt between the tropics; but it is like- 
wiſe ſo to the north; nay, more ſo, it we may rely on 
the recent experiments of the intereſting M. de 


Pages. - be 

"Phe ſaltneſs of the ſea however does not preſerve 
its waters from corruption, as is vulgarly believed; 
Mariners well know that if a, bottle or caſk is filled, 
in hot climates, with ſea- water; it ſoon. becomes putrid; 
Sca-water is not à pickle, butja 1eal. lixivial, which 
quickly diſſolves dead bodies. Though ſalt to the taſte, 


it takes out falt ſooner than freſh water, as our ſailors 


employ no other in freſhening their falt proviſions. 


e bones of all, animals as well as the madrépores, 


in a ſtate of life brown, red, &c. on being put into ſea- 
water, on. the brink of the ſhore, ſoon become white 


as ſnow. Sea-water. is impregnated not only with | ſalt 
but bitumen, and, other, ſubſtances not known; but falt 
is in it, to aſſiſt the diſſolution of floating cadaverous 
bodies, as that we mingle with our food aſſiſts digeſtion, 


Had Nature made it à pickle, the ocean would be co- 


vered with all che impuraties of che earth; thus kept in 
a ſtate of perpetual preſer vation 
Theſe obſervations will indieate the uſe of volcanos, 
They do not proceed from the internal fires of the earth, 
but derive their origin and materials from the waters. 
There 1s not a Sagle volcano in the interior of conti - 
nents, unleſs in the vicinity of ſome great lake, ſuch 
as hat of Mexico, They are ſituated moſily in iſlands, 
at the extremity or confluence of the currents of the fea, 
and in the counter-tide of their waters, This is the 
reaſon why we find them in ſuch numbers toward the 
line, and along the ſhore of the South, Sea, where the 
jouth wind brings back all the ſubſtances ſwimming 
about in a ſlate of diſſolution... |... VP 
Another proof that they, owe their ſupport to the ſea 
is, that, in their eruptions, they frequently vomit out 
torrents of ſalt- water. Newton alcribed their origin 
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* ' 1 
and duration to caverns of ſulphur in the bowels of 
the earth: but that great man had not reflected on 
the poſition of volcanos in the vicinity of water, 
nor calculated the prodigious quantity of ſulphur, the 
itude and duration of their fires muſt have requir- 
ec. Beſides, Nature does —— in vain. hat 


purpole could be anſwered by ſuch magazines of ſul- 
phur, in the interior of the earth? They would remain 
ertire in places not "conſumed: by the fire. What, 
beſides, could renovate them when exhauſted? A 
ſupply ſo conſtant for keeping up volcanos is not 
in the earth, but in the ſea, It is furniſhed by the oils, 
bitumens, and nitres of vegetables and animals, con- 
veyed by the rains, and rivers into the ocean, where 
the diſſolution of all bodies is completed. Volcanos 
take fire, and feed themſelves with all theſe ſubſtan- 
etes. pc's a EP $ 4 ; * 

If Nature had not kindled theſe furnaces on the 
ſhores of the ocean, its waters would be covered 
with etables and animals, which could never eva- 
porate, for they reſiſt the action of the air. Nature 
purifies the waters by the fire of volcanos, as ſhe 
puriſies the air by thoſe of thunder; and as ftorms 
are more common in hot countries, ſhe has in 


theſe likewiſe multiplied volcanos, and for the ſame 


reaſon, | 

We. find: lavas, indeed, in the interior of countries; 
but a proof they owe their origin to the water is, 
that the volcanos which produced them became ex- 
tinct when the waters failed them, Theſe volcanos 
were kindled by the vegetable and animal fermen- 
rations of the earth after the deluge,, when the ſpoils 
of ſo many foreſts' and animals whoſe trunks and 
bones are ſtill found in our quarries, floated on the 
ſurface of the ocean, and formed prodigious depoſits, 
when, the currents accumulated” in the cavaties of the 
mountains. Doubtleſs they caught fire in this ftate 
by the effect of fermentation merely, juſt as we 


lee Racks of damp hay catch fire in our meadows, 


It now remains only to refute the opinion .of thoſe 
who maintain that the earth is a ſecretion from the 
fun, The chief arguments by which they ſupport it 

5 | | "oY 
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| — | 
are its volcanoy; its "granites, and-its progreſſive re- 
eeration from year to year, | 
We have demonſtrated that yolcanos do not proceed 
from the interior of the earth; and granites do not 
preſent in the aggregation of their grains the remoteſt 
veſtige of the action of fire. Agates, flints, and every 
ſpecies of the filex, ſeem to be analogous to vitrifica- 
tions, from their half-tranſparenoy, and their being 
uſually found in beds of marle, reſembling banks of 
lime extinguiſhed ; but thefe ſubſtances are not the 
productions of fire, for lavas never preſent any thing 
ſimilar. I have picked up, on the flinty hills off Low- ' 
er Normandy, oyſter-ſhells perfectly complete, amal- 
amated with” black fliats, called %s. Had theſe 
Þiſers been vitrified by fire, they would have calcined, 
or, at leaſt, altered the oyfter-ſhells which adhered to 
them; but theſe were as ſound as if juſt taken out of 
the water, | IP 
It is a geometrical | impoſſibility that our globe 
ſhould have been detached from che ſun, by the tranſit 
of a comet, beeauſe it muſt have, on the very hypotheſis 
of this impulſion, been hurried along in the ſphere 
of the comet's attraction, or carried back into that of 
the ſun, Tt has, in truth, remained in the ſphere of 
the ſun's attraction; but it is not eaſy to conceive how 
it never approached nearer, and maintains the diftance 
of ' almoſt | 42,000,000 of leagues, while no comet 
prevents its returning to. the place from which it ſet 
out, The ſun, it is ſaid, has a centrifugal force, The 
globe of the earth, therefore, muſt be retiring from it. 
No, it is alledged, becauſe the earth has a conſtant ten- 
dency towards that luminary. It muſt, accordingly, 
have loſt the centritugal force, which ſhould adhere to 
its very nature, as being a portion of the ſun, A 
Tt is alſo a phyſical impoffibility, that the earth 
fhould contain in its bowels ſo many heterogeneous 
ſubſtances, fuppoling it a ſeparation from à body ſo 
komogeneous as the ſun, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
be in any reſpet conſidered as the wreck' of ſolar and. 
vitrified ſubſtances, ſeeing ſome of our terreſtial ele- 
ments, as water and fire, are abſolutely incompatible, 
But J ſhall confine myſelf to the refrigeration aſcribed 
to the earth, becauſe the evidence on which this opi- 
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nion refts, is level to the comprehenſion of all men, 
and is of importance to their ſecurity. 11 

If the earth is becoming colder, * ſun, from which 
it is {aid to have been ſeparated, muſt be getting cold in 
proportion; and the mutual diminution of heat in 
theſe two globes, muſt become perceptible in a courſe 
of ages, at leaſt on the furtace of the earth, in the eva- 
porations of the ſeas, in the diminution of rains, and 
eſpecially in the deſtruction of a great number of 
plants, killed every day, merely from the diminution 
of only a few degrees of heat, when the climate 1s 
changed upon them. Not a ſingle plant, however, 
has been loſt of all thoſe which were known to Circé, 
the moſt ancient of botaniſts, whoſe herbal Homer 
has, in ſome meaſure, preſerved for us. The plants 
celebrated in ſong by Orpheus, and their virtues, 
tubſiſt to this day. 

Such are the teſtimonies adduced from the vegetable 
kingdom, reſpecting the uniformity and conſtancy of 
the temperature of the globe; let us examine thoſe of 
the human race, 'There are ſome of the inhabitants of 
Switzerland, it is alledged, who have perceived a pro- 
gromee accumulation of the ices on their mountains, 

could oppoſe to this evidence, that of other modern 
obſervers, who pretend, with as little foundation, that 
the cold is diminiſhing there; but I ſhall adhere to 
the teſtimony of the ancients, who ſay, that if the re- 
frigeration of the earth is perceptible in the liſe of 
one man, it muſt be much more ſo in that of mankind; 
now, all the temperatures deſcribe{ by the moſt, anci- 
ent hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Ceſar, Plutarch, and Xeno- 
phon, are preciſely the ſame at this day as they were 
at the time when choſe ſeveral hiſtorians wrote, The 
book of jos, which contains more profound views of 
Nature than is generally imagined, the moſt common 
whereof were unknown to us two centuries ago, wakes 
frequent mention of the falling of the ſnows in Arabia, 
toward the zoth degree of north latitude, Mount 
Lebanon bears the Arabian name of Liban, white, on 
account of the ſnows with which its ſummit is covered 
all theycar round, | 2 | 

If, during a period of mote than 3000 years, the 
old had gone on increaſing from year to year, 4 80 

eſe 


3 | We | + thin 8; 


theſe climates, their winters muſt now have been at long i 


L and ſevere as in Greenland, But Lebanon, and the lofty” $1 
2 rovince of Aſia, have preſerved the ſame temperature, | 
1 he little iſle of Ithaca is ſtill covered in winter with '\ 
the hoar froſt; and it produces, as in the days of Tele- 1 
machus, the laurel and the olive. * 
0 — = ——v— — —— 
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EFTLY TO OAJECTIONS AGA!NST PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE DISORDERS OF THE VEGE- 
FABLE KINGDOM, 3 | [GEL 


£ . 
74 HE earth, ſay the Objefors, is a garden injudigi+ -. 
ouſly laid out. Men of wit, who never travelled, have 
painted it, when proceeding tram the hand of nature, 
as if the giants bad been fighting in it, They repre. 
ſent its rivers flowing at random: its moraſſes as yaſt 
collections of mid, the trees ,of its ſoreſts, turned up- 
{de down; its plains buried under rocks, or over- 
ſpread with thorns; all its high ways unpaſſable: its 
culture the puny efforts of human Ts Such re- 
preſentations have ſometimes afflicted and inſpired mg 
with diſtruſt of the AuTuox of Nature, To no pur- 
poſe had He in other reſpe@s loaded man with benefits; 
one of our moſt preſſing neceBties had been oygrjook- 
ed, if He had n«gleQed,to care for our habitation, ; 
The inundations of riyers, ſuch as the Amazon, 
Oroonoko, and many others, are periodical. 'They 
manure the lands they inundate ; rl it is well known | 
the banks of thoſe rivers ſwarmed with populous nati- 
4 | ons, before Europeans ſeitled there,  "Dhe iohabitants is 
were benefited from, theſ een by the; qbuy- 
dance of the filherics and the . ie Hach © 
So far from confidexing them as convulſions of N Atte, 
they received them as bleflings from Heaven, uſt as 
the Egyptians prized - overflowings of the Nile. 
3 
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Was it, then, a mortifying ſpectacle to fee their deep 
foreſts imerſeQed withwater, which they could traverſe 
in their canoes, and pick the fruits at their eaſe? Nay, 
certain tribes of the Oroonoko,. determined by theſe 
accommodations, had acquired the ſingular habit of 
dwelling on the tops of trees, and ſeeking under their 
foliage an habitation, food, and a fortreſs, Moſt of 
them, however, inhabited only the banks of rivers, 
and preferred them to the ſurrounding deſerts, though 
not expoſed to inundations. 

We ſee order only. where we can ſee corn grow. 
Our habit of confining the channels of rivers within 
dykes and mounds, of gravelling and paving our high- 
roads, of applying the ſtraight line to our garden-alleys 
and baſons of water, of {quaring our parterres, nay, 
our very trees, accuſtoms us to conſider every deviation 
from our re angles, as abandoned to contuſion. But 
it is in places with which we have been tampering, that 
we frequently ſee real diſorder, We fet fountains a 
ac Form the tops of mountains; plant poplars and 

imes upon rocks, throw our vineyards into valleys, 
and raiſe our meadows to the declivities of hills. 2 
thefe laborious exertions but be relaxed, and all this 
culture, the work of man, will diſappear ; demonſtra- 
ting how inefficient his power is, when ſtruggling 
againſt that of Nature, | 

I have not had the felicity, like the primitive naviga- 
tors, who diſcovered uninhabited iſlands, to contemplate 
che face of the ground as it came from the hand of the 
Cxxaror ; but I have ſeen portions of it which 
bad undergone alterations ſufficiently inconſiderable to 
ſatisfy me, that nothing could then equal their virgin 
beanties, To the lalloebee of theſe firſt aſpeas, 
I aſeribe the ſuperiot talents of the earlier writers 
who have painted Nature, and the ſublime enthuſiaſm 
Whith a Homer and an Orpheus have transfuſed into 
their poe.y. Among the moderns, the hiſtorian of 
Atifon's expedition, Cook, Banks, Solander, and 
others, have deſcribed theſe natural ſites in the iſlands 
f inian, Maſſo, Juan Fernandez, and Otaheité, de- 
Ughting all perſons of feal taſte, though theſe iſlands 
" Tad been, 16. part, degraded by the Indians and 
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The Author here goes on to lament that he bad 
ſeen only countries frequented by Europeans, and de- 
ſolated by war or by lavery. He, however, excepts 
two places he had viſited in the courſe of his travels, 
the one in the Iſſe of France, the other in Ruffian Fin- 
land, He dwells at great length on the manner in 
which Nature diſpoſes her plans in climates ſo very 
oppoſite, and coneludes his obſervations by ſtating that 
it would be no eaſy matter to deſcribe the hoſpnable 
reception we found in the ſolitary manſions of thoſe 
nerd regions, Their maſters exerted themſelves 
in every poffible way; to detain us among them for 
many days together, They ſent to the diſtance of ten, 
of fifteen leagues, invitations to their friends and rela- 
tions, to come and aſliſt them to entertain us; and the 
days and the nights paſſed away in dancing and fef- 
it. 

Plants are not ſcattered about at random over the 
earth ; there is order in their combination, If weexamine 
their expanſion, attitude, magnitude, and proportions, 
we ſhall find as much harmony in the aggregation . of 
their paris, as in that of their ſpecies, It is impoſſible, 
in any reſpect, to corfider them as mere mechanical 
productions of heat and cold, of dryneſs and humidity, 
as all theſe phyſical cauſes united, could not have de- 
termin2d the port-of one ſingle moſs, It has been laid 
down as an indubitable principle, that their ſaps aſcend 
through the wood, and re-deſcend through the rind. 
To this I ſhall oppoſe the inſtance of a great cheſtnut- 
tree, in the garden of the "Thuilleries, which, for 
twenty years paſt, has had no bark round its under 
fart, and is neyertheleſs in perfect vigor. On the 
other hand, we have ſeen old willows without a bit 
of good wood left, * Beſides, how is it poſhble to apply 
this principle of vegetation to a multitude of plants, 
tome compoled entirely of tubes, and others having no 
rind, but encloſed only in dry pellicles? 

Neither is there more truth in the ſuppoſition that 
they riſe in a perpendicular line, that to this direction 
they are determined by the action of columns of aix. 
Some, it muſt be allowed, do follow this direction; 
tbut- creeping plants of every ſpecies deviate from it. 
Others aſcend vertically, and having arrived at a certain 


* 
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height, in an air perfectly unobſtructed, fork off in 
various tiers, and ſend out cheir branches horizontally. 
All theſe attitudes may be ſeen under the ſame bearing. 
of wind. Nay, ſome aſſume forms that all the art of 
the gardener could hardly impreſs upon them; ſuch 
is the badamier of the Indies. There are plants un- 
commonly vigorous which recede from the yertical 
line the moment they get above ground; ſuch is the. 
falſe potatoe of India, which loves to crawl along the. 
ſand of the ſhores; and the ratan of China, which 
frequently grows in ſimilar ſituations, . 'Theſe plants 
| do not crawl from weakneſs. The ſcions of the ratan 
are ſo ſtrong that the Chineſe make cordage of them 
for their ſhipping; and. when on the ground, they 
ſerve as a trap tor the deer, who cannot rf, phos them- 
ſelves, They are nets ſpread out by the hand of 
Nature. | 
I ſhould never have done were I to touch but 
Nightly en the different ports of vegetables; what E 
have ſaid will demonſtrate that there is not a fingie 
g one whoſe direction is determined by the vertical 
column of the air, an error that has gained currency 
from its being taken for granted that plants affected 
the greateſt volume of air. 
Plants, it has been ſaid, are mechanical bodies. 
Try then to conſtruct a body ſo flim, tender and fragile. 
as a leaf, which ſhall for whole years reſiſt the w.nds, 
| the rains, the keeneſt froſt, the moſt ardent, fun, A 
| ſpirit of life, independent of all latitudes, governs, 
reſerves, and reproduces plants, They repair the 
| 1njuries they may 8 ſuſtained, and ſkin over their 
wounds with a new rind, The pyramids of Egypt 
are crumbled into powder; but the graſſes which 
| 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 


cloathed the ſoil, while the Pharaohs filled the throne, 
ſubfiſt to this day. How many Greek and Roman 
ſepulchral monuments of ſtone rivetted with iron, 
have diſappeared i Nothing remains around their ru- 
Ins but the cypreſfſes which ſhaded them ! 4 
It is the ſun, ſay they, who gives exiſtence to vegeta- 

bles, and maintains it. But that all-powerful agent of 
Nature is not the ſole cauſe even of their expanſion, 
If his heat invites moſt of thoſe of our climates to open 
their lowers, it obliges others to ſhut them: nay, his 
remoteneſs from our hemiſphere does not deſtroy in b 
the 
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the power of Nature At that ſeaſon vegetate moſt of 
the moſies of the rocks, and then the trunks of trees 
cover themſelves, in humid ſituations, with plants im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, called minium and lichen, 
which, give them the appearance, in froſty weather 
of columns of green bronze. Theſe vegetations, in the 
ſeverity of winter, overturn all our reaſonings reſpeg- 
ing the univerſal effects of heat, as plants of an organi- 
zation ſo extremely delicate, require a temperature 
ce moſt gentle. h ne rh rent, 2 7 1 

Again, the fall of the leaf itself, conſidered as an 
effect of the ſun's abſence, is not occaſioned by cold. 
If the palm retains its foliage all the year in the ſouth, 
the fir is equal y an evergreen in the north. The birch, 
the larch, and other ſpecies of trees, ſhed their leaves in 
northern climates, on the approach of winter; but a 
fimilar depredation is likwiſe made on other trees, to 
the ſouthward. It is the reſinous ſubſtance, we are told, 
which preſerves the foliage of the fir in che noi th: but 
the larch, likewiſe a reſinous plant, is flripped of its ver- 
dure-in winter; whereas the flara, the ivy, the privet, 
and many other ſpecies; not reſinous, continue in full 
verdure at all ſeatons, | 9 

Without having recourſe to mechanical cauſes, the 
effects of which contradict themſelves on an attempt 
to generalize them, Why not recognize, in theſe varie- 
ties of vegetation, the ſteady and uniform direction 
of a Providence? That Providence has aſſigned to the 
ſouth, trees always green, clothed with a broad foliage, 
to ſhelter the animal creation from heat, The animals 
of hot climates hve otherwiſe been tenderly cared for, 
in being provided with clothing denuded of hair, con- 
ſequently light and cool; and in having their habitati- 
ons garniſhed with green ferns and liannes, ever freſh 
and comfortable. Neither has bountiful Nature ne- 
glected the animals of the north. She has ſpread as a 
roof over their heads, the ever-green firs whole lofiy 
and tufted pyramids ward off the ſnow from their 
roots, and whoſe. branches are ſo well furniſhed with 
long gray moſzes, that the trunk is rendered almoſt in. 


viſible; for a bed, ſhe has accumulated a bank of 'moſs 


on the ground, a foot in thickneſs, and the ſoft and dry 
leaves of many trees which fall R at the * 
proach of the inclement ſeaſon : finally, their provi 
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on is found in the fruits of thoſe very trees, then ar- 
rived at full maturity. | 
But one of the greateſt bleſſings of Providence con- 
ferred on the animals of the north, is their clothing of 
long and thick hair, which grows in winter, and falls 
off in ſummer. Naturaliſts account for this growth 
and decay, from the influence of heat. They pre- 
tend to ſupport their ſyſtem by inſtancing the human 
hair and beard, which grow rapidly in ſummer. But 
I would aſk them how in cold countries, horſes which 
in ſummer are fleek and ſmooth, aſſume in winter a 
long and ſhaggy coat, like the fleece of a ſheep? To 
this they reply, 'The internal heat of their body, in- 
creaſed by the external action of the cold, produces 
this wonderful phenomenon, ir 

To this I object, that eold does not produce this effect 
on the human beard. and hair, for it retards their 
growth; that in the caſe of animals, the hair is longer 
and thicker on thoſe parts of their body that F ove the 
leaſt natural heat, fuch as the tail, which is very buſhy 
in horſes, martens,, foxes, and wolves; that this hair 
is ſhort ard thick on the parts which hav2 moſt natural 
heat, as the belly. Their backs, ears, and frequently 
their very paws, are moſt amply furniſhed with hair. 
But I merely ſuppoſe this laſt objection; the external 
and internal heat of an African lion ought ſurely to 
be, at leaſt, as ardent as that of a Siberian wolt; 
whence is it, then, that the firſt is ſmooth, as if newly 


. ſhaven, whereas the other is ſhagged up to the eyes? 


The cold, deemed one of the greateſt obſtacles of ve- 
getation, is as neceſſary to certain plants as heat is to 
others. Vegetable tranſmigrations, however, might 
be effected by employing ice, in the ſouth, for the 
propagation of plants of hot climates, as I have ſeen 
ice imported from Etna 60 leagues diſtant, and pre erv- 
ed for months in the ſultry temperature of Malta; ſo 


that I think it might be procured in every country of 
the globe. 


So far is cold from being the enemy of all plants, 
that an the north we find foreſts of the talleſt growth, 
and greateſt extent in the world; and at the foot of the 
eternal ſnaws of Mount Lebanon, the cedar, the ki 

of vegetables, riſes in all his majeſty, The fir, next 
1125 * F WE 6 FA , to 
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to him the greateſt tree of our foreſts, arrives at a 
prodigious faze only in icy mountains, and in the cold 
climates of Norway and Ruſſſa. 
I ſhall conclude this Study with refuting. an error 
advanced by ſome celebrated writers, and highly pre- 
judicial to rural economy, namely, that cold is di- 
miaiſhed in the north in proportion as the foreſts are 
cut down. 17144619 N 
One day in ſummer, about two o'clock, being about 
to croſs the foreſt of Ivry. F ſaw ſome ſhepherds with 
their flocks, at a diſtance from it, repoſing under the 
ſhade of ſome trees, I aſked them why they did not 
take ſhelter in the foreſt from the heat of the ſun. 
They replied it was too hot there at that time of the 
day, and that they never drove their ſheep thither, ex- 
cept in the morning and evening. Being deſirous 
however of traverſing the foreſt, I engaged a lad to 
attend me as a guide, I felt all the way a ſtifling 
heat, much more ardent than was at that. hour feir 
in the open country. I did not begin to reſpire freel 
till I had got fairly clear of it, and had made my eſ- 
cape from the edge of the foreſt more than the diſtance 
of three muſket ſhot. I have ſince reflected on what 


the ſhepherds told me, reſpecting the heat of the woods, 


and on what I myſelf had experienced; and J have in 
fat remarked that in the ſpring all plants are more 
forward in the vicinity of woods, and that you find 
violets in flower on their borders much earlier than 
you gather them on the open plain, or on a naked 
ill, | | | 

Clearing ground of woods ſo greatly increaſes, the 
heat in warm countries, as I have bad occaſion to 
obſerve in the Iſle of France, on ſeveral parts of the 
coaſt, that the very graſs which puſhes away durin 

the rainy ſeaſon is ſoon burnt up by the ils: and 
there refulls from this parchedneſs of the coaſts, the 
drying up of many riyulets ; for the trees planted on 
the heights attract thither the humidity of the air, and 
fix it there. Beſides, by deſtroying the trees on the 
high grounds, the valleys are robbed of their natural 
manure, and the plains of the palliſades which ſhelt r 
them from thebigh winds, Theſe winds defolats ro fuch 
3 degree, the cultivation in ming plaves, Mt ent 
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will grow. I aſcribe to this the ſterility of the heaths in 
Britanny. In rain has the attempt been made to res- 
tore their ancient fertility: it never can ſucceed till 
their ſhelter and temperature are re- called, by re- ſow- 
ing their foreſts. But there is a requiſite prior even 
to this, the peaſantry muſt be rendered happy. The 
proſperity of a country depends, above all things, on 
that of its inhabitants, Joe 


* _— 
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STUDY SIXTH. 


REPLY, TO OBJECTIONS AGAINST /'PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE DISORDERS OF THE ANINAE 
KINGDOM, | | | 


— 


0 V E ſhall continue to diſplay the ſecundity of nor- 
thern regions, to overturn the prejudice which aſcribes 
this principle of life, in plants and animals, only to 
the heat of the ſouth, I could expatiate on the nu- 
merous and extenſive chaccs of elks, rein-deer, water- 
fowls, heath-cocks, hares, white bears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, erniines, beavers, &c, which the inhabitants 
of the northern diſtricts annually carry on, the very 
peltry of which forms a conſiderable branch of 


commerce for the markets of ail Europe: but I ſhall 


confine myſelf to their fiſheries, becauſe theſe precious 
gifts of the waters preſented to all nations, are no where 
ſo abundant as in the north. 5 


From the rivers and lakes of the north are extracted 


incredible multitudes of fiſnes. John Scheffer, in his 
Hiſtory of Lapland, tells us they catch atinually at 
Torneo, no leſs than 1300 boat-loads of ſalmon ; that 
Pikes are found there as ong as a man, and that 'every 
year they. ſalt as many as 


the north, But theſe fiſheries fall far ſhort of thoſe 
of the ſeas,*. from whence. is dragged- the enormous 
whale, uſually about 60 feet in length, 20 feet broad 
over the body and at the tall, 18 feet high, and which 
1 yields 


* Conſult Frederic Martens, of Hamburgh, 


upport four kingdoms of 
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yields to 130 barrels of oil. The fat is two feet thick, 
and in cutting it off chey uſe knives. fix feet lengg. 
From the ſeas of the north . iſſue annually innumera- 
ble ſhoals of fiſhes, enriching the fiſhers, of Europe. 
Their ſize is larger than in pre latitudes, and 
their ſpecies, more numerous. There are. computed 
twelve ſpecies of the whale tribe: and plaice are 
caught of the enormous weight of goolbs. . But of 
fiſhes beſt known to us, hexrings for example, it is an 
inconteſtable fact, that theſe. ſeas every, year ſend 
out more than ſufficient to feed all the inhabitants of 
Europe. | [nn 963; ene 26. 16 
The herring fiſhery was carried on fo far back 
as the year 1163, in the Straus of Sunda, between the 
iſlands of Schonen and Seeland. Philip de Meſieres 
relates, that in 1389, during September and October, 


the quantity of herrings in thoſe Straits was ſo prodi- 
gious, that, for ſeveral leagues together you might 


ave cut them with a ſword; and it is credibly report- 
ed, that 40,000 boats are employed for two months 


in catching herrings; each boat N at 4 
e es 


ſix perſons, and many not leſs than ten.“ 
the number of perions employed 300,000 Pruſſians 
and Germans. | do daring wot? 
In 1610, the Dutch, who carry on the herring-fiſhe- 
ry ſtill farther north, where the fiſh is better, derived 
a revenue from it, of 2,650,001. fterliog. I myſelf 
have witnetled in Amſterdam, in 1762, the joy of the 
pulace expreſſed by Arni reamers over the 
ops where that fiſh was expoſed to ſale, on the firſt 
arrivals; and in every ftreet this was the caſe. | 
In 1782, at the mouth of Gothela, a ſmall river 
which waſhes the walls of Gottenburg, 139,000 barrels 
were cured by ſalt, 3,500 ſmoked, and 2,845 caſks of 
oil extracted from what could not be preſerved. The 
Gazette of France,“ which contains an account of this 
fiſhery, remarks that, previous to 1/752, theſe fiſhes had 
entirely diſappeared for 72 years together. LI aſcribe 
their deſertion of this coaſt to the noiſe of ſome naval 
engagement, as is the caſe with the turtle of the iſland 
of Aicenſion, which ſorſake che road for weeks together, 
| when 


* Friday the 11th of October, 1782. 7 
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when veſſels paſſing that way diſcharge their great guns. 
It may be likewiſe accounted for from a conflagration 
of the foreſts, which might have deftroyed the vegeta- 
bles that attracted them to the coaſt, 

Font-Oppidan, the Fenelon of Norway, relates,“ 
that when the herrings coaſted along the ſhores of 
Norway. The whales, which purſue them in great 
numbers, and dart their water-ſpouts into the nir, 
give to the ſea the appearance of being covered over 
with ſmoking chimmes, 'The herringy, to clude the 
E cloſe in fhore into every 
ittle bay or creek; they branch off in ſuch quantities, 
that you may take them out in baſket;tull, and the coun- 
try people can even catch them by the hand,” After 
all che united. efforts of theſe fiſhers can effoct, hardly 
any impreſſffon is made on their general column, 
which coaſts along Gerwany, France, and Spain, as 
fax as the Straits of Gibraltar; devoured on their paſ- 
060 night and day, by multitudes of fiſhes and ſea- 
fowls, till the column is loſt on the ſhores of Africa, 
or returns, as other authors tell us, to the north, For 
ar own part, I no more believe herrings return from 

ence they came, than that fruits re-aſcend the” trees 
from which they have once dropped, Nature being. ſo 
magnificent in the entertainment which ſhe provides 
ſor man, that ſhe never ſerves up the diſhes a ſecond 
time, d; | 

The immenfe glat” of herrings is aſtoniſhing ; but 
how 1s that'aſtonrſhment increaſed, when it is confider- 
eck that this column is not half of what annually iſſues 
from the north !*It ſeparates at the northern extremity 
of Iceland, and while one diviſion diffuſes plenty over 
the ſtores of Europe, the other puſhes 1 to 
convey fimilar benelits to thoſe of America, accompa- 
nied by an incredible multitude of pilchers and cod, 
which renders fiſh ſo plenty in the iſland, that the in- 
habitants have them dried, and reduced to meal with 
a grind-ſtone to ſerve as food for their oxen and 
horſes. © | | 

It would appear that another column of thoſe fiſhes 
iſſues from the'north pole to the eaſtward of our conti- 


i nent, 


* Pont-Oppidan 's Natural Hiftory of Norway, 
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nent, and paſſes through the channel which ſeparates Ame. 
rica from Aſia. But as theſe ſeas are not much known 
to us, I ſhall purſue this Aſh no further. I muſt however 
obſerve, that more than half thoſe herrings are filled 
with eggs; and if the propagation were to go on 
o its full extent for | three or four generations 
only, the ocean itſelf would be unable to contain 
them, 9 47 
The fouth pole ts not leſs productive of fiſhes than 
the north. The nations neareſt to it live on fiſh, 
and practiſe hvſbandry of no kind. Sir John Nar- 
borough ſays, in his Journal of a Voyage to che South 
Seas, there muſt be cn theſe ſhores an infinite number 
of fiſhes to ſupport the ſex calves, penguins, and other 
fowls; which live ſolely on fiſh, and are all equally 
fat, though their number is beyond computation. 
They one day killed 400 ſea-lions in half an hour. 
Their fleſh is as tender and white as lamb, and excel. 
lent ſood when freſh, but ſtill better wh en it has been 
ſome time in ſalt. Here T muſt obſerve, that the fiſh 
of cold countries only uke in' falt eaſily, and retain 
part of their flavour. It ſeems a8 if Nature intended 
thus to communicate to all nations of the glabe the 
abundance of the fiſheries which ifſue from the frigid 
r m ef 
The weſtern conſt of America is not leſs amply ſup- 
plied with fiſh, “ Along the whole coaſt” ſays Gar- 
eillaſo de la Vega, „from Aréquipa to 'Tarapaca, a 
track of more than 200 leagues, they dung the land 
with the excrement of certain fowls, called ſea- ſpa r- 
rows, whoſe numbers exceed all belief. They inhabit 
the deſert iſlands on the coaſt, and by the accumulation 
of their ordure, they whiten them to ſueh a degree, 
that, at ſome diſtance; they might be taken for, moun- 
tains covered. with ſnow, The Incas reſerved to them 
ſelves the right of diſpoſing of thoſe iſlands, as a royal 
boon to ſuch and ſuch a favourite prince,” This dun 
was entirely the produce of the fiſhes on which thoſs 
fowls conſtantly fed. | GT” 
It will be no eaſy taſe, I confeſs, to reſer to the 
beneficence of Nature the wars which animals wage 
with each other. Why ſhould beaſts of prey exiſt ? 
Suppoſing me incapable of reſolving this 1 4 
| . _- Nature 


» Hiſtory of the Incas, book v. chap. i, 
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Nature muſt not be accuſed becauſe I am deficient in 
mental ability. She has arranged what we do know 
with ſuch conſummate wiſdom, that we are bound to; 
give her credit for the ſame character of wiſdom, in 
caſes where we cannot find her out unto perfection. 
I will however declare my opinion, and-offer a reply to 


* 


- 


that queſtion. 01 45 
Beaſts of prey are neceſſary. What - otherwiſe 
would beeome of the carcafes of ſo many animals 
which periſh on the land and in the water, which 
would conſequently be poiſoned with infection. Seve- 
ral ſpecies — carnivorous animals devour, their prey 
alive, But who can tell whether in this they do not 
tranſgreſs the law of their nature? Man knows very 
little of his own hiſtory, How 1s i poſſible. he ſhould 
know that of the beaſts? Captain Cook obſerved, 
in a deſert iſland of the. ſouthern ocean, that the ſea- 
lions, the ſea-calves, white bears, ſots, eagles, and 
vultures lived in perfect concord, I have obſerved a. 
ſimilar good agreement among the fool and the frigat 
of the iſland of Aſcenſion, But, after all, it was 
merely an aſſociation of plunderers ; they lived peace. 
ably together, that they might devour unmoleſted their 
_— prey, the fiſhes, which they all gulped down 
IVE. i. 5 1 40 | n . | 
Let us revert to the great principle of Nature: ſhe 
has made nothing in vain. She deftines few animals 
to die of old age; nay, I believe, ſhe permits man only 
to complete his career of life, becauſe his old aze alone 
can be uſeful to his fellow-creatures. To what pur- 
poſe would ſerve, among the brute creation, grandſires 
deſtitute of reflection, to progeny brought into exiſtence 
in the maturity of their experience? Oa, the other 
hand, what afliftance could decrepit parents find among 
children, which abandon them the inſtant they have 
learned to ſwim, fly, or walk? Old age would be to chem 
a burthen from which they are be — by the fero- 
cious animals, Befides from their unobſtructed gene- 
rations would arife a poſterity without end, which the 
globe is not ſufficient to contain. The preſervation 
of individuals would involve the extinCtion of the 
ſpecies. 8 Go 
Animals might always live, I ſhall be told, in a pro- 
portion adapted to the places they inhabit ; but in oo 
caſe 


| 
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caſe they muſt ceaſe to multiply ; and from that mo- 
ment ſarewel the loves, the neſts, the alliances, the fore- 


fight, and all the harmonies which ſub ſiſt among them. 


Every thing that is born is doomed to die. But Na- 
ture, in devoting them to death, des not render the 
inſtant of it cruel, It is uſually in the night time, in 
the hour of ſleep, that they fink under the fangs and 
neeth of their deſtroyers, Twenty ſtrokes,” ſent home 
in one inſtant to the ſources of life, afford no leiſure 
to reflect that they are going to loſe it. That fatal 
moment is not embittered to them by any of the feelings 
which reader it ſo painful to the human race, regret 
for the paſt, and ſolicitude about futurity. Their un- 
anxious ſpirits vaniſh inthe mid of a life of innocence, 
and frequently during the indulgence of the fond illu- 
hons ole nn! a | | WY, 5 

Unknown compenſations may, perhaps, farther 
ſweeten this laſt tranſition. I ſhall obſerve at leaſt, as a 
circumſtance deſerving atteritive conſideration, that the 
animal ſpecies, whoſe life is ſacrificed to the ſupport 
of that of others, ſach as that of inſects, do not appear 
poſſeſſed of any ſenfibility. If the leg of a fly happens 
to be torn away, ſhe goes and comes as if ſhe had loſt 
nothing; the cutting eff a limb ſo conſiderable is ſol- 
lowed by no fainting, convulfion, ſcream, nor ſymptom 
of pain whatever. Cruel children amuſe themſelves with 
thruſting ſtraws into their anus; they riſe into the air 
thus empaled; they walk about and. perform all their 
uſual motions, without ſeeming to mind it. Others 
take lady-birds, tear off a large imb, run a pin tarough 
the nerves and cartilages ef the thigh, and attach 
them with a flip of paper to a ſtick. "Theſe unfeeling 
inſects fly humming round and round the ſtick, unweari- 
edly, and without any appearance of ſuffering pain. 


Reaumur one day cut off t e fleſhy and muſcular horn 
of a large ons port which continued o feed as if 


no mutilation had taken place. Is it poſſible to think; 
that beings {ſo tranquil in the hands of children and 
philoſophers, endure any feeling of pain when they are 
gobbled down in the air by the birds? '. 4/139 FT 
Theſe obſervations might be extended much farther, 
particularly to that'claſs of fiſhes: having neither bone 
nor blood, and of theſe confiſt the ' greateſt number - 
ut nnr T0 Hef; 7 one 11 Me 
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the inhabitants of the ſeas, and they appear to be equal- 
ly void of ſenſibility. I have ſeen, between the tropics, 

a tunny, from the nape of whoſe neck a ſailor ſcoo 
out a large ſlice of the fleſh with a firoke of the har- 
on, which was forced backward to his head; he fol- 
owed. the ſhip for ſeveral weeks, and was outdone by 
no one of his, companions, either in ſpeed or triſkinefs, 
1 have ſeen ſharks, after being firuck with muſket bul- 
lets, return to bite at the hook, from which they had 

juſt before eſcaped, with their mangled throat, 

We ſhall find a greatyanalogy between fiſhes and 
 anſects, if we conſider that neither have bones nor 
blood; that their fleſh. is impregnated with a glutinous 
liquid, apparently the ſame in both, from its emitting 
a fimilar odour when burnt : that moſt fiſhes paſs, on 
their birth, through the ſtate of inſets, iſſuing from 
their eggs in form of worms; that both are caſed in 
ſcales; that many fiſhes are provided with beards and 
horns, like inſects; finally, that their conſtitutions, 
metamorphoſes, manners, and fecundity being the ſame, 
there is a powerful temptation to aſcribe to theſe two 
numerous clafſes the {ame inſenfibility. As to-animals 
which have blood, let Mallebranche ſay what he pleai- 
es, they are ſenſible, expreſſing a 1ente of pa:n by the 

ſame ſigns which we do, Fa TD 
Let us now proceed to conſider che generation of ani- 
mals, Certain . Egyptians told Herodotus, that parti- 
cular ſpecies of animals were formed of the fermented 
mires of the ocean and of the Nate. Whatever reſpect I 
have for the'ancients, I abſolutely veject their autho- 
rity in phyſics. If ſome of them have, advanced that 
every — proceeded from corruption, others, mare 
honeſt and ſincere, have vefuted them, even in the ear- 
nnn „ eb n re 
Corruption produces no one living body, but is fatal 
to all, eſpecially to thoſe hich have blood, and chi efly 
to man. No air is unwrholeſome but where: there is 
corruption, How could ſuch a principle lave gene- 
rated, in animals provided with toes, naibe, and claus; 
ſeins clothed, With hair and ꝓlumage; jaws palliſaded 
with teeth adapted for cutting and grinding heads 
adorned with eyes furniſhed. with lids to defend them 
from the ſun? How could the principle of . 
| ve 
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have collected thoſe ſcattered members; unite them 
by nerves and muſcles, ſupport them by bony ſub- 
ſtances, fitted with pivots and hinges: feed them 
with veins filled with blood which circulates, , whether 
the animal he in motion or at reſt; cover them with 
ſkins precifely adapted to the climates they inhabit ; 
afterward, make them move by the combined action 
of a heart and a brain, and give to all theſe machines, 
produced in the ſame place, and formed of the ſame 
flime, , appetites and inſtincts ſo entirely different? 
How could it have kindled in them the defire of 
reproducing themſelves by any other method than that 
which originally gave them exiſtence? | 
Corruption, ſo tar from conferring life, muſt have 
deprived them of it, for it generates tubercles, ig- 
flames the eyes, diſſolves the blood, and cad 
infinite number of diſeaſes in moſt animals.“ The 
fermentation af any ſubſtance whatever could never 
have formed an organized animal, nor even the egg 
from which it iſſued. Indeed the firſt operation of 
Nature is ſo myſterious, that an egg with the ſmall- 
eſt aperture loſes its prolific power, The flighteſt 
contact with the exterior air, extinguiſhes in it the 
radical principles of life. It is neither matter, then, 
nor degrees of heat which are wanting to man to 
imitate Nature in the pretended creation of beings; 
and this power, ever young and active. has by no 
means walted itſelf, as it is always exerting atſelf in 
their re- production; a 3 of omnipotcnce equal- 
ly wonderful with that of copferring exiftence at the 
firft. - ITY *. 80 
The wiſdom with which Nature has ſettled their 
proportions is admirable, . On a careful examination 
of animals, we ſhall find no one deficient in its mem- 
bers, regard being had to its manners, and the ſituation 
in which it is deſtined to live. The large, and long 
bill of the toucan, and his tongue formed-like a feather, 
were neceſſary to a bird who hunks for. We ha 
_ a . 4 uml 


From this may be concluded how dangerous the puttid emanations from 
our-church-yargs kant be to che inhabitants of Pariſh churches in 
which ſo many eorpſes are interred, hecome, impregnated with an air ſo coxxupt · 
ed, eſpecially in ſpring, when the ground begins to grow'wartn, thzt 1 con 
this as one of the ſources of the ſmall· yox, and of the patrid ſeveta which are 
prevalent at rhat ſeaſon, 
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humid ſands of American ſhores. It was needful 
that he ſhould be provided with a long mattock to 
dig, a large ſpoon to collect his food, and a tongue 
fringed with delicate nerves to enjoy the reliſh of It. 
Long legs and neck were neceſſary to the heron, 
the crane, the flamingo, and other birds which have 
to walk in marſhy places, and ſeek their prey under 
the water, Every animal has feet, a throat, or a 
bill formed to ſuit the ſoil they tread, and to procure 
their food, From the different configurations of 
animals naturaliſts derive the characters which diflim- 
mow beaſts of prey from ſuch as live on vegetable 
ubſtances. 
Theſe organs of animals are themſelves indelible as 
== inſtints, I have ſeen ducks propagated at a diſ- 
e from water, which Does Wl | on their feet the 
broad membranes of their ſpecies, which on the ap- 
proach of rain clapped their wings, ſcreamed aloud, 
and ſeemed to complain to heaven of the injuſtice of 
man, who had baniſhed them from their native 
element. Some philoſophers confider the ſpurs append- 
ed to the heels of hogs as uſeleſs, becauſe they do 
not bear upon the ground; but this animal, deſtined 
to live in ſwampy places, would frequently fink 
under the impulſe: of 3 had not Nature placed 
above his heels two prominent excreſcences, to 
aſſiſt him in getting out again. How was it poſſible 
for enlightened men to miſunderſtand the uſe of theſe 
acceſſory members, imitated by our country clowns in 
ſtilts; which, from this very reſemblance, they call 
hegs-feet, and are employed in wading through marſhy 
ground? _ | | 
Nature, who varies her means with the obſtacles to 
be ſurmounted, has beſtowed excreſcences on the heels 
of the hog for the ſame reaſon that ſhe has clothed the 
rhinoceros with a hide rolled up in ſeveral folds, in 
the midſt of the torrid zone, This clumſy animal ap- 
pears inveſted with a threefold mantle :. but being deſ- 
tined to live in the miry moraſſes of India, he would 
have been in danger of ſinking from his enormous 
weight, had be not been endowed with the ſtrange facul- 
ty of extending, by inflation, the folds of his ſkin, and 
of. rendering himſelt lighter, by occupying a larger 


ſpace. 
4 What 
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What to us appears a deſiciency in certain animals, 
is a wonderful compenſation of Providence; and it 
would be an exception from the general law of Nature 
if ſhe had any other than the utility and happineſs of 
the beings which ſhe has formed, Hence the elephant 
has a proboſcis, which ſerves like a hand as he ſcram- 
bles over the rougheſt mountains, where he delights to 
live, in picking up the graſs of the field, and the fo- 
liage of the trees, which the inflexibility of his neck 
would not permit otherwiſe to reach. 

She has infinitely varied, among the animal creation, 
the means of defence and ſubſiſtence, It cannot be ſu 
poſed that thoſe which move ſlowly or ſcream violently 
are in a ſtate of habitual ſuffering : for how could a 
race of creatures always ſickly perpetuate itſelf, nay, 
become one of the moſt univerſally diffuſed of the 
whole globe? The ſluggard, or floth, is found in 
Africa, Afia, and America, His tardineſs is no more 
a paralytic affection than that of the turtle and of the 
ſnail. The cries he utters, when you go near him, are 
not cries of pain. But among animals ſome being deſ- 
tined to roam about the earth, others to remain fixed, 
their means of defence vary with their manners, Some 
elude their enemies by flight, others repel them by 
hiſſings, hideous figures, poiſonous ſmells, or lament- 
able cries. Some deceive the eye, as the ſnail, which 
aſſumes the colour of the walls, or of the bark of trees, 
whither he flies for refuge; others by an inconceivable 
magic, transform . at pleaſure into the colour 
of ſurrounding objects, as the cameleon, 

O, how ſteril the imagination of man, compared to 
the intelligence of Nature! He has produced no one 
thing of which he has not borrowed the model from 
her works, Genius itſelf is neither more or leſs than 
the art of obſerving. Man cannot forſake the path of 
Nature, even when he is determined to go wrong,— 
We are wiſe only with her wiſcom ; and we play the 
fool in proportion as we attempt to derange her plans. 

Our temale friends, too, who, ſweetly capricious, 
amuſe themſelves with embroidering fancy-flowers on 
tkar dreſs, borrow their patterns from the garden, — 
Examine on their gowns and handkerchiefs theſportive 
productions of their imagination: there you have the 

F flower 
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flower of the pink on the ſoliage of the myrtle ; roſes 
on the ſtalk of the reed; pome-granates in place of 
cars of corn, Nature alone produces rational harmo- 
nies, and aſjorts, in both animals and plants, none but 
parts adapted to the places, the air, the 'elements, the 
uſes for which ſhe has deftined them, Never was a 
race of raonſters beheld iſſuing from the ſublimity of 
her conceptions, 

I have trequently heard of living monſters announc- 
ed for public exhibition at our fairs, but never had the 
fortune to ſce one, One day a placard was diſplayed 
at the fair ot Saint Ovide, “ a cow with three eyes, 
and a ſheep with ſix feet,” I had a curioſity to ſee 
thoſe . and examine the ute of organs and mem- 
bers to my apprehenſion entirely ſuperfluous : how 
Nature had attached two new legs to the body of a 
ſheep, and had formed, to put them in motion, new 
nerves, veins, and mu'cles, with their inſertions.— 
The third eye of the cow perplexed me ftill more. I 
had nothing for it, then, and like other ſimpletons, to 
part with my money to gratily my curioſity, The people 
were coming out ih crowds, delighted and aſtoniſhed 
with their pennyworth. T too, at laſt, contemplated 
the marvellous ſight. The two ſuperfluous legs of the 
ſheep were only two ſhrivelled pieces of ſkin,. cut out 
like thongs, and hanging down from the breaſt, with- 
cout touching the ground, and incapable of being of 
any uſe whatever to the j oor animal. The pretended 
third eye of the cow was a kind of oval wound in the 
middle of the forehead, without orbit, without apple, 
witheut lid, and without any membrane which pre— 
tent d one ſingle organized part of an eye. I withdrew 
without @xamining whether theſe accidents were nati- 
z r arti::cial, for, in truth, it was not worth the 
trouble. 5 85 

The monſters preſerved in ſpirit of wine, and exhi- 
b:ted in cabinets, ſuch as pigs with the proboſcis of an 
elephant, children double bodied, or with two heads, 
prove much leſs a laboured production of Nature than 
the interruj tion of it. None of thoſe beings could 
| Lave attained a complete expanſion ; and fo far from 
demorſ{trating that the intelligence which produced 
them had lal.ca into a bluader, they atteſt the W * 
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bility of Supreme Wiſdom, which has rejected them 
from it's plan, by refuſing them life. 

The benignity of Nature toward man challenges 
the higheſt admiration, in _—_— him, on the one 
hand, to infringe her laws to gratify caprice; on the 
other, ſhe frequently permits him to derange ſome ot 
them to relieve his neceſſities. For inſtance, ſhe con- 


nives at the production of the mule from the copula- 


tion of the aſs and the mare, that being ſerviceable in 
mountainous countries, but ſhe forbids the re-produc- 
tion to proceed, as the primitive ſpecies are of more 
general utility, 

It is eaſy to diſcern, in moſt of the works of Nature, 
theſe maternal condeſcenſions, and, may I call them 
ſo ? royal proviſions. They maniteft themſelves par- 


ticularly in the productions of the garden. She teeds 


the human race, in part only with vegetable ſuper- 
abundance, beſtowed as the reward of induſtry, How- 
ever fertile the ſoil, vegetables of the ſame ſpecies 
with thoſe produced in the garden, degenerate in the 
uncultivated plain, grow wild, -and ſpend themſelves in 
toliages and branches. Is it not, therefore, an inſtance 
of wonderful complaiſance on the part of Nature, that 
ſhe ſhould transform, under the hand of man, into plea- 
ſant and wholeſome aliment, the ſame juices which 
would be converted in the foreſt into lofty ſtems and 
tough roots? From time to time Nature preſents man 
with varieties both uſeful and agreeable, extracted from 


che ſame genus. All our fruit-trees come originally 


ſrom the foreſt, and no one there re-perpetuates itſelf 
in it's ſpecies, Were ſhe to ſuſpend her particular laws 
of beneficence in the gardens of our miſcreants, to ef- 
tabliſh in them her pretended general laws, what would 
be their aſtoniſhment to find nothing re-produced but 
tome miſerable wild carrots, and 25 fruits ot 
every ſort, ſuch as ſhe produces on the mountains for 
the coarſe palate of the wild boar, The hen, which 
lays eggs much too large in proportion to her fize, and 
for nine months uninterruptedly, contrary to all the 
laws of incubation among the feathered race, would 
then fall back into the general order, and produce, at 
fartheſt, twenty eggs in a year, The hog would loſe 


his ſuperfluous fat. 'The cow, which yields twenty. 


2 four 
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four quarts of milk a day, would give only a bare ſuf. 
ficiency to ſuckle her calf, 


To this it is replied, that this profuſion of eggs, ſat, ' 


and cream from our domeſtic auimals, is the efle:+ of 
their cop ious feeding, But neither does the mare give 
as much milk as the cow, nor the duck lay as man 

eggs as the hen, ror the aſs clothe himſelf with fat like 


the hog, though the e animals all feed plentifully alike, 


Beſides, the mare, the ſhe-goat, the ewe, the ſhe-aſs, 
have only two teats, whereas the cow has four, 

The cow deviates ina very remarkable manner ſrom 
the general laws of Nature, who has adjuſted, in every 


animal ſpecies, the number of teats in the mother to 


that of the young; ſhe, however, is ſurniſhed with four 
paps, though ſhe produces but one calf, and very rarely 
two, becauie the two ſupernumerarics were deſtined to 
be nurſes to the human race. The ſow, it is granted, 
has only 12 teats, though intended to bring up ſome- 
times a litter of 15 or more, Here the proportion 
ſeems defective. But it the firſt has more teats than are 
requiſite to the number of her family, and the ſecond 
too few for her's, it is becauſe the one is ordained to 
preſent man with the ſurplus of her milk, and the other 
With that of her brood, 

Is it not ſtrange that when ſo many plants and ani- 
mals exhibit proportions ſo beautiful, adaptations ſo 
wonderful to our neceſſities, and proofs ſo evident of a 
Divine benevolence, we ſhould collect ſhapeleſs abor- 
tions, pigs with a long proboſcis, as if our yards teem- 
ed with young elephants, and arrange them in our ca- 
binets as a diſplay of Nature? Thoſe who preſerve 
them as invaluable curioſities, and deduce from them 
conſequences and doubts reſpecting the intelligence of 
their AurHhok, diſcover as much want of taſte, and 
act as unfairly, as one who ſhould go into the work- 
ſhop of a fourder, and pick up the figures accidentally 
mutilated, metallic moulds which might lie ſcattered 
about, and triumphantly diſplay chem as a proof of the 
artiſt's blundering 1gnorance ? 

The ancients burnt monſters, the moderns preſerve 
them in ſpirit of wine. Oh! if the earth were indeed 
abai.doned to diſorder, and that, after an infinity of 

combinations, 
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combinations, there ſhould at laſt appear, amidſt che 
monſters which covered it, a ſingle body well propor- 
tioned, and adapted to the neceſſities of man, what a 
ſource of ſatista tion would it be to creatures at once 
ſenfible and unhappy, to catch but a glimmering of an 


INTELLIGENCE ſomewhere, who took an interelt in 
their deſtiny ? 


STUDY SEVENTH. 


REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PxrOvi- 
DENCE, FOUNDED ON THE CALAMITIES OF 
THE HUMAN RACE, 


Tur arguments deduced from the varieties of the 
human race, and the evils accumulated by the hand of 
Nature, by governments, and by religions, on the head 
of man, ttempt to demonſtrate that. men have neither 
the ſame origin, nor any natural ſuperiority above the 
beaſts ; that their virtues are deſtitute of all profpe} 
of reward, and that no Providence watches over their 
neceſſities to ſupply them. 

Our diſcuſſion of this intereſting ſubject ſhall com. 
mence with a reply to the obje tions founded on the va- 
rieties of the human ſpecies. We pretend not to den 
that there are men black and white, no ner cloned, 
and pale. Some have a beard, others little, if any,— 
But theſe pretended characters are accidents merely,—. 
Horſes white, bay or black, are animals of the ſame 
ſpecies, The Albinos, or white negroes, are a ſpecies 
of lepers, ard no more form a particular race of 
negroes, than perſons with us who have been marked 
by the ſmall-pox foxm a race of ſpotted Europeans, 

The black colour is a blefling of Providence to the 
inhabitants of tropical countries White reflects the 
rays of the ſun, black abſorbs them. The firſt redou- 
bles his heat, the ſecond weakens it. Nature has em- 
ployed-the oppoſite effe ts of theſe colours for multi- 
plying or weakening, on the earth, the heat of the orb 


| of 
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of day. The farther you advance ſouth, the blacker 


aremen and animals; and the farther you proceed 
northward, the whiter is the colour of both, Nay, 
when the fun withdraws from the northern regions, 
many animals there, in ſummer, of different colours, 
begin to whiten ; and thoſe of the ſouthern regions, to 
which he is approaching, then clothe themlelves with 
tints deeper and more abſorbent. It is therefore by 
adaptations of climate that Nature has made the inha- 
bitants of the torrid zone black, as ſhe has whitened 
thoſe of the icy zones. She has given another preſer— 
vative againſt the heat to the negroes of Africa, the 
hotteſt part of the globe, by reaſon of that broad belt 
of ſand which croſſes it; the has covered the heads of 
thoſe careleſs tribes with a fleece more criſp than a 
tiſſue of wool, which ſhelters them from the burning 
heat of the ſun, They are ſo ſenſible of this that they 
never employ a head-dreſs, there being no deſcription 
of mankind to whom artificial coverings are more rare 
than among the negroes, They uſe tacſe of foreign 
nations merely as objects of vanity and luxury, and I 
do not know of any one that is peculiar to their nation, 
The American tribes under the line are not black, 
but copper-coloured. I aſcribe this weakening of the 
black tint to cauſes peculiar to their country, Firki, 
the-univerſal practice of rubbing themſelves over with 
rouccu (a kind of ſweet-ſcented paſte) which preſerves 
the ſkin from the too vehement impreſſion of the ſun, 
Secondly, they inhabit a woody country, croſſed by the 
greateſt river in the world, which covers it with va- 
pours, Thirdly, their territory riſes from the ſhores 
of Braſil to the mountains of Peru, which giving it a 
greater elevation procures a Freater degree of coolneſs. 
Fourthly, the eaſt winds, which blow there inceſſantly, 
contribute to that coolneſs. : | 
Finally, the colour ol all thoſe nations 1s fo much 
the effect of climate, that the deſcendants of Europeans, 
ſettled there, aſſume the black tint after the lapſe of 
lome generations. This is perceptible in India, in the 
poſterity of the Moguls, tribes derived from the ex- 
tremity of Aſia, whoſe name ſignifies whites, at this 


da black as the nations they have conquered, | 
ee F 85 Tallneſa 
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Tallneſs of ſtature no more charaQterizes ſpecies 
than difference of colour, A dwart and a * apple- 
tree proceed from the ſame grafts, Nature, however, 
has rendered it invariable in the human PRE alone, 
becauſe variety of magnitude would have deftroyed, in 
the phyſical order, the proportions of man with the 
univerſality of her productions, and involved, in the 
moral order, conſequences ſtill more dangerous, by 
ſubjecting the ſmaller ſpecies of mankind to the greater, 

There are no races of dwarfs nor giants. Thoſe 
exhibited at fairs are little men contracted, or tall over- 
grown fellows, without proportion or vigour, They 
re-produce not themſelves either in miniature or mag- 
nitude, whatever pains may have been taken by certain 
princes to procure a diftint propagation ; among 
others by the late King of Pruſſia, Frederick II. 

All nations have been and ſtill are, with lit le diſ— 
ference and very few exceptions, of the ſame ſtature. 
Formerly, we are told, there were real giants. The 
thing is poſſible ; but this truth is become to us incor, - 
ceivable, like all others of which Nature no longer 


furniſhes any teſtimony, If Polyphemuſes, lofty as a - 
tower, ever exiſted, every ſtep they took in walking 


muſt, in moſt foils, have ſunk in o the ground, Bow 
could their long and clumſy fingers have milked the 
little ſhe-goats, reaped the corn, mowed down the graſs, 
picked the fruits of the orchard? The greateſt part of 


our äliments would eſcape their eyes as well as their 
hands, 


On the other hand, bad there been generations of 


pigmies, how could they have levelled the ſorefts to 
make way for the cultivation of the earth ? They would 
have loſt themſelves among the ruſhes, Every brook 


9 


would have been to them a river, and every pebble a 


rock. 
On either of theſe ſuppoſitions all the relations of 


natural order are burſt aſunder, and ſuch diſorders ne- 
ceſſarily involve the utter deſtruct ion of all ſocial order. 


As much as Nature has affected variety in the ſpecies 
of animals of the ſame genus, - though inhabiting the 
ſame regions, and ſubſiſting on the fame aliments, ſo 
much has ſhe ſtudied unifoermity in the production of 
the human ſpecies, notwithſtanding the difference of 


climate 
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«limate and food, Man may degrade himſelf to the 
level of the beaſt, but never was his noble form dis- 
honoured by the tail, the forked ſect, and the horns of 
the brute, In vain is the attempt made to trace an ap- 
proximation of man toward the claſs of mere aniwialk, 
by inſenſible tranſitions, 

There is a much greater difference ſtill between the 
realon of man and that of beaſts, than between their 
forms ; the dulleſt of mankind can learn the uſe of fire, 
and the practice of agriculture, of which the moſt in- 
telligent of animals is abſolutely incapable. Agricul- 
ture is the art of Nature, and fire her primary agent. 
From experience we are aſſured, that men have acquir- 
ed by means of this element, and of this art, an intel- 
ligence, of which all their other combinations are 
merely conſequences, Our ſciences and arts are prin- 
cipally derived from the'e two ſources, The 1mport- 
auce we aſſign to our talents proceeds not from their 
utility, but from our pride, We ſhould take a material 
ſtep toward it's humiliation, did we conſider that the 
animals which have no ſkill in agriculture, and know 
rot the uſe of fire, attain to the greateſt part of the 
obje*ts of our arts and ſciences, and even ſurpafs 
them. 

I ſay nothing of thoſe which build, ſpin, manuſac- 
ture paper, cloth, hives, and practiſe other trades, of 
which we have no knowledge, But the torpedo defend- 
cd himſelt from his enemies by means of the electric 
ſhock, before academies thought of making experiments 
in electricity; and the limpet underſtood the power of 
the preſſure of the air, and attached itſelf to the rocks, 
by torming the vacuum with it's pyramidical ſhell, long 
before the air-pump was ſet a-going. The quails which 
annually go from Europe to Africa, have ſuch a know- 
ledge of the autumnal equinox, that the day of their arri- 
val in Malta is marked on the almanacks of that iſland 
about the 22d of September, and varies every year as 
the equinox, The Fon and wild duck know the lati- 
tude where they ought to ſtop, in re-aſcending to the 
north, and eafily find out the fot where the year beſore 


they made their neſts, The frigat which flies over vaſt 
oceans interrupted by no land, and regains at night the 
rock hardly emerging out of the water which he leſt 
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in the morning, poſſeſſes means of aſcertaining his 
longitude, hitherto unknown to our mo! ingenious aſ- 
tronomers, 

Man, it has been ſaid, owes his intelligence to his 
hands : but the monkey, the declared enemy of all in- 
duſtry, has hands too. The {loth likewile has hands, 
and they ought to have ſuggeſted to him the propriety 
of digging a retreat in the earth, for himſelt and his 
poſterity, expoſed as they are by the ſlowneſs of their 
. So far is the intelligence of an animal 
trom depending on the ſtru ure of it's limbs, that their 
perfection is frequently in the inverſe ratio of it's ſa- 
gacity, and appears a kind compenſation of Nature to 
make up a defect. To aſcribe the intelligence of man 
to his hands, is to deduce the cauſe from the means, and 
talent from the tool with which it works. | 

It is ſtill more extravagant to maintain, that human 
reaſon depends on climate, becauſe there are ſomè 
ſhades of variety in manners and cuſtoms, The Turks 
cover their heads with turbans, we cover ours with 
hats; they wear long flowing robes, and we dreſs in 
coats with ſhort ſkirts, In Portugal they drink off the 
ſediment of wines, we throw it away. To all this I 
anſwer, that we would act as theſe people, if we were 
in their country ; and that they would act as we do, 
were they in ours, 

Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot coun- 
tries, where the head and body ſtands in need of being 
cooled, by ineloſing in the covering of both a greater 
maſs of air. Hence the uſe of tarbans among the 
Turks, Perſians, and Indians, of the mitres of the Ara- 
bians, of the ſugar-loaf bonnets of the Chineſe and 
Siameſe, and that of wide and flowing robes; worn by 
moſt nations of the South, From a contrary neceſſity, 
northern nations, as the Polanders, Ruſhans, and Tar— 
tars, wear furred caps and cloſe girments. We are 
obliged to have, in our rainy climates, three aquedu*ts 
upon our head, and garments ſhortened, becaule ol the 
dirt, Inſtances might be multiplied to ſhew that the 
very varieties of national cuſtoms proye the conſiltenc y 
of human reaſon, 

Climate has no greater influence in changing human 
morality, which is reaſon in perfc#tion, I admit that 
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extreme heat and cold produce an eſſect on the paſ- 
ſious, and have remarked that the hotteſt days of ſum- 


mer, and the coldeſt of winter, were the ſeaſons of the 


year when moſt crimes were committed. But I beg 
leave to add, that thoſe ſeaſons fertile in crimes, are fo 
too of ſplendid actions. This efferveſcence of ſeaſon 


acts on our ſenſes like that of wine, producing an ex- 
traordinaty impulſion, but indifflerently to good and 


evil, Nature has implanted in us two powers, which 
ever balance each other in juſt proportion, When the 


phyſical ſenſe, love, debaſes, the moral ſentiment, 


ambition, raiſes us up again. The equilibrium necei- 


ſary to the empire of virtue is never loſt, except in. 


perſons debaſed by the habits of ſociety, or of educa- 
tion. Then the predominant paſſion aſſumes the com- 


mand of our faculties; but the fault is. of ſociety, 


which undergoes it's puniſhment, and not that of Na- 


ture. 


In every country, temperature of climate haſtens or 
Tetards the ex panſion of all plants, and the geſtation of 
all animals, the human race excepted; let this be care- 
fully remarked. * In tie Antilles“ iflands,” ſays Fa- 
ther du Tertre, the white women and the negrefles 


go with child nine months, as in France,” I have 
made the ſame remark in all the countries through 


which J have travelled; and this obſervation demon- 
rates that the body of man is rot ſubjected, in this 
reſpect, to the ſame laws with other animals. It ma- 
niteſts a moral intention in Nature, to preſerve an 
equilibrium in the population of nations, Which would 
have been deranged, had the pregnancy of the woman 
been of ſhorter duration in hot countries than in cold, 
This intention is farther manifeſted in the admirable 
proportion ſhe maintains between the number of males 
and females: it is compenſated from north to ſouth, 0 
that if there be rather mote women born to the 
ſouth, there are rather more men to the north; as if 
Nature meant to attract and unite remote nations, by 
means of intermarriages, ; 
Climate influences, but does not determine morality ; 
and though this ſuppoſed determination may be conſider- 


U 
ed as the baſis of the legiſlation of nations, no one phi- 
loſophical opinion is more completely reſuted by hiz- 
toric teſtimony, * Liberty,” ſay they, has found 
her. | 
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her aſylum in the lofty mountains ; from the north it 
was that the haughty conquerors of the world ifſued 
forth, In the ſouthern plains of Aſia, reign deſpotiſm. 
ſlavery, and all the political and moral vices, which 
may be traced up to the loſs of liberty.” 


There is in 


by turns, made trial of different ſorts of government, 
Neither cold, nor ruggedne s of ſoil, .infpire men with 
the energy of liberty, ſtill leſs with the unjuſt ambi- 
tion of encroaching on that of others. The peaſants 


of Ruſſia, Poland and Bohemia, have been flaves for 
ages; whereas the Angrias and Marattahs are free men 
and tyrants in the ſouth, The Turks, who poſſeſs the - 


fineſt provinces of Europe, iſſued from the mild cli- 
mate of Aſia, - The timidity of the Siameſe, and of 


moſt Afiatics, has been quoted; but it is to be imputed : 


to the multitude of their tyrants, rather than to the 


heat of their countries. The Macaſſars, who inhabit - 
the iſland of Celtbes, almoſt under the line, are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a courage ſo intrepid, that a ſmall number of 
by only, put to flight che 
force under the command of Count Forbin, at Ban- 
cock, conſiſting of Siameſe and French, the former 
numerous, and the others armed with muſkets and 


them, armed with: poigna 


bayonets. 


If from courage we male the tranſition to love, we 


ſhall find that climate has no more adetermining power 
over man, in the one caſe than in the other. In all 
countries love is a torrid zone to the heart of man.— 
Theſe appropriations of love to the nations of the ſouth, 
and of courage to thoſe of the north, have been imagin- 


ed as effects of climate, applicable only to foreign na- 


tions: but all theſe diſtinctions of temperament vaniſh 
int» air before this ſimple queſtion; Are the turtle- 
doves of Ruſha leſs amorous than thoſe of Afa ;-and 
are the tigers of Aſia leſs ferocious than the white bears 
of Nova Zembla ? 

Without ſeeking' among men objects of compariſon 
and contraſt, from difference. of «30 we ſhall find 
more diverſity in manners, opinions, habiliments, nay 


in phy ſiognomy, between an opera- adtor and a capu- 


urope a multitude of monarchical 
mountains, and many republics in. plains, Each has, 


chin-friar, than there is between a Swede and a Chineſe, 


What a contraſt is the deceitful Greek, fondly attached 
| 0 
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to life, to the honeſt Turk, ever devoted to death 5:4 
Their extraction, we ſhall be told, is not the ſame; for cn 
pride, among us, aſcribes a mighty influence to the 
power of blood. But the greateſt part of thoſe janiſ- 
ſaries, ſo formidable to the cowardly Greeks, are fre- 
quently their own children, given in tribute. But in 
what inſtance was an inclination to vice or virtue com- 
municated with the blood? Pompey, noted for his gene- 
roſity, was the ſon of Strabo, infamouſly notorious for 
his avarice. Caligula, and Aprippina, the mother of 
Nero, were indeed brother and ſiſter; but they were 
the children of Germanicus, the darling hope of Rome. 
What a difference is even obſervable in the ſame man, 
between his youth and mature age: between Titus, 
{tigmatized as a ſecond Nero, in his youth, and Titus 
at his death, embalmed with the tears of the Senate and 
people of Rome; and tranſmitted to poſterity as the 
delight of mankind ? 

It is not climate, then, which regulates the morality 
of man; it is opinion and education; and which tri- 
umph not only over latitude, but even temperament.— 
Neither place, climate, nation, family, temperament, 
d-termine men to vice or to virtue; they are every 
where free to chooſe, 

Before we conſider the evils men bring upon them- 
ſelves, let us attend to thoſe inflicted by the hand of 
Nature, It is demanded, Why ſhould beaſts of prey 
exiſt ? They are abſolutely negeſſary. But for them 
the earth would be infeſted wich cadaverous ſubſtances. 
There periſhes annually, of a natural death, the twen- 
tieth part, at leaſt, of quadrupeds, the tenth part of 
ſowls, and an infinite number ot infects. As the rains 
convey theſe {poils of the land to the rivers, and thence 
to the ſeas, on their ſhores it is that Nature has collect- FE: 
ed the animals deſtined to conſume them, The feroci- | 
os animals deſcend by night from the mountains, to 
hunt for prey in this direction; there are even ſeveral 
claſſes created expreſsly ſor ſuch ſituations; as the whole 
amphibious race; for example, the white bear, the 
otter, the crocodile, In hot countries eſpecially, where 
the elle ds of corruption are moſt rapid and dangerous, 
Nature has multiplied carnivorous animals. Legions 
of yoricious crabs are neſtled in their ſands ; ſhe 1-tiſh, 
of i;.numtratle ſpecies, pave the borders of their eas; 
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clouds of ſea-fowls hover, with a loud noiſe, over their 

ſhallows, or ſail round and round, at the diſcretion of 
the waves, inqueſt of food; the whole ſpecies of car- 

tilaginous fiſhes, which live only on fleſh, ſuch as the 

long ſhark, &c. and all the varieties of ſea-dogs, ſwim 

there in crowds, conſtanyly employed in devouring the 

wreck of bodies thrown upon the ſhore. 

The wrecks of all thoſe bodies, after having ſerved 
for food to the innumerable tribes of fiſhes, reduced at 
length into phlegms, oils, bitumens, and united to the 
pulps of vegetables, which deſcend from all quarters 
into the ocean, would re-produce in it's waters a new 
chaos of putrefaction, did not the currents convey their 
diſſolution to volcanos, whoſe fires finiſh the proceſs of 
decompoſition, and give them back to the elements. 

Animals of prey are by no means an object of terror 
to man, du moſt of them roam abroad only in the 
night. They announce their approach even before it 
is poſſible to perceive them Some ſavour ftrongly of 
muſk ; others have ſhrill and piercing voices, heard by 
night at a great diſtance; others are diſtinguiſhed by 
parti-coloured ſpots, or ſtreaks, perceptible a great way 
off, on the yellow ground of their ſkin ; all of them 
have eyes which ſparkle in the dark. 

Atter all, what is their ferocity to us? Even ſup- 
poſing we were not provided with arms and ſagacity far 
tuperior to all their cunning, Nature has given us dogs 
able to combat, nay, to ſubdue them; and ſhe has 
adapted their ſpecies to thoſe of animals the moſt formi- 
dable. In the countries where lions are natives, dogs 
are likewiſe produced, capable of engaging them in 
fingle combat, 

The animals formidable to man are more to be feared 
from their 1mallneſs than magnitude; there are none, 
however, but what may be rendered ſubſervient to his 
benefit. Serpents inhabit humid and unwholeſome 
places, from which they keep us at a diſtance, more by 
their hideous figures than their poiſons. But there ace. 
noxious inſets which prey upon our fruits, our corn, 
nay, our very perſons, It ſnails, may-bugs, caterpillars, 
and locuſts, ravage our plains, it is becauſe we deſtroy 
the birds of our groves which live upon them, and m_ 
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clear our fields, provided che bird-catchers were laid 
under a prohibition to entrap them, as they do, by 
whole coveys, in their nets, not to immure them in 
cages, but to make food of them, | 

A fancy was adopted ſome years ago, in Pruſſia, to 
exterminate ſparrows, as inimical to agriculture, — 
Every peaſant was ſubjected to an annual capitation tax 
of twelve heads of that bird, which were employed in 
the manufacture of ſalt-petre, for there nothing is ſuffer- 


ed to goto waſte, At the end of the ſecond, or at fartheſt, 
of the third year, it was diſcovered that inſects had de · 
voured their crops, and it was found adviſeable to invite 
the ſparrows from neighbouring countries, to re-people 


the kingdom with them, Theſe birds, it is true, do 


eat corn, when the inſets fail chem; but theſe laſt, . 


among others the weevil, conſume the grain by buſhels, 
nay, by whole granaries. If, however, it were pol- 
fible to extinguiſh the whole race of inſects, it would 
be the height of imprudence to ſet about it; for we 
thould deſtroy, along with them, moſt of the feathered 
tribes of our plains, which have no other food for 
their young while in the neſt. 

As to the animals which fall upon our corn in the 
granary, and our woollens in the warehouſe, ſuch as 
rats, mice, mites, moths; I find that the former are 
uſeful in puritying the earth from human excrement, 
which conſtitutes a conſiderable part of their food.— 
Beſſdes, Nature has made man a preſent of the cat, to 
clear the interior of his habitation from thoſe vermin. 
She has-endowed this animal with uncommon agility, 
with wonderful patience and ſagacity, and with a ſpirit 
of domeſticity perfectly adapted to her employment. 

The weevil and the moth commit great depredations 
among our grain and woollens; and it is ſaid the com- 
mon hen is füfßeient to clear the granaries of them: we 
have befides the ſpider and the ſwallow, which deſtroy 
them when they take wing. I ſhall here conſider only 


their political utility. On looking into thoſe prodigi- 


ous magazines where monopolizers hoard up the pro- 
viſion and clothing of a whole province, are we not 
bound to bleſs the Hand that created the inſet which 
obliges chem to bring theſe neceſſary — to 

market? 
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market? Were grain as incerruptible as gold and fil- 


ver, it would ſoon become as ſcarce. The commonaley 


would be deprived of their ſubbſence, if it were as 
ſuſceptible of change as it's repreſentative. The mite 
and y moth firſt oblige the miſer to employ many 
bands in ſtirring about and fifting his grain, till they 
force him at laſt to diſpoſe of it altogether, How many 
poor wretches would go naked, if the moth did not de- 
vour the wardrobes and warehouſes of the rich! It is 
moſt wonderful that articles of luxury are not liable 
to periſh by inſects, as thoſe ſubſervient to the moſt 
preſſing wants of human life. It is poflible to preſerve 
coffee, ſilk, and cottons, even for & ir - but in India, 
where they are real neceſſaries of lite, the inſects 
quickly corrode them, particularly cotton ſtufts 

The inſets which attack the human body equally- 
oblige the rich to employ domeflics, to keep up clean- 
lineſs around them. The Incas of Peru exacled even 
this tribute of the poor; for in all countries theſe in- 
ſects attach themſelves to man, though. it may have 
been ſaid they did not paſs the line. They are rather 
teazing than noxious, and draw off the bad blood. As 
they increaſe only in great heats, they- invite us to 
bathe, ſo whol:ſome, yet ſo much neglected, becauſe 
being expenſive, it is become an object of luxury. 

As to other calamities of Nature's inflicting, man 
feels their preſſure becauſe he deviates from her laws. 
It ſtorms ravage his orchards and corn- fields, it is be- 
cauſe he frequently places them where Nature never in- 


tended they ſhould grow. Storms ſcarcely injure any 


culture except the injudicious cultivation of man. 
Foreſts and natural meadows never ſuffer in the ſlighteſt - 
degree. Beſides, they have their utility. Thunder- 
ſtorms purity and cool the air. The hail, with which 
they are ſometimes accompanied, deſtroys great quanti- 
ties of hurtful inſects; and hails are frequent only at 
the ſeaſon when fuch inſects hatch and multiply; in 
ſpring and ſummer. But. for the hurricanes of the 
torrid zone, the ants and locuſts would render the i 
mat fituated: between the tropics totally uninhabit- 
able. 


I have already pointed out the abſolute neceſſity of 


volcanos, whoſe fires purity the fea, as thoſe of thun- 


der 
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der purify the air. Earthquakes proceed from the 


ſame cauſe= Nature communicates previous notices of 
their effects, and where their focuſes are ſituated. The 
1nhabitants of Liſbon know well that their city has 
been ſhattered by ſhocks of this kind, and that it is im- 
prudent to build in ſtone, To perſons who can ſubmit 
to live in a houſe of wood, they have nothing formida- 
ble. Earthquakes are not univerſal; they are local 
and periodical. | 

As to the epidemical maladies of the human race, and 
the diſeaſes of animals, they are, in general, to beim- 
Puted to the effects of the corruption of the waters, 
trom which ariſe putrid exhalations that inſe*t the air, 
vegetables, and animals. 'This may be charged, in al- 
moſt every inſtance, on the injudicious labours of man. 
The moſt unwholeſome regions of the earth are in Aſia, 
on the banks of the Ganges, from which proceed, every 
year, putrid tevers, that in 1771 coſt Bengal the life 
of more than a million of men. 'They have for their 
focus, the rice plantations, which are artificial moraſſes, 
formed along the Ganges, . for the culture of that 
grain. After the crop is reaped, the roots and ſtalks 
Temaining on the ground rot, and are transformed into 
infectious puddles, Wy peſtilential vapours. In 
the view of preventing theſe pernicious conſequences, 
the culture of this plant has been prohibited in many 
K Sou gem eſpecially in Ruſſia, round Otzcha- 

of, where it was formerly produced in great quanti- 
ties. 

From the ancient miry canals of Egypt, the leproſy 
and peſtilence are perpetually iſſuing forth, In Europe, 
the ſalt-marſhes of Brouage, which the ſea-water no 
longer reaches, and in which the rain-waters ſtagnate, 
becauſe they are confined, are become conſtant ſources 
of diſtemper among the cattle. Similar diſeaſes an- 
nually iflue ftom the canals of Holland, 

The bad air of Rome, in ſummer, proceeds from the 
waters of it's ancient aquedects, xhich are diffuſed among 
the ruins, or, have inundated the plains, the levels hay- 
ing been interrupted by the magnificent labours of the 
ancient Romans, 'The purple fever, dyſentery, and ſmall- 
pox, ſo common all over our plains, after the heats of 
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ſummer, or in warm and humid | rings, roceed from 
the puddles of the peaſantry, * the refuſe of 
plants putrify. Many of our city-diſtempers iſſue from 
the layſtalls which ſurround them, and the cemeteries 
in and about our churches, | | 

There would not have been a ſingle unwholeſome 
ſpot on earth, if men had not put their hands to it.— 
'The malignity of the air of St. Domingo, Martinico, 
Porto-Bello, and ſeveral diſtricts of America have been 
quoted, as a natural effect of climate; but theſe places 
have been inhabited by ſavages, buſied in diverting the 
courſe of rivers, and choking up rivulets, as eſſential to 
their defence. They imitate the beavers in the fortifi- 
cation of their villages, by inundating the adjacent 
country, I am the more induced to impute to the ſa- 
vages the corruption of the air, ſo murderous in ſome 
of the Antilles, that all the iſlands found uninhabited 
were exceedingly wholeſome. 

As the corruption of the air is a ſubje& peculiarly 
intereſting, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt ſome ſimple me- 
thods of remedying it. Firſt, by ſubſtituting, in place 
of the ſtagnant puddles of our plains, the uſe of judi- 
ciouſly conſtructed ciſterns, the waters of which are ſo 
ſalubrious. They are employed all over Aſia, Care 
ſhould be taken to prevent the throwing the bodies and 
other offal of dead animals into the layſtalls of our 
cities; they ought to be carried to the rivers, thereby 
rendered more productive of fiſh. In the cafe of cities 
whack are not waſhed by rivers to carry off the garbage, 
or if this method is found otherwiſe inconvenient, at- 
tention ſhould be paid, at leaſt, to placing the layſtalls 
only to the north and north-eaſt of ſuch cities, in order 
to eſcape, eſpecially during ſummer, the fetid guſts 
which paſs over them from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 

Secondly, to abſtain from digging canals, We are 
acquainted with the maladies reſulting from thoſe of 
Egypt, in the vicinity of Rome, and elſewhere, when 
care 1s not taken to keep them 1n repair, 

Thirdly, the attempts made in France to dry the 
marſhes, have coſt many men, and frequently been left 
incomplete, From the boſom of rotten earth ariſe 
putrid emanations, ſcattering death among the work- 


men, | 
To 
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To remedy theſe inconveniences, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that a piece of land covered with water is never 
unwholeſome; it becomes ſo, only when the water 
evaporates, and expoſes to the air the muds of it's bot- 
tom and ſides, The putridity of a moraſs might be re- 
medied as effectually by transforming it into a lake, as 
into ſolid ground, It's fituation muſt determine whe- 
ther of theſe two objects is to be preferred. If in a 
bottom and without efflux, the indication of Nature 
ought to be followed up, and the whole covered. with 
water, If there is not enough to form a complete in- 
undation, ditches might be cut, and the ſtuff dug out 
thrown on the adjoining lands, Thus we ſhould have 
canals always full of water, and little iſles both fertile 
and wholeſome. | | 

Egypt avenges, by the peſtilence of her canals, the 
oppreſſion of the Turks, who prevent her inhabitants 
from keeping them in repair. America, finking under 
the accumulated ſtrokes of Europeans, exhales from 
her boſom a thouſand maladies fatal to Europe, and 
dra.;s down with her the haughty Spaniard expiring on 
her ruins. Thus the Centaur left with Detanira his em- 
poiſoned robe, as a preſent fatal to his conqueror : thus 
the miſeries of mankind paſs from huts to palaces, from 
the line to the poles, from age to age; and their * 
and lingering effects cry in the ears of the potentates o 
the earth—* Learn to be juſt, and oppreſs not the 
miſerable.” | 

Not only the elements, but reaſon itſelf corrupts in 
the haunts of wretchedneſs, What torrents of error, 
fear, ſuperſtition, diſcord, have broken out in the 
lower regions of ſociety, and ſwelled to the terror and 
ſubverſion of thrones | The more that men are op- 
preſſed, the more miſerable are their oppreſſors, and 
the more ſeeble is the nation which they compoſe. 

Firſt, from the haunts of miſery iſſue forth proſtitu- 
tions, thefts, murders, and a multitude of r evils 
beſides, which, in all countries, are the plagues that 
tyranny produces, But thoſe of opinion are much 
more terrible, One man ſubjugates another, not for 
his property, but to command his admiration, his re- 
verence. Ambition propoſes to itſelf no boundary ſhort 
of this, However high his condition, or reduced 25 
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of his rival, let him have at his mercy the ſortune, la- 
bour, wife, perſon of his adverſary, he has gained no 
point, unleſs he has gained his homage. Oppreſſors 
are thus the oppreſſed, becoming the arbiters of their 
own happineſs ; and the oppreſſed paying them back 
injuſlice for injuſtice, diſturb them with falſe reports, 
religious terrors, &c. which engender among them jea- 
loufles, law-ſuits, duels, iſſuing in their total deftruc- 
tion. This re-action of evils upon each other, is in 
proportion to the ills they bring twp mankind. On 
contemplating this tremendous balance, we muſt ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of Sovereign Juſtice. 

All governments are internally 1 Py, and reſpect- 
able abroad, which beſtow on their fubjects the right 
of acquiring fortune and honours : and the contrary 
takes place, when they reſerve to a particular claſs of 
citizens the benefits which ought to be common to all. 
When human policy locks the chain round the ancle of 
a ſlave, Divine Juſtice rivets the other end round the 
neck of the tyrant, 

2 Author here enters at large into the benefits 
and diſadvantages of every form of government, in 


* which we lament the compaſs of our Abridgment will 
* not permit us to follow him. He Page out the re- ac- 
1 - . * #4 * # . * 

tion of equity and felicity, of injuſlice and misfortune, 


| and traces the calamities of ſoctety up to their very 
-* ſource. For the Author's beautiful flrain of reaſon- 


ing on this ſubject, we refer the reader to the improved 
Edition of the original work, 


Religion is now conſidered as the concern only of 


1 the vulgar, a mere e contrivence to keep them 
A in order, Our philoſophers oppoſe to it the philoſophy 
q of Socrates, Epictetus, and Marcus-Aurelius, as if the 


morality of thoſe ſages were leſs auſtere than that of 
Jzsv s Chx15T, and the benefits to be expected from 
it better ſecured than thoſe of the goſpel ! What pro- 


; found knowledge of the heart of man; what wonder- 
| ful adaptation to his neceſlities + what delicate touches 
of ſenſibility are treaſured up in that divine boak !— 


J leave it's myſteries out of the queſtion, Part of them, 

we are told, have been taken from Plato. But Plato- 

himſelf borrowed them from Egypt, and the Egyptians 
| were. 
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tians were indebted for them to the Patriarchs. Theſe 
myſteries are not more incomprehenſible than thoſe of 
Nature and of our own exiſtence, Beſides, in our ex- 
amination of them we miſlead ourſelves, We want to 


penetrate to their ſource, and are capable only of per- 


ceiving their effects. Every ſupernatural cauſe is 
equally impenetrable to man, himſelf only an effect, a 
reſult, a combination for a moment, He cannot judge 
of divine things according to their nature, but to his 
own, and from the correſpondence they bear to hisne- 
ceſities, ; | 

Theſe teſtimonies of our weakneſs, theſe indications 
of our heart being uſed in the ſtudy of religion, we 
ſhall find nothing worthy of that name on earth ſo 
perfectly ＋ to the wants of human nature as the 
religion of the Bible. I ſay nothing of che antiquity 
of it's traditions. The poets of moſt nations have ſung 
the creation, the indiſcreet curioſity of the firſt woman, 
and the univerſal deluge, as if they had copied theſe hiſ- 
tories from the book of Geneſis, 

To the Moſaic account of the creation, and the re- 
cent exiſtence of the world, have been objected the an- 
tiquity and multiplicity of lavas in volcanos. But have 
theſe obſervations been accurately made? Volcanos 
muſt have emitted their fiery currents more frequently 
in the earlier ages, when the earth was more covered 
with foreſts, wok the ocean loaded with vegetable ſpoils, 
ſupplied more abundant matter to their furnaces, Be- 
ſides, can we diſtinguiſh between what is old and mo- 
dern in the ſtructure of the world? The hand of crea- 
tion muſt have manifeſted the impreſs 6f ages upon it 
from it's birth. Were we to ſuppoſe it - Ps, and 
abandoned to the laws of motion ſimply, the period 
muſt be long paſt, when there could not have been the 
ſmalleſt riſing on it's ſurface, The action of the rains, 
of winds, and of gravity, would have brought down 
every particle of land to the level of the ſeas, 

It is not in the works of GOD, but of men, that we 
can trace epochs, Our monuments announce the late 
creation of the earth. If it were of high antiquity 
only, we ſhould, furely, find ſome 8 of hu- 
man induſtry much older than three or ſour thouſand 
years? We have ſubſtances on which time makes no 
very perceptible alteration, I have ſeen conſtellation- 

| rings 
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rings of gold, or Egyptian taliſmans, juſt come from 
the hand of the workman, Savages, who know not 
iron, are acquainted with gold, and ſearch after it, as 
much for 's durability as Pr it's ſhining colour, In- 
ſtead, then, of finding antiques of only three or four 
thouſand years, we ought to poſſeſs ſome of ſixty, of 
a hundred, of two hundred thouſand years. 

Lucretius, who aſcribes the creation of the world to 
atoms, on a ſyſtem of phy ſics altogether unintelligible, 
admits it to be quite a recent production. 


If genial Nature gave the hervens no birth, 
And from eternal ages roll'd the earth, 

Why neither wars nor poets=ſages, tell, 
Til Homer ſung how mighty Hector fell ? 


The religious traditions of our Scriptures ſerve as a 
foundation to the religion of the Turks, Perfians, and 
Arabians : they extend over the greateſt part of Africa: 
we find them again in India, from whence all nations 
and all arts originally proceeded : we can trace them in 
the ancient religion of the Bramins;“ in the hiſ- 
tory of Brama, or Abraham; of his wife Saral, or 
Sara; in the incarnations of Wiſtnou, or of Chriſt- 
nou; in a word, they arg diffuſed even among the ſa- 
vage tribes of America, 

One of the monuments of our religion univerſally 
diffuſed, inexplicable on the principles of phyſics, 
proves a general deluge, by the wrecks of marine bodies 
ſcattered over the globe; another, irreconcileable to the 
laws of our politics, atteſts the reprobation of the Jews, 
diſperſed, hated, deſpiſed, perſecuted, without govern- 
ment or country ; nevertheleſs always numerous, ſub- 
fiſting, and tenacious of their law. Certain illuſtrious 
authors have ſlated theſe ſupernatural proofs of a Divine 
Juſtice, in a very ſtriking light, I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf 

with adducing a few fill more affecting, from their cor- 
reſpondence to Nature and the neceſſities of mankind. 

The morality of the Goſpel has been challenged, be- 
cauſe Jxs8vs Cur15T permitted a legion of demons to 
take poſſeſſion of 2000 ſwine, which were precipitated 


into 


* Sce Rogers's Mitt, of the Manners of the Bramins, 
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into the ſea and choked.— Why,” aſk the objectors. 
ruin the proprietors of thoſe animals?” Jzxsus 
CHx1sT acted in this as a legiſlator. The owners of 
the {wine were Jews; they tranſgreſſed, therefore, the 
law which declares thoſe animals unclean. But here 
again ſtarts up a new objection, levelled at Moſes, 
„% Why are thoſe animals pronounced unclean ?” Be- 
caufe, in the climate of Judea they are ſubje& to the 
leproſy. But here is a freſh triumph to our wits,— 
The law of Moſes,” ſays they, © was, then, relative 
to climate, conſequently, a mere political inſtitution,” — 
To this I anſwer, that if I found, in either the Old 
Teſtament or the New, any uſage not relative to the 
laws of Nature, I ſhould be ſtill more aſtoniſhed —It 
is the character of a religion, divinely inſpired, to be 
perfectly adapted to the happineſs of man, and the laws 
enacted by the Aur HORN of Nature. From this want 
of correſpondence falſe religions may be detected; and 
as to the point in-queſtion, the law of Moſes, from it's 
privations. was evidently intended to be the law of a 
particular people; whereas that of the Goſpel, from it's 
univerſality, muft have been intended for the whole 
human race, 

Paganiſm, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, have all prohi- 
bited the uſe of certain ſpecies of animal food; ſo that 
if one of thoſe religions ſhould become univerſal, it 
would produce either to al deſtruction or unbounded 
multiplication, in evident violation of the plan of crea- 
tion. The Jews and Turks proſcribe pork ; the Indians 
of the Ganges reverence the heiter and the peacock, — 
Not an animal exiſts but would ſerve as a feticha to 
ſome negro, or a manitou to ſome ſavage. The Chriſ- 
tian religion alone permits the neceflary uſe of all ani- 
mals ; and preſcribes abſtinence from thoſe of the land 
only at the ſeaſon when they are procreating, and when 
thoſe of the ſea abound on the ſhores. 

All religions have filled their temples with carnage, 
and immolated to DIT the life of the brute creation, 
The Bramins themſelves, ſo compaſſionate to beaſts, pre- 
ſent to their idols the blood and life of men. The Turks 
offer in ſacrifice camelsand ſheep. Our religion, more 
pure, if we attend merely to the matter of the ſacrifice, 
- Preſents in homage to GOD bread and wine, the moſt 
delicious 
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delicious gifts beſtowed on man. Nay, the vine is the 
moſt widely diffuſed of all fruit-trees ; corn is almoſt 
the onlyalimentary plant which thrives in all cl:mates ; 
the liquor of the one, and the flour of the other, is 


capable of being preſerved for ages, and tranſported to 


every corner of the earth, 


All religions have permitted a plurality of women in 
marriage; Chriſtianity but one. All have boaſted of 
their genealogies, and, regarding with contempt moſt 
other nations, have permitted their votaries to reduce 
them to a ſtate of ſlavery, Ours alone has protected 
the liberty of all men, calling them back to the ſame 
deſtination and origin, The religion of the Indians 
promiſes pleaſure in this world; that of the Jews, riches, 
that of the Turks, conqueſt ; but ours enjoins the prac- 
tice of virtue, and it's reward heaven. Chriſtianity 
alone knew our unbounded paſſions were of divine ori- 
ginal. It has not limited love in the heart of man, to 
wife and children, but extends it to all mankind: it 
circumſcribes not ambition to the ſphere of a party, to 
the glory of one nation, but has directed it to heaven 
and immortality : our religion intended that our paſ- 
ſion ſhould miniſter as wings to our virtue, It diftuſes 
charms ineffable over innocence, and communicates a 
divine majeſty to grief, So far from uniting us on 
earth, to render us miſerable, ſhe burſts the chains by 
which we are held captive, How many calamities has 
ſhe ſoothed | how many tears wiped away ! how many 
hopes inſpired, when there was no longer room for 
hope! how many doors of mercy thrown open to the 
guilty | how many ſupports given to innocence ! If re- 
ligion was deſigned only for the conſolation of the mi- 
ſerable, it was of courſe defigned to promote that of 
the human race! 

Were the Chriſtian religion producing univerſall y 
it's native effects, the earth would be a paradiſe. Chtiſ- 


tianity has aboliſhed ſlavery in the greateſt part of Eu- 


rope. It wreſted, in France, enormous poſſeſſions 


from the earls and barons, and deſtroyed a part of their 
inhuman rights by the terrors of a life to come. But 


the people oppoſed another bulwark to tyranny, viz. the 
power of the women. | 


Our hiſtorians remark the influence women havehad 


under certain reigns, but never that of the ſex in gene- 


; ral. 
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ral, They are nothing in their eyes unleſs decorated 
with titles, It was, however, from this feeble diviſion 
of ſociety that Providence, from time to time, called 
forth thoſe who have defended the nation from internal 
foes, more formidable than foreign aſſailants. Hear 
what the good Plutarch ſays on the ſubject : “Before 
the Gauls had paſſed the Alps, and got poſſeſſion of 
Italy, a violent ſedition aroſe, which iſſued in a civil 
war. But their wives, the two armies being on the 
point of engaging, threw themſelves into the interven- 
ing ſpace, and taking up the cauſe of their diſſenſion, 
dilcuſfed it with ſo much wiſdom, mòderation and equity, 
that they gave complete ſatisfactioh to both parties. — 
'The reſult was an unanimous retyfn to cordial friend- 
ſhip, re-uniting city to city, and family to family; ſo 
that ever ſince they conſult their wives reſpecting war 
or peace, and ſettle all differences with neighbours and 
allies conformably to the advice of the women,” 

The power of the women proceeds from their op- 
preſſion. The commonalty, as e as they, gave 
them their confidence, as they had given theirs to the 
people. Both parties were wretched, but miſery at- 
tracted them to each other, 'They decidedequitably, as 
they had nothing to gain or loſe, To the women we 
muſt aſcribe the taſte for raillery, which has at all 
times characterized our nation. With a ſong fimply 
they have often made our tyrants tremble, and by them 
ridicule has acquired a prodigious influence in France, 
though the armour only of the weak, becauſe women 
are the firſt to uſe it ; and as, from national prejudice, 
their eſtcem is the firſt of bleflings, their contempt muſt 
be the moſt gricvous calamity imaginable. 

Cardinal Richlieu having reſtored to kings the legiſ- 
lative authority, thereby ſtripped the nobility of the 
power of injuring each other by civil wars; but he 
could rot aboliſh their rage for duelling, becauſe the 
root of this prejudice is in the people, and edicts have 
no power over their opinions when they are oppreſſed, 
The edict of the prince prohibits the gentleman to meet 
his antagoniſt in ſingle combat, and the opinion of his 
valet-de-chambre force: him out. The nobility arro- 
gate to themſelves all the national honour, but the peo- 
ple determine the object of it, and allot it's propor- 


tions, 
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tions, Gold, however, has levelled every rival influ- 
ence, and triumphed over even the power of women. 
As moſt men are ſhocked at abuſes, only by ſeein 
them in detail, becauſe every thing great dazzles an 
commands reſpect, I ſhall here produce a few inftances 
of the effect of venality in the lower orders of ſociety. 
All the ſubaltern conditions which naturally rank under 
others, of right, are become the ſuperiors, in fa, 
merely becaule they are the richer. © Accordingly, it 
is the apothecary, now-a-days, 'who has the employing 
of the phyſician , the attorney of the advocate; the 
handicraft of the merchant ; the maſter-maſon of the 
architect; the bookſeller of the ſcholar, even thoſe of 
the academy; the chair-hirer in church of the preach- 
er, &c. It is eaſy to ſee to what all this leads. From 
this venality alone muſt enſue the decline of all talents. 
The nobility having preſerved a part of their pri- 
vileges in the country, trades-people, poſſeſſed of for- 
tune, do not chooſe to live there, for fear of being ex- 
ſed to inſult or confounded with the peaſantry. 
ike better to live in ſmall cities, in indolence and Ut 
leſſneſs, than to vivify the fields which degrade their 
cultivators. Hence final landed eſtates fink in value, 
and are falling into the hands of the great proprietors. 
It wealthy families were permitted to purchaſe the 
lands lying commodiouſly for them, ſuch bargains 
would ſpeedily become fatal to the ſtate, I have often 
been aſtoniſhed that there is no law in France to pri 
vent the unbounded accumulation of landed property. 
The Romans had cenſors, who limited the extent of 2 
man's poſſeſſions to ſeyen acres, as being ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtence of one family. By the word acre was 
underſtood as much land as a yoke of oxen could plough 
in one day. As Rome increaſed in luxury, it was ex- 


tended to 500 ; but even this law was ſoon infring! 


u_— y infraction hurried forward the ruin of the re- 
public. 

Conquerors have always met with feeble reſiſtance 
in countries where property is unequally divided.— 
Overgrown eſtates deſtroy the ſpirit of patriotiſm 'in 
thoſe who have every thing andthoſe who have nothing. 
The ſhocks of corn,” ſaid Xenophon, © inſpire 
thoſe who raiſe them _ courage to defend ag 
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The fight of them an the fields is as a prize exhibited 


an the middle of the theatre to crown the conqueror,”” 
Such is the danger to which exceſſive accumulation 
of property Bae, a ſtate outwardly ; but the internal 
miſchief it produces among the citizens, and on the 
ſtate of lands, are not leſs to be deployed. It is not 
upon the face of vaſt dominions, but in the bolom of 
induſtry, that the FaTxzz of mankind pours out the 
precious fruits of the earth. 
Enormous property cauſes poverty all over the king- 
.dom, for the very ſame pray n which has procured it 
the eulogium of many of our writers, namely, that it 
Res men the labours of agriculture. In many places 
there is no employment for the peaſantry during a great 
part of the year; but I ſhall inſiſt only on their 
wretchedneſs, which ſecms to increaſe with the riches 
of the diſtrict they inhabit. | . 
Ihe diſtrict of Caux is the moſt fertile country in 
the world. Agriculture, on the great ſcale, is there 
carried to the height of perſection; but as the laws 
have there afligned iy every family two-thizds of the 
landed property to the firſt- born, you find unbounded 
affluence on the one hand, and extreme indigence on 
the other. 
I happened one day to be walking through this fine 
country, admiring as I went it's plains, ſo well culy- 
vated and ſo extenſive, that the eye loſes udelf in the 
unbounded proſpect. It was in the montn of March, 
and very early in the morning. It blew extremely cold 
from the north-eaft. I perceived ſomething red run- 
ning acroſs the fields, about a quarter of a league be- 
fore me. I got up in time to ſee that they were two 
little girls in red jackets and wooden ſhoes, who were 
ſcrambling through the ditch which bounded the road. 
The talleſt, about ſix or ſeven years old, was crying 
bitterly, «+ Child,” ſaid I, „What makes you cry, and 
whither are you going at ſo early an hour?“ “ Sir,” 
. Teplied ſhe, © my poor mother is very ill There is 
not à meſs of broth to be bad in ail our pariſk, We 
are going to that church in the bottom, to try if the 
cure of this pariſh can find us ſome, I am crying be- 
cauſe my little fiſter is not able to walk any farther.“ 
As the ſpake ſhe wiped her eyes with a bit of eum, 
| whac 
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which ſerved her ſor a petticoat. On her raifing-up 
the rag to her face, I could perceive that ſhe had not 
the ſemblance of a ſhift, - The abjet miſery of the 
children, in the midſt of plains fo fruitful, wrung.m 
heart. The relief which I could adminiſter was Fall 
indeed. I myſelf was then on my way to ſee miſery in 
other forms. Indeed the number of wretches in the 
beſt cantons of this province amount to a fourth, nay, 
to a third of the inhabitants in every pariſh ; and many 
other provinces of the kingdom are incomparably worſe 
than Normandy, | | 
The ſpirit of finance has accumulated all theſe woes 
on the — of the people, by Aripping them of the 
means of ſubſiſtence, and ſapping the foundations of 
their morality. The people uſually balance the vices 
of their Bpprefſors by their own, oppoſing corruption 
to corruption.” From the prolific womb of vulgar de- 
bauchery iſſue buffoons, comedians, dealers in luxury, 
nay, even men of letters, who, to flatter the rich, and 
ſave themſelves from indigence, extend diſſipation. of 


manners and opinions to the extremity of Europe. In 


the claſs of the unmarried vulgar we, find the moſt pow- 
erful bulwark-oppoſed to rank and wealth. This nu- 
merous body comprehends not only the youth of both 


ſexes, but thoſe Who, from . peculiarity of condition, 


are deprived of the honours of ſociety and the firſt 
pleaſures of Nature ; an affociation which has all re- 
putations at their mercy, diſturbing the peace of fami- 
lies at their will. Theſe perſons retail for a dinner 
that inex hauſtible collection of anecdotes, favourable 
or unſavourable, which are in every inſtance to regu- 

late public opinion. an Gigs e r ws to 
A rich man cannot marry a handſome wiſe, nor en- 
joy himſelf at home in his own way; thoſe perſons ob- 
ge him, unleſs he would be laughed at, to make his 
wife the central point of all faſhionable ſociety; he 
muſt adopt the manners which his plebeian dictators 
reſcribe, however contradictory to Nature, however 
inconſiſtent with .conjugal felicity. While they diſpoſe 
of the reputation and 4 of the rich, two of the 
columns attack their jortune in {ront ; one employs in- 

timidation, the other ſeduction. 8 

My preſent reflections ſhall not be confined to the pow- 
er and wealth acquired by ſeveral religious jad ag 
| 2 extend 
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extend to their number in general, Politicians pretend 
that France would become too populpus were . no 
convents in it. Are England and Holland over-peo- 
1 where there are none? It betrays, beſides, little 

cquaintance with the reſources of Nature, The more 
inhabitants a country contains, the more productive it 
1s, France could maintain, perhaps, four times more 
= le than it now contains, if parcelled out into ſmall 
freeholds. We muſt not form our judgment of it's ſer- 
tility from it's immenſe domains. Thoſe vaſt deſerted 
diſtricts yield only one crop in two years, or, at moſt, 
two in three. But with how many crops and men are 
ſmall tenements covered! I have ſeen, in the ſame field, 
cherry. trees growing in potatoe-beds ; vines clambering 
up the cherry-trees, and lofty walnut-trees riſing above 
the vines; four crops, one above another, Within the 
earth, upon the earth, and in the air, even in the mea- 
dow-land of St. Gervais, near Paris, In a word, every 
ſpecies of vegetable is there produced by the induſtry 
of cultivation, | 

Here a young ruſtic, with a baſket and ladder, mounts 
a fruit tree, like another Vertumnus; while ſome 
young girl, in the adjoining valley, ſings her ſong loud 
enough to be heard by him, preſenting the 1mage of 
another Pomona. If cruel prejudices have ſtricken 
with ſterility and ſolitude a confiderable part of France, 
and have henceforth allotted the poſſeſſton of a great 
kingdom to a little handful of proprietors, how is it 
that, inſtead of founders of new orders, founders of 
new colonies do not ariſe among us, as among the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks? Shall France never have to boaſt 
of an Inachus and of a Danaus ? Why do we force the 
African tribes to cultivate our lands in America, while 
our ſtarving peaſantry want employment at home ?— 
Why not tranſport thither our poor by families; chil- 
dren, old men, lovers, couſins, nay, the very churches 
and ſaints of our villages, that they may find in thoſe 
far diſtant lands the loves and the illufions of a coun- 
try. Ah had liberty and equality been invited to 
thoſe regions where Nature does ſo much with moderate 
cultivation, the cottages of the New World would, at 
this day, have been preferable to the palaces of the 


Old. 
Politicians 
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Politicians conſider war as neceſſary to a ſtate, be- 
cauſe, as they pretend, it takes off the ſuperflux of 
mankind, In general they have a very limited know-' 
ledge of human nature. Independent of the 2 
of the ſub-diviſion of property, which multiples the 
fruits of the earth, there is no country but what has the 
means of emigration within it's reach, eſpecially ſiuce 
the diſcovery of the New World. Beſides, even the: 
beſt peopled ſtates contain immenſe” tracks of unculti- 
vated land, China and Bengal are, I believe, che 
countries on the globe which contain moſt inhabitants. 


In China, nevertheleſs, are mauy and: extenſive deſeris, 


amidſt it's fineſt provinces, becauſe avarice attratts their 
cultivators to the vicinity of great rivers and cities, for 
the conveniency of commerce; Many enlightened tra- 
vellers have made this obſervation, | 
Generally to the exceflive' number of batchelors may 
be aſcribedthatiof proſligate women; they are in exa*t 
proportion to each other. This evil, too, is the effect 
of a natural re- action. As the two ſexes are born and 
die in nearly equal numbers, every man comes into the 
world and leaves it in company with his female. He, 
therefore, who prefers celibacy to marriage, dooms a 
mne to a fingle life. The ECCISNRLCG order rob 
the ſex of ſo many huſbands, and the ſocial order de- 
prives them of the means of ſubſiſtence ; our manufac- 
tures and machinery have ſwallowed up almoſt all the 
arts by which they were formerly enabled to earn a 


. livelihood. T do-not ſpeak of thoſe who knit ſtockings, 


embroider, weave, &c, employments which in better 
times ſo many worthy matrons followed, but are now 
entirely engroſſed- by perſons bred to the buſineſs; b 
we have, forſooth ! taylots, ſhoe-makers, male hair- 
dreſſers for the ladies. We have men-milliners, dealers 
in linen, gauze, muſlin, gum-flowers. Men are not 
aſhamed to aſſumethe ealy'and com modious occupation; 
leaving tothe poor women the rougher and more labo- 
rious, We have female dealers in cattle, in pigs; others 
who vend bricks and navigate barges; ſome even labour 
in quarries. N Lk 
e meet multitudes in Paris ſweating under an enor- 
mous load of linen, under heavy water-pails, blacking 
ſhoes on the quays ; others yoked, like to little 
carts, 
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carts, Thus the ſexes unſex themſelves; the men 
dwindle into females, the "women harden into men,— 
Females, in truth, would rather tura their charms to 
account than their ſtrength. But what miſchief is 
every day produced by women of the town ! What 
eonjugal infidelity, what domeſtic plunder do they oc- 
eafion ! Scarcely has night begun to ſpread her curtain 
when every ftreet, every place of reſort {warms with 
them; at every corner they lie in wait for their prey. 
Kept miſtreſſes loll it away to the opera in magnificent 
equipages, every one of them bent on melting down à 
fortune, It is thus GOD puniſhes the oppreſſors of a 
people by the oppreſſed. 304 | 

An attempt has late ly been made to encourage virtue 
in our poor country girls, by feſtivals called 7o/e-feaffts x 
when our Paris trades-people crown our ruftic veſtals, 
and condeſcend likewile to permit the youthtul peaſants 
to eat at the ſame table with themſelves for thatday: : for 
the rich, and. our city dames in buſineſs, do not put 
themſelves on a level with the female peaſantry, even 
at the foot of the altar. But you who beſtow crowns 
on virtue, are you not afraid of blighting the prize by 
your touch? Noble and generous effort! They beſtow 
a garland of roſes upon indigent virtue in the country, 
while in the city vice flaunts about: glittering with dia- 
monds, 

On the other hand, the puniſhments of guilt appear 
as injudiciouſly adjuſted as the rewards of virtue, We 
too — hear thele terrible words, The {cntence 
« condemnation but never, The ſentence of reward. 

rimes are repreſſed by infamous puniſhments, A 
fimple brand inflicted, inſtead of reforming the crimi- 
nal, frequently plunges him deeper in guilt, and often 
drives his ſamily into vicious courſes, Where can an 
unhappy wretch find refuge, who has been publicly 
whipped, branded, and drummed out? Neceſſity has 
made him a chief: indignatien and deſpair will —.— 
him on to murder. His velations, diſhonoured in che 


publie eſtimation, abandon their homes, and become va- 


zabonds, His fiſters give themſelves up to proſtitution. 
Theſe effetis of the tear which the hangman impreſſes 
on the lower orders, are conſidered as prejudices ſalu- 


eary to them, but they produce unſpeakable > 
e 
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The vulgar extend them to actions the moſt indifferent, 
and convert them into bitter aggravations of miſery, 
not from a ſenſe of honour, nor even from the ſhame 
of guilt, but only to the ſpecies of puniſhment. - The 
decapitation of a man for treaſon,” or his being ſhot 
for deſettion, are confidered as no ſtigma on his fa- 
mily, The people, funk below their level, deſpiſe 
that only which rs peculiar to themſelves, and ſhew no 
pity in their deciſions, becauſe they are miſerable. 
he wretchedneſs of the lower orders is, therefore, 
the principal ſource of our phy fical and moral maladies, 
There is another, no leſs fertile in miſchief, I mean 
the education ef children, This branch of political} 
economy engaged, among the ancients, the attention 
of the greateſt legiſlators with us education has no 
manner of reference to the conſtitution of the ſtate, —- 
In early life are formed the inclinations and averſions 
which influence the whole of our exiſtence, Our ft 
affections are likewiſe the laſt ; they accompany us 
through life, re-appear in old age, and then revive the 
ſenſibilities of childhood with ſtill greater force than 
thoſe of mature age. 3 
Wiſe Nature, in giving io much force to early habits, 
intended that our happineſs ſhould depend on thoſe moſt 
concerned to promote it —our parents; for on the af. 
fe&tions they at that ſeaſon inſpire, depends the affection 
we are one day called upon to return. But with us, as 
ſoon as the child is born, he is transferred to a'merce- 
nary nurſe. The firſt bond Nature intended ſhould 
attach him to hF parents is burſt aſunder before it is 
formed. The day will come, perhaps, when he will 
behold the funeral proceſſion of thoſe who gave him 
birth leave his father's door” with as much indifference 
as they ſaw his cradle turned out. He may be recalled 
home, it is true, at the age when the graces, when in- 
nocence, when the neceſſity of having an object of 
affection ſhould fix him there for ever. But he is per- 
mitted to taſte thoſe ſweets only to make him feel, in a 
little while, the bitternefs of lofing them, He is ſent 
to ſchool, and boarded far from home. There he is 
doomed to ſhed tears wnich no maternal hand is ever 
more to wipe away; there he is to form friendſhips 


Wich 


' 


' 
' 


tender affections toward an amiable object. Moſt men 
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with ſtrangers pregnant with regret and repentance; 
and there he muſt learn to extinguiſh the natural affec- 
tions of brother, fiſter, father, and mother, the moſt 
powerful and the ſweeteſt chains by which Nature at- 
taches us to our country. 

Aſter this firſt horrid outrage committed on his young 
heart, others equally violent are offered to his under- 


landing. His tender memory muſt be loaded with ab- 


latives, conjunctions, conjugations. The bloſſom of 
human life 1s ſacrificed to the metaphyſical jargon of a 
dead language, What Frenchman could ſubmit ts the 
torture of learning his own in that manner? And if 
there be thoſe who have exerciſed ſuch laborious pa- 
tience, do they ſpeak better than perſons who have 
never en dured juch drudgery ? Who writes beſt, a lady 
of the court, or a pedantic grammarian? To learn to 
ſpeak by grammar rules, is the ſame thing with learn- 
ing to. walk by the laws of equilibrium. Practice 
reaches the grammar of a language, and the paſhons 
are our beſt inſtructors in the rhetoric of it. A period 
of life all fire and activity is thus repreſſed by an un- 
natural conſtraint, transforming it into a ſtate, fad, ſe- 
dentary, and ſpeculative, which has a diſmal influence 
on the temperament, by ingrafting upon it maladies 
without number. 
Of love and ambition, the two moving principles of 
the human heart, the laſt is by far the moſt durable and 
dangerous. It dies laſt in the aged, and our education 
po it prematurely in motion in the young. It would 
e infinitely better to aſſiſt them in direCting their early 


are deſtined to ſeel the power of this gentle paſſion, 
which Nature has made 15 fi rmeſt cement of ſociety. 
If their age forbid a commerce of early love, their 
affections ought to be directed into the channel of friend- 
ſhip, and thus battalions of friends might be formed 
among them, prepared to devote themſelves in the ſer- 

vice of their country.“ 
Ambition, give it what ſpecious name you pleaſe, is 
the ſworn enemy of all virtue, the ſource of the moſt 
dangerous 


* Children, at Sparta; were taught only to obey, to love virtue, to love 
their country, and to live in the moſt intimate union, till they were divides 
in their ſchools into two claſles, of Lovers and Beluvgd. | 
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dangerous and deteſtable vices, every one being diſ- 
ſed to gratify it in his own way It is forbidden by 
— and Religion. But emulation, we are told, 
awakens talents. It would be eaſy to demonſtrate that 
the moſt celebrated writers, in every walk of literature, 
never were brought up at college, from Homer, ac- 
uainted with no language but his own, down to J. J. 
Rouſſeau, who was a very indifferent Latin ſcholar, 
How many young men have made a brilliant figure in 
the run of the claſſes, who were by and by totally 
eclipſed in the vaſt {phere of literature] Italy is croud- 
ed with colleges and academies; but can ſhe boaſt, at 
this day, of ſo much as one man eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed? Do we not ſee there, on the contrary, talents dif. 
tracted, by ilLaſſorted ſocieties, jealouſies, cabals, in- 
trigues, and ambition; become enkecbled and melt away? 
I think I perceive another reaſon of this decline; 
nothing is ſtudied in thoſe ſeminaries but methods and 
forms of learning, or what is called manner, This 
ſtudy, by fixing us in the track of a maſter, forces us 
out of the path of Nature, the ſource of al talents,— 
Obſerve the arts brought to the higheſt perfection in 
France, and you'will find they are thoſe for which there 
is no public ſchool, no prize, no academy ; ſuch as 
milliners, jewellets, hair-drefſers, cooks, &c. We 
have; it is true, men of high. reputation in the liberal 
arts, and in the ſciences, but theſe men acquired their 
talents before they were admitted into academies, But 
admitting that talents are formed in colleges, they 
would' not for that be lefs prejudicial to the nation; for 
it is more important that a country ſhould poſſeſs virtue 
than talents, and that men ſhould be happy than re- 
nowned. A treacherous glare covers the vices of thoſe 
who ſucceed in our colleges. But in the multitude who 
never ſucceed, all the vices of à negative ambition are 
already in a flate of fermentation, and prepared to burſt 
torth, at the command of their leader, upon the 
world; WE, 
Atter having elevated a poor boy above his equals, 
by the title of emperor, and even above the whole hu- 
man race, by that of ſon, of. the church, be is cruell 
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brought low by rigorous and degrading puniſhments.“ 
J have ſeen, at college, many a pretty creature ready 
to ſwoon with pain, receive on their little hands a 
dozen ſharp ſtrokes , and by the infli-iion of this pu- 
niſhment, the ſkin ſeparated from the tip of their 
fingers. What ſhall be ſaid of thoſe infamous puniſh- 
ments, which produce a diſgraceful effect on the morals 


of both ſcholars and regents ? It is impoſlible to enter 


on this ſubject without putting modeſty to the bluſh, — 
And yet they are employed by prieſts ! FT” 
Our children, ſubverted by 14 vices of a faulty edu- 
cation, become falſe reaſoners, knaviſh, hypocritical, 
envious, ugly, and wicked. In proportion as they in- 
ereaſe in age, they increaſe alſo in malignity and the 
ſpirit of contradiction, Not a ſchool-boy knows any 
thing of the laws of his country, but ſome may have 
heard talk about thoſe of the twelve tables. No one 
of them can tell how our own wars are conducted; but 
many can entertain you with thoſe of the Greeks and 
Romans. They all know ſingle combat is prohibited; 


© yet many go to. the fencing-{chools, where. the only 


thing taught is to fight ducls. 

Others, defined to functions more peaceful, are put 
to ſchool to learn the art of diſputation. 'Truth, we 
are gravely told, 1s ſtruck out of the collifion of opi- 
nions. Out of diſputations have ariſen ſophiſms, para- 
doxes, errors of every kind. Truth never ſhews her 
tace beſora tyrants; and every man who diſputes would 
be a tyrant if he could. The light of truth has no re- 
lemblance to the fatal coruſcations of thunder, but to 
2 of the ſun when heaven is without a 

oud, 

1 ſhall not follow our youth into the world, where he 
would be ſufficiently unhappy, ſuppoſing, him to have 


preſerved only that fear of blame and defire of com- 
mendation under which his ſtudies were conducted, — | 
Influenced 1 


* Conſult Montagne”s Eſſays, book i. chap. 25. Montagne was one of 
moſe men not educated at college. He was inſtructed without talllog cor- FT 
poral 412 and without emulation, undet the paternal roof, by 

tleft of fathers, and by pieceptors whoſe memory he has preciouſly em- 
almed in his writings. He became, by means of an education diametri- 


; — Cppokite to chte, ane of the belt and moll intelligent men of e 
nation. N 
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Influenced by the opinion of another, himſelf poſſeſſing 
no ſteady principle, the ſillieſt of women will rule over 
him with more unbounded empire than his profeſſor.— 
All that I plead for is, that chibdera fhould be delivered, 
at leaſt, from that tedious apprenticeſhip of miſery, b 
which they are depraved, at the happieſt and mo 
amiable period of their exiſtence, and which has after- , 
ward ſo much influence on their characters. Man is 
born good, ſociety renders him wicked, and our mode 
of edueation prepares the way for it 

Trace the hiſtory of a villain's life, and we ſhall find 
his infancy had been miſerable, Where children were 
unhappy, I have obſerved them wicked and ugly; but 
where I ſaw them happy, they wefe benurifal and 
good. In Holland and Flanders, where they are 
brought up with the greateſt gentleneſs, their beauty 
is ſingularly remarkable, You never hear them, as in 
our cities, uttering loud and bitter ories ; Rill leſs are 
they threatened. with. the rod by their mothers and 
nurſes, they are not gay, but contented. You obſerve 
on their countenance an air of tranquillity and fatis- 
taction perfectly enchanting, and infinitely more inte- 
reſting than the boifterous mirth of our young people, 
when they are no longer under the eye of their fathers 
or preceptors,. 1 

ſn his calmneſs diffuſed over all their actions, is the 
ſource of a happy compoſure during their whole liße.— 
I never ſaw any country where parental tenderneſs was 
10 {trikingly exprelied : the children repay, in their old 
age, the indulgence with which they were treated in 
helpleſs infancy, By bonds ſo endearing are theſe pev- 
ple ſo power:ully attached to their country, that we 
find very tew of them ſettling among flrangers. With 
us, fathers like better to- ſee children ſprightly than 


good, becauſe in an ambitious ſociety, ſpirit raiſes man 


to the head of a party, but goodneſs makes dupes. They 
have epigrams compoled by their children; but wit 
being only the perception of the relations of ſociety, 
children ſcarcely ever have any but what is borrowed, 
Wit itſelf is frequently, in them, the proof of a miſer- 
able exiſtence, às may be remarked in the ſchool-boys 
of our Cities, who uſually are {prighther than the . 

| 2 
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dren of the peaſantry: but in general they are all for- 
ward in point of feeling; and this reflects great blame 
on thoſe who degrade them, at an age when they feel 
more delicately than men. | 

Affecting inſtances of ſenſibility are not unfrequent 
in the children of the common people. Walkin 
through the Pre St. Gervais, about the ſetting-in of 
| winter, I obſerved a poor woman, lying along the 

round, weeding a bed of forrel; cloſe by her was a 
Fitcle girl, of fs years old at moſt, ſtahding motion- 
leſs and quite impurpled with the cold. I addreſſed 
myſelt to the woman, who was indiſpoſed, and enquir- 
ed into the nature of her malady. Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
for three months paſt, I have ſuffered ſeverely from 
the rheumatiſm; but my diſeaſe gives meleſs pain than 
that poor child does: ſhe will not quit me a ſingle mo- 
ment. If I ſay to her, See, you are quite benumbed 
with cold, go and warm yourſelf; ſhe replies: Alas! 
mother, if I leave you, your complaints will be your 
only companion.“ 

Another time, being in the park at Marly, I there 
ſound three children, two little girls, employed with 
fingular activity in picking up the feattered fticks of 
dry wood, which they depoſited in a baſket, and a little 
boy, all in tatters, and extremely lean, devouring a 
morſel of bread. I aſked the talleſt what ſhe intended 
to do with the wood; the replied, « Look, Sir, at that 
poor boy: he is very miſerable! He is ſo unfortunate 
as to have a ſtep- mother, who ſends him out, all day 
long, to pick up wood : if he carries none home, he is 
beaten ſeverely ; when he happens to have got a little, 
and is carrying it off, the Swiſs at the park-gate takes 
it from him, and applies it to his own uſe. He is half 
dead with hunger, and we have given him our break- 
taſt.” Having thus ſpoken, ſhe and her companion 
filled the little baſket ; helped him up with it on his 
back, and ran away before their unhappy friend to the 
gate of the park, to ſee if he could paſs unmoleſted. 

Fooliſh inſtructors! Human nature, you tells, is 
corrupted : yes, but you are the perſons who corrupt it 
by contradictions, by unprofitable ſtudies, by dangerous 


ambition, 
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ambition, by ſhameful chaſtiſements : and by an equi- 
table re- action of Divine Juſtice, that feeble and un- 
fortunate generation will one day give back to that 


which oppreſſes it, all the miſchief which it firſt re- 
ceived, | 


In CO 
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STUDY EIGHTH. 


REPLY TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST A DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, AND THE HOPES OF A LIFY 
' TO COME, FOUNDED ON THE INCOMPREHEN- 
SIBLE NATURE or GOD, AND on THE M182 
KIES OF A PRESENT STATE, 


1 | ; 

W HAT avails it me,“ ſome one will ſay, that 
my tyrants are puniſhed, if I am ſtill to be the victim 
of tyranny ? Is it poſſible that ſuch compenſations 
ſhould be the work of GOD ? Great Phitoſophers, 
who have devoted their whole life to the ſtudy of Na- 
ture, have refuſed to acknowledge it's Author, Who 
hath ſeen GOD at any time? What is it that con- 
flitutes GOD ? But taking it for granted that an 
intelligent Being directs che affairs of this univerſe, 
man aſſuredly is abandoned to himſelf: no hand has 
traced his career: as far as he is concerned, there are, 
apparently, two Deities ; the one inviting him to un- 
dounded enjoyment, and the other daoming him to 
endleſs privation ; one God of Nature, and another 
God of Religion. Man is left totally uncertain whe. 
ther of the two he is bound to pleaſe, and whatever be 
the choice which he is determined to make, how can he 
tell whether he is rendering himſelf an object of love 
or hatred ? 

His virtue itſelf fills him with doubts and ſcruples; 
it renders him miſerable, both inwardly and outwardly ; 
it reduces him to a ſtate of perpetual warfare with him- 
ſelf, and with the world, to the intereſts of which he is 
obliged to make a facrifice of himſelf, If he is chaſte, 
the world calls him impotent; if religious, he is * 
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counted ſilly; if he diſcovers benignity of diſpoſition, it 
is becauſe he wants courage; if he devotes himſelf for 
the good of his country, 2 is a fanatic ; if ſimple, he 
is duped; it modeſt, he is ſupplanted ; every where 
he is derided, betrayed, deſpiſed, now by the plitloſo- 
pher, and now by the devotee. On what foundation, 
can he build the hope of a recompenſe for ſo-many 
ſtruggles and mortifications? On a life to come 
What aſſurance has he of it's exiſtence ? Where is che 
traveller that ever returned from thence ? 

„% What is the ſoul of man? Where was it a hundred 
years ago? Where will it be a century hence? It ex- 
pands with the ſenſes, and expires when they expire.— 
What becomes of it in ſleep, in a lethargy ? It is the 
illuſion of pride to imagine it immortal: Nature. uni- 


verſally points to death, in his monuments, in his appe- 


tites, in his loves, in his friendſhips: man is univer- 
ſally reduced to the neceſſity of drawing a veil over this 


idea, In order to live leſs miſerable, he ought to divert 


himſelf, that is, as the word literally imports, he ought 
to turn a/ide from that diſmal perſpective of woes which 
Nature, is preſenting to him on every fide, To what 


hopeleſs labours has ſhe not ſubjected his miſerable life? 


The beaſts of the field are a thouſand times happicr:;; 


clothed, lodged, fed by the hand of Nature, they give 


themſelves up without ſolicitude to the indulgence of 
their paſlions, and finiſh their career without any pre- 
he of death, and without any fear of an here- 
alter, 

If there be a GOD who preſides over the deſtiny 
of all, he muſt be inimical to the felicity of the human 
race. What is it to me that the carth is clothed with 
vegetables, if I have not the ſhade of a ſingle tree at 
my diſpoſal? Of what importance are to me the laws 
of harmony and of love, which govern Nature, if I 
behold around me only objects faithleſs and deceiving; 
or if my fortune, my FRY = my religion, impoſe 
celibacy upon me? The general felicity diffufed over 
the earth, ſerves only as a bitter aggravation of my par- 
ticular wretchedneſs. hat intereſt is it poſſible for 
me to take in the wiſdom of an arrangement which 
renovates all things, if, as a conſequence of that very 
arrangement, I feel myſelf ſinking, and xeady 2 
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Yoſt for ever? One fingle wretch might arraign Provi- 
dence, and ſay with Job the Arabian, chap. iii. 20. 
Wherefore is light given to him that is in miſery, and 
life unto the bitter in ſoul? Alas! the appearances of 
happineſs have been diſcloſed to the view of man, only 
to overwhelm him with deſpair of ever attaining it,— 
It a GOD, intelligent and beneficent, governs — 
diabolical ſpirits direct and confound at leaſt the affairs. 
of the children of men.” | 

I ſhall, firſt, reply to the principal authorities, on 
which ſome of thoſe objections are ſupported. They 
are extracted, in part, from a celebrated poet, and a 
learned philoſopher, namely, Lucreuus and Pliny, 

Lucretius has clothed the philoſophy of Empedocles 
and Epicurus in very beautiful verſes. His gory 


is enchanting ; but that philoſophy of atoms, Which 


adhere to each other by chance, is ſo completely ab- 
ſurd, that wherever it appears, the beauty of the poetry 
is impaired, To what, we may aſk him, do the ſe pri- 
mary atoms, out of which you conſtruct the elements 
ot Nature, owe their exiſtence? Who communicated 
to them the firſt movement? How 1s it poſlible they 
ſhould have given to the aggregation of a great number 
of bodies, a ſpirit of lite, a fenſibility, and a will, 
which they themſelves poſſeſſed not? | 

If you believe, with Leibnitz, that thoſe monads, or 
unities, have perceptions peculiar to themſelves, you 
give up the laws of chance, and muſk allow to the ele- 
ments of Nature, the intelligence you refuſe to it's 
AuTHor, Deſcartes has fubjected thoſe impalpable 
principles to the laws of an ingenious geometry; and 
alter . the herd of philoſophers, ſeduced by the 
facility of erecting all ſorts of ſyſtems with the ſame 
materials, have applied to them, by turns, the laws of 


attraction, of fermentation, of cryſtallization ; but all 
without ſucceſs. 


Lucretius has thought proper to purſue a method ſtill 


more ſtrange, namely, that in a work, the profeſſed ob- 
ject of which is to materialize the Deity, he ſets out 
with deifying matter. He has given way to this uni- 
verſal principle, that we find it impoſlible powerfully 
to intereſt mankind, whatever be the object, withoyt 


preſentipg to the mind ſome of the attributes of Deity. 


On 
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On this hypotheſis, therefore, in his firſt book De Rez 
rum Natura, he deifies Venus; aſcribes to her che 
ercation of the world; addreſſes prayers and beſtows 
on her. perſon the epithet of ſacred; he inveſts her with 
a character of goodneſs, juſtice, intelligence, and power? 
which belongs to GOD only; in a word, the attributes 
are ſo exactly the ſame, that, ſuppreffing only the word 
Venus, in the invocation of his poem, you may apply 
it almoſt entirely to the Divine Wiſdom. He is con- 
\ ſtrained to admit, in the ſequel of his poem, that this- 
goddeſs, ſo wonderfully beneficent, is directly charge- 
able with the ruin of health, of fortune, and, ſooner” 
or later, with the loſs of yore that; from the- 
very lap of the pleaſures which ſhe beſtows, there iſſues 
a ſomething which embitters enjoyment, torments a: 
man, and renders him miſerable. 

Pliny takes the directly oppofite courfe, In the very 
threſhold of his Natural Hiſtory, be affirms there is no 
God, and the whole work is an elaborate demonſtration 
of the being of GOP. His authority muſt be of confi- 
derable weight, as it is not that- of a poet, to hom opi- 
nions are a matter of indifference, provided he can pro- 
duce a ſtriking picture; nor that of a ſectary, obſtinately 
determined to pert a party, Whatever violence may 
be done to conſcience nor, finally; that of a flatterer, 
making his court to vicious princes, Pliny wrote under” 
the virtuous Titus, and dedicated his book to him, Hie 
carries to ſuch a height the love of truth, and contempt 
of the glory of the age in which he lived, as to con- 
demn the victories of Czſar, in Rome itſelf, and when 
addreſſing a Roman emperor: He 1s replete with hu- 
manity and virtue; and expoſes the cruelty of maſters 
to their ſlaves, the luxury of the great, nay; the diſſo- 
lute conduct of ſeveral emprefſes. He ſometimes pro- 
nounces the panegyric of good men ; and exalts even 
| above the inventors of arts, perſons who have rendered 
themſelves illuſtrious by their continency, modeſty, and 

iety, 
N His work is a combination of brilliancies, a real en- 
cyclopedia, containing the hiſtory of the knowledge and 
the errors of his time, 'Theſe laſt are ſometimes im- 
puted to him unjuſily, for he frequently brings them 


rward 
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forward in the view of refuting them. The phyſicians 
and apothecaries, who have extracted many of their 

reſcriptions from him, abuſe him, becauſe he finds 
Kult with their conjectural art and ſyſtematic ſpirit. 
He abounds, beſides, in curious information, in pro- 
found views, and intereſting traditions ; and what ren- 
ders his performance invaluable, he uniformly ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a pictureſque manner. With all this 
taſte, judgment, and knowledge, Pliny is an atheiſt. 
Nature, from whom he has derived ſuch various intelli- 
gence, may addreſs him in the words of Cæſar to Bru- 
tus: What, you too, my fon ! 

If I may be permitted to ſay it, in juſtification of Pliny, 
J believe his immortal work to be falſified, where he 
is made to reaſon as an atheiſt, All his commentators 
agree, that no author has ſuffered more from the un- 
faithfulneſs of tranſcribers than he has done; that copies 
of his Natural Hiftory exiſt, in which whole chapters 
are entirely different, I ſhell here obſerve, tliat the 
writings of che ancients hzve paſſed through more than 
one unfaithful language, nzy worſe, more than one 
ſuſpicious hand. They have met with the fate of their 
monuments, 22237 which their temples have been moſt 
of all degraded. Their books have alſo been muti- 
lated, chiefly in paſſages ſavourable to Hays pms or the 
reverſe, An inſtance of this we have in the tranſcri 
tion of Cicero's 'Freatiſe on the Nature of the 
in which the objections againſt Providence are omitted. 

Montagne upbraids the firſt Chriſtians with havin 
ſuppreſſed, on account of four or five articles which 
contradicted their creed, a part of the works of Corne- 
lius Tacitus, “ though the emperor Tacitus, his rela- 
tion, had, by his expreſs edits, furniſhed all the 
libraries in the world with chem.“ 

In our own days, every party exerts itſelf to run 
down the reputation and opinions oppoſed to it. Man- 
kind is, in the hands of religion and philoſophy, like 
the old man in the fable, between two dames of different 
ages. 'They had both @ mind to trim his locks, each in 
her own way. The younger picked out all the white 
hairs, which ſhe could not bear; the old one, for an 

a oppolite 


* Edays, book it. chap. Alx. 
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oppoſite reaſon, removed the black; conſequently his 
head was ſpeedily reduced to complete baldneſs, 

It is impoſſible to adduce a more ſatisfactory demon- 
ſtration of this ancient infidelity of the two parties, 
than an interpolation to be found in the writings of 
Flavius Jedes, who was contemporary with Pliny. 
He is made to ſay, in ſo many words, that the Meſſiah 
was juſt born; and he continues his narration, tothe 
end of a voluminous hiſtory, without once referringto- 
this wonderful event. How can it be believed that 
Joſephus, who frequently indulges hiinſelf in a tedious 
detail of minutecircumſtances, ſhould not have reverted 
a thouſand' and a thouſand times to a birth ſo deeply 
intereſting to his nation, conſidering that it's very det- 
tiny was involved in that event, and that even the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem was only one of the conſequences. 
of the death of J:zsus Crx1sr? He, on the contrary, 
pare erts the meaning of the prophecies which announce 

im, applying them to Veſpaſian and Titus; for he, 
as well as the other Jews, expected a Meſſiah triumph- 
ant, Beſides, had Joſephus believed in CHRIST, would 
he not have embraced. his religion? | 

For a ſimilar reaſon, is it credible that Pliny ſhould* 
commence his Natural Hiſtory with denying the 
exiſtence of GOD, and afterwards fill every page of 
It, with. expatiating on the wiſdom, —— provi- 
dence, and majeſty of Nature; on the preſages and 
pre-monitions, lent 3 from 1 and even 
on the miracles divinely operated through the medium 
of dreams ? | 

Certain ſavage tribes have been adduced as examples 
of atheiſm, and every ſequeſtered corner of the globe. 
has been for this-purpoſe explored, But obſeure tribes 
were no more intended to ſerve as an example to the 
human race, than certain mean and obſcure families 
among ourſelves could be propoled as paper models 
to the nation; eſpecially when the * is to ſupport 


by authority an opinion neceſſarily ſubverſive of all 
fociety, Beſides, ſuch aſſertions are abſolutely falſe. 
I have read:the hiſtory of voyages from which they are 
extracted. The travellers acknowledge they had but a 
tranſient view of thoſe people, and were totally unac- 


quainted- 
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quainted with their languages. They ſuppoſed there 
could be no religion among them, becauſe they ſaw no 
temples , as if any other temple were neceſſary to the 
belief in GOD than that of Nature! 'Theſe ſame tra- 
vellers contradi& themſelves, by relating that thoſe 
nations; elſewhere repreſented as deſtitute of all reli- 

jon, make obeiſanee to the moon, by * . 

elves to the earth, or liſting up their hands to heaven: 
that they pay reſpect to the memory of their fore- 
fathers, and place viands on their tombs, The immor. 
tality of the ſoul, admitted how you will, neceſſaril 
ſuppoſes the exiftence of GOD. | | 

But if the firſt of all truths ftood in need of teſtimony 
from men, we could collect chat of the whole human 
race, from geniuſes themoſt exalted, down to the loweft 
ſtate of ignorance, This unanimity of teſtimony is of 
irreſiſtible weight; for it is impoſſible that ſuch athing 
ſhould exift on the earth as univerſal error. 

"Newton, who purſu*d his reſearches into the laws of 
Nature ſo profoundly, never pronounced the name of 
GOD without moving his hat, and otherwiſe expreſſing 
the moſt devout reſpect, He took pleaſure in recallin 
this ſublime idea, and conſidered it as the natural bon 
of union among all nations, Corneille le Bruyn, the 
Dutch painter, relates, that 3 to dine one day 
at his table, in company wich ſeveral other foreigners, 
Newton, when the deſert was ſerved up, propoſed a 
health to the men of every countr = believe in 
GOD. This was drinking the health of the human 
race. A belief in GOD arites from the ſpectaele of 

Nature ſimply. A poor ignorant Arabian of the Deſert 
was one day aſked, How he came to be aſlured there 
was a God? In the ſame way,” replied he, © that 
I am able to tell by the print impreſſed on the ſand 
whether it was a man or. a beaſt which paſſed that 
way.” | 3980 d 
Man, as has been ſaid, cannot imagine any form, or 
produce a ſingle idea of which che model is not in Na- 
ture. He expands his xcaſon only on the reaſdns Na- 
ture has ſupplied. GOD muſt, thereſore, nuteſſdrily 


exiſt, were it but for this, that man has an idea of him. 
flary 
to 


But if we attentively conſider that every thing nece 


* Travels through Arabia, by Mont. d' Arvleux. 
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to man exiſts im a moſt wonderful adaptation to his 
neceſſities, for the flrongeſt of all reaſons GOD like- 
wiſe muft exiſt, He who is the univerſal. adaptation of 

all che ſoczeties of the human race. | 
But I ſhould wiſh to know, in what way thoſe who 
doubt of his exiftence, ea a review of the works of 
Nature, would deſire ta be afſured of ii? Do they 
wiſh he ſhould appear under a: human form, and aſ- 
ſume the figure of an old man, as he is painted in ſome 
of our churches? They would ſay, this is a man,— 
Were He to inveſt lamſelf with ſome unknown and 
celeſtial form, could we in a human body ſupport the 
ſight? The complete and unveiled diſplay of even a 
ſingle one of his works on the earth would be ſufficient 
to confound our feeble organs. For example, if the 
earth wheels around it's axis, as is ſuppoſed, there is 
not a human being in exiſtence, who, from a fixed 
point in the heavens, could view the rapidity of it's 
motion without horror; for he would behold mvers, 
oceans, kingdoms, whirling about under his feet with 
a velocity almoſt thrice as great as & cannon- ball. But 
even the ſwiftneſs of this diurnal rotation is a mere 
nothing: for the rapidity. with which the globe def. 
cribes it's annual circle, and hurls us round the ſun, is 
oe C 


75 times greater than that of 2 bullet ſhot Tom the 


tannon. Were it but poſſible for che eye to view 
through the ſẽin the mechaniſm of our own body, the 
fight would overwhelm us. Durſt we. make a fingle- 
movement if we ſaw our blood circulating, the nerves 
pulling, the lungs blowing, the humoers filtrating, 
and all the incomprehenfible aſſemblage of fibres, 
tubes, pumps, currents, pivots, which ſuftain an ex- 
iſtence at once ſo frail and ſo preſumptuous?- 

Would we with, on the contrary, that GOD ſhould 
manifeſt himſelf in a manner more adapted to his own 
nature, by the direct and immediate communication of 
kis intelligence, tv the excluſion of every intervenient. 
mean? 

hen ſome ſtriking truth or affecting ſentiment im- 
preſſes aw audience at a theatre, ſome are melted into 
tears, others almoſt choked with an oppreſſed reſpira- 
tion, others quite in a tranſport; clapping cheir hands, 
and ſtamping wich their feet; the females in the boxes 

ä | actually 
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actually fainting away. Were theſe violent agitations 
of ſpirit to go on progreſſively but for a few minutes 


only, the perſons ſubject to them might loſe their rea- 


ſon, perhaps life. hat would be the caſe, then, if 
the Gra, of all truth and feeling were to communi- 
cate himſelf tous in a mortal body? GOD has placed 
us at a ſuitable diſtance from his infinite Majefty ; neav 
enough to n but not ſo near as to be annihilat- 
ed by it. He veils intelligence under the forms of 
matter, and He reſtores onr conſidence reſpecting the 
movements of the material world by the ſentiment of 
his — 2 If at any time He is pleaſed to com- 
municate himſelf in a more intimate manner, it is not 
through the channel of haughty ſcience, but N 
that of modeſt virtue. He diſcloſes himſelf to the 
ſimple, and hides his face from the proud, | 
„% But,” it is aſked, ++ What made GOD ? Why 
ſhould there be a God?“ Am I to call in queſtion his 
exiftence becauſe I am incapable of comprehending his 
origin? This ſtyle of reaſoning would lead us to con- 
pr. © that man does not exiſt : far, Who made man? 
Why ſhould there be men? Why am I. in the world 
in the eighteenth century? Why did I not arrive in 
ſome of the ages which went before? and, Wherefore 
| ſhould I not be herein thoſe which are to come? The 
exiſtence of GOD is at all times neceſſary, and that of 
men only contingent, Nay, the exiſtence of man is 
the only apparently ſuperfluous exiſtence in the order 
eſtabliſhed upon earth, Many iſlands have been diſ- 
covered without inhabitants, which preſented abodes the 
moſt enchanting, from the diſpoſition of the valleys, of 
the waters, of the woods, of the animals. Man alone 
deranges the plans of Nature: hediverts the current 
from the fountain; he digs into the ſide of the hill; he 
ſets the foreſt on fire ; he maſſacres without merey every 
thing that breathes; every where he degrades the earth, 
which could do very well without him, | 
The harmony of this globe would be partially deſ- 
.troyed, perhaps entirely fo, were but the ſmalleſt genus 
of plants to be ſuppreſſed , for it's annihilation would 
leave a certain ſpace of ground deftitute of verdure, 
- and thereby rob of it's nouriſhment the ſpecies of _— 
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which there found the ſupport of life, The deſtruction 
of the inſe& again would involve that of the ſpecies 
of bird, which in theſe alone finds the food proper for 
their young; and ſo on to infinity. The total ruin of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms might take it's riſe 
from the failure of a fingle moſs, as we may ſee that 
of an edifice commence in a ſmall crevice. But if the 
human race exiſted not, it would be impoſſible to ſu 
poſe that any thing had been deranged : every brook, 
every plant, every animal would always be in it's place, 
Indolem and haughty philoſopher, who preſumeſt to 
demand of Nature, wherefore there ſhould be a God, 
why demandeſt thou not rather, wherefore there ſhould 
be men? in c | 

All his works ſpeak of their Au THOR. The plain 
which gradually eſcapes from my eye, and the capaci- 
ous vault of heaven which encompaſſes me on every 
fide, ' convey to me an idea of his immenſity ; the fruits 
ſuſpended on the bough within reach of my hand, an- 
nounce his providential care; the conftant revolution 
of the ſeaſons diſplays his wiſdom ; the variety of pro- 
viſion which his bounty makes, in every climate, for 
the wants of every thing that lives, the ſtately port of 
the foreſts, the ſoft verdure of the meadow, the group- 
ing of plants, the perfume and enamel of flowers, an 
infinite multitude of harmonies, known and unknown, 
are the magnificent languages which ſpeak of HIN to 
all men in a thouſand and a thouſand different dialects 
Nay, the very order of Nature is ſuperfluous : GOD 
is the only being whom diſorder invokes, ard whom 
human weakneſs announces, In order to attain' the 
knowledge of his attributes, we need only have a feeling 
of our own imperfections. 

Man has given nothing to himſelf : he has received 
all. But I ſhould conſider it an inſult to the under- 
ſtanding of my reader, were I to inſiſt longer on the 
proofs of the exiſtence of GOD. I ſhall now reply to 
the object ions againſt his goodneſs, 

The laws which govern man are derived from the 
ſame plan of wiſdom which has conſtructed the univerſe. 
Man is not a being of a nature perfectly ſimple. Vir- 
tue, which ought to be the great object of tris urſuit 
on earth, is an effort which he makes over himſelf for 


the 


the good of mankind, in the pleaſing view of GOD 
only. It propoſes to him the Divine Wiſdom as a 
model, and preſents the moſt ſecure and unerring path 
to happineſs. Study Nature, and you will perceive 
that nothing can be more adapted to the felicity of man, 
and that virtue carries her reward in her boſom; even 
in this world, vs i id 

Let us not complain that GOD has made an unfair 
diſtribution of his gifts, when we ſee the abundance in 
which bad men live. Whatever is on the earth moſt 


uſeful, beautiful, and beſt, is within the reach of every 


man. Obſcurity is better than glory, and virtue than 
talents. The light of the ſun, a little field, a wife and 
children, are ſufficient to employ a ſucceſhon of plea- 
ſures to him. Muſt he have luxuries too? A flower 
preſents him colours more lovely than the pearl dragged 
from the aby ſſes of the ocean; and a burning coal on 
his hearth has a brighter luſtre, and is infinitely more 
uſeful than the famous gem which glitters on the head 
of the Grand Mogul, | 3 
After all, What did GOD oweto man? Water from 
the fountain, a little fruit, wool to clothe him, as much 
land as be is able to cultivate with his own hands. 80 
much for the wants of his body. As to thoſe of the 
1oul, it is ſufficient for him to poſſeſs in infancy the love 
of his parents; in maturity that of his wife; in old 
age the gratitude of his children; at all ſeaſons the 
good will of his neighbours, the number of whom is 
reſtricted to four or five, according to the extent and 
form of his domain; ſo much knowledge of the globe 
as he can acquire by rambling about for half a day, ſo 
as to get home to his own bed at night, or, at moſt, to 
the extremity of his domeſtic horizon; ſuch a ſenſe of 
Providence as Nature beſtows on all men, and which 
will ſpring up in heart fully as well after he has made 
the circuit of his own field, as after returning from 
voyage round the world, Dl 4 9:36 
+ With corporeal enjoyments and mental gratifications 
like theſe he ought to be content; whatever more he 
deſires is aboye his wants, and inconſiſtent with the diſ- 
tributions of Nature. He cannot acquire ſuperfluity 
but by the ſacrifice of ſome neceſſary; public conſider- 


ation he muſt purchaſe at the price of domeſtic happi- 
neſs ; 
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neſs; and a name in the world of ſcience, by renounc- 
ing his repoſe. Beſides, theſe honours, attendants, 
riches, that ſubmiſſion, men ſo eagerly hunt after, are 
deſired unjuſtly; a man cannot obtain them but by 
plundering and enſlaving his fellow-citizens : their 
acquiſition expoſes to incredible labour and anxiety, 
the poſſeflion 1s diſturbed by inceſſant care, and priva- 
tion tears the heart with regret. By pretended bleſ- 
fings ſuch as theſe, health, reafon, conſcience, all is 
depraved and loft. 

irtuous perſons, in truth, are ſometimes deſtitute 
not only of the bleſſings of ſociety but of thoſe of Na- 
ture. To this I anſwer, that their calamities frequently 
are beneficial to them, When perſecuted by the world 
they are uſually incited to engage in ſome illuftrious 
career. Affliction is the path of great talents, or of 
great virtues, which are infinitely preferable. 

A reſignation to the will of GoD ought in every 
fituation to ſoothe the ſoul to peace. But if the illu- 
fions of a vain world ſhould ruffle our ſpirit, let me 
ſuggeſt a conſideration which may go far toward reſtor- 
ing our tranquillity, When any thing in Nature bears 
hard 1 us, and inſpires miftruſt of it's AurHOR, 
let us ſuppoſe an order of things contrary to that which 
galls us, and we ſhall find a multitude of conſequences 
reſuiting from this hypotheſis, that would involve much 
greater evils than thoſe of which we complain, If you 
wiſh to juſtify the order of Nature, it is ſufficient to 
deviate ſrom it; and, in order to refute all human 
2 nothing more is neceſſary than to admit 

em. 

For example, complaints are made of death: but if 
men were not to die, What would become of their poſte- 
rity? Long before now there would not have been 
room for them on the earth, Death, therefore, is a 
benefit. Men complain of the neceſſity of labouring : 
but unleſs they laboured, How could they paſs their 
time? The reputediy happy of the age, who Low nothing 
to do, are at a loſs how to employ it. Labour, there- 
fore, is a benefit, Men envy the beaſts the inſtinct 
which guides them : but if, from their birth, they 
knew, like them, all that they ever areto N 
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Biould they do in che world? They would ſaunter 
through it without intereſt or curiolity, Ignorance, 
therefore, is a benefit. 

The other ills of Nature are equally neceſſary. Pain 
of body and vexation of ſpirit, are barriers erected by 
Nature to prevent our deviating from her laws. But 
for pain bodies would be broken to pieces on the 
lighteſt ſhock ; but for chagrin the mind would become 
the victim of every ſickly appetite, Diſeaſes are the 
efforts of temperament to purge olf ſome noxious hu- 
n:0ur, Nature employs diſeaſe not to deſtroy the body, 
but to preſerve it; it is ever the conſequence of tome 
violation of her laws, phyſical and moral. The re- 
medy is frequently obtained by leaving her to act in 
her own way. The regimen of a!iments reſtores our 
health of body, and that of men, tranquillity of mind. 
Whatever opinions diſturb our repoſe in ſociety, they 
almoſl always vaniſh in ſolitude. Sleep itſelf diſpels 


our chagrin more gently and infallibly than a book of 


morals, It our diſtreſſes are ſuch as to break our reſt, 
iñey may be mitigated by having recourſe to GOD.,— 
Here is the central point towards which all the paths of 
human life converge, Proſperity, at all ſeaſons, in- 
vites us to his preſence, but adverſity. leaves us no 
choice, 

'The cvils of focicty are no part of the plan of Na- 
ture, but they demonſtrate the exiſtence of arother or- 
der of things: for is it natural to imagine, that the 
Brix d good and juſt, who has dilpoſed every thing on 
earth to promote the happineſs of man, will permit 
him to bedeprived of it without puniſhing the wreteh 
who dared to counteraCt his gracious deſigns ? Will He 
do nothing in behalf of the virtuous but unfortunate 
man, whole conſtant fiudy was to plcate him, when He 
has loaded with bleſlings ſo many miſcreants who abuſe 
them ? Aſter having diſplayed a bounty which has met 
with no return, will he fail in executing neceflary jul- 
ticc ? 

« But,” we are told, “ cvery thing dies with us.— 
Here we ought to believe our own experience ; we 
were nothing belore our birth, and we ſhall be nothing 
alter death.” I adopt the analogy ; but if I take my 
point of compariſon trom the moment I was nothing, 

and 
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and when I came into exiſtence, What becomes of this 
argument? Is not one poſitive proof better than all 
the negative proofs in the world? You conclude from 
an unknown paſt to an unknown ſuture to perpetuate 
the nothingneſs of man; and I, for my part, deduce 
my conſequence [rom the preſent which I know, to the 
tuture which I do not know, as an alfurarce of this 
future exiſtence. I proceed on the preſumption of a 
goodneſs and a juſtice to come, from the inftances of 
goodneſs and juſtice which I fee actually diffuſed over 
the univerſe. 

Beſides, if we have in our preſent ſlate, the deſire 
and pre-{entiment only ol aliſe to come; and if no one 
ever returned thence to give us information concerning 
it, the reaſon is, a proof more ſenſible would be in— 
con ſiſtent with the nature of our prelent life on the 
earth, Evidence on this point mult intelve the ſame 
inconveniences with that of the exiſtence of GOD — 
Were we aſſured by ſome ſenſible demonſtration that a 
world to come was prepared for us, I have the fulleſt 
conviction that all the purſuits of this world would 
from that inſ.ant be abandoned, The paſiage {rom the 
one world tothe other being in every man's} ower, the 
gult would be quickly ſhot : but Nature has i; vodvcd 
it in obſcurity, and planted doubt and ap prehcnfion to 
guard the paflage. 

It would appear, we are told by ſome, that the idca 
of the immortality of the ſoul could arite only from 
the ſpecilations of men of genius, who, conſidering 
the combination of tliis univerte, and the connection 
which preſent ſcenes have with thoſe which preceded 
them, mult have thence concluded that they had a re- 
ceſſary connection with ſuturity; or elſe that thi: idea 
of immortality was introduced hy legiſlators to contole 
mankind urder the pr: ſure of thetr political injullice, 
But if this were the caie, Pow cold it have found its 
'way into the deſerts, and been diffuſed, at once, over 
the iſlands of the South Seas ard Lapland, over Ala 
and North-America, among the inhabitants of Faris 
and thoſe of the New Hebrides? How 1s it pol!!.ble 
that ſo many nations, ſeparated by vaſt occans, 1G dif- 
{erent in manners, and in language, ſhould all believe 
in the immortality ol the ſoul? Whence could uy 
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have derived a belief fo flatly contradicted by their 
daily, experience? They every day fee their friends 
die, but the day never comes when any one re-appears, 

Shall we be told that pride cheriſkes this fond opi- 
nion in their breaſts? What, 1s it pride that induces 
a wretched negro in the Weſt-Indies to hang himſelt, 
in the hope of returning to his own country, where a 
fecond ſtate of ſlavery awaits him? Other nations, 
ſuch as the iſlanders of Otaheite, reſtrict che hope of 
this immortality to a reyovation of preciſely the ſame 
life they are going to leave, Ah ! the paſſions preſent 
to man far different plans of ſelicity ; the miſer ies of 
his exiſtence, and the illumination of his realon, would 
long ago have deftroyed the lite chat is, had not the 
hope of a lite to come b-en, in the human breaſt, the 
relult of a ſupernatural feeling. 

But wheretore is man the only one of the animals 
ſubjected to other evils than thole of Nature? Where. 
fore ſhould he have been abandoned to himſelf, dif. 
poſed as he is to go aftray ? Heis, therefore, the 
victim of ſome mali; gnan' being. 

It is the province of religion to take us up where 
philoſophy leaves us. The nature of the ills we en- 
dur: unfolds their origin, 11 man renders himſelf un- 
happy, 1 it is becauſe he would himlelt be the arbiter of 

is OWN telicity, Man is a god in exile, The reign 
of Siturn, the Golde n Age, Pandora's box, from which 
iſtucd cvery evil, at the bottom of which hope only re- 
mained : a thouſand fimilar allegorics, diffuled over 
all nations, atteſt the ſelicity and the fall of a firſt 
man. 

But there is no need to have recourſe to foreign tel- 
timonies, We carry the moſt unqueltionable evidence 
in Gurſelves. The beauties or Nature bear witneſs to 
the exilience of GOD, and the milerics of man confirm 
the truths ot religion, Animals are lodged, ciothad, 
lad, by the hand of Nature, without carc, and almoſt 
without labour. Man alone is overwhelmed with cala- 
mity, Firſt, he is born Naked 5 and is poſſeſſed of ſo 
little ind: that if his mot her were rot to rear him 
tor ſeveral years he would perth of hunger, neat, or 
cold. He knows nothing but from the experience of 
bis parents. They muſt Gnd him a place to lodge, 
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cave garments for him, provide his food for eight or 
ten years, Encomiums have been paſſed on certain 
countries for their fertility and mildneſs of climate, 
but I know of none where ſubliſtence of the ſimpleſc 
kind does not coſt man ſolicitude and labour. In India 
ne muſt be ſheltered from heat, from rain, and from 
inſets, He muſt there cultivate rice, weed, threſh, 
ſhell, and dreſs it, The banana, uſeful as it is, muſt 
be watered and hedged round, to ſecure it from the 
wild beaſts. Magazines of proviſions, muſt be pro- 
vided during thoſe ſeaſons when the earth produces 
nothing, When man has thus collected around him 
every thing neceſſary to a quiet and comfortable life, 
ambition, jealouſy, avarice, gluttony, incontinency, 
or langour, take poſſeſſion of his heart. He periſhes 


the victim of his.own paſhons. Undoubtedly to have 


ſunk thus below the level of the beaſts, man muſt have 


aſpired at an equality with the DEIT v. 

Wretched mortals! Seek your happineſs in virtue, 
and you will have no ground of complaint againſt Na- 
ture. Deſpiſe that uſeleſs knowledge, thoſe unreaſon- 
able prejudices, which have corrupted the earth, and 
which every age ſubverts in its turn, Love thoſe laws 
which are eternal. Your deftiny is not abandoned to 
chance, nor to miſchievous demons, Recal thole times, 
the recollection of which is ſtill freſh among all na- 
tions. The brute creation every where found the 
means of ſupporting life; man alone had neither ali— 
ment, nor 3 nor inſtinct. 

Divine Wiſdom leſt man to himſelf, in order to bring 
him back to GOD. She ſcattercd her bleſſings over 
the carth, that to gather them he might explore every 
region of it; that he might expand his reaſon by the 
inſpection of her works, and that he might love her 
from a ſenſe ol benefits, She placed between herſelf 
and him harmlets 1 rapturous diſcoveries, pure 
delights, and end eſs hopes, to lead him to herſelf 
through the path of knowledge and happineſs. She 
tenced his way on both ſides, by fear, langour, remorſe, 
pain, and all the ills of life, as boundaries deſtined to 
prevent him from loſing himſelf, The mother thus 
ſcatters fruit along the ground to induce her children to 
learn to walk; ſhe keeps at a little diſtance, * 

calls, 
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calls, ſtretches out her arms towards him; but it he 
happens to fall, ſhe flies to his aſſiſtance, wipes away 
his tears, and comforts him, 

Thus Providence relieves man, ſupplying his wants 
in a thouſand extraordinary ways, What would have 
become of him in the earlieſt ages, had he been aban- 
doned to his own reaſon, ſtill unaided by experience ? 
Where found he corn, a principal part of the food ot 
ſo many nations, and which the earth, while it ſpon- 
taneouſly produees all forts of plants, no where ex1i- 
bits? Who taught him agriculture, an art ſo ſimple 
that the moſt ſtupid of mankind is capable of learning 
it, and yet ſo ſublime, that the moſt intelligent ot ani. 
mals can never pretend to practiſe it? There tis 
ſcarcely an animal but what ſupports its life by vege.- 
tables, no one but what has daily experience of their 
re- production, and does not employ, in queſt oi thoje 
that ſuit him, many more combinations than would 


SFave- been neceſſary for re-ſowing them. 


But on what did man himſelf ſubſiſt, till an Iſis or a 
Ceres revealed to him this bleſſing of the ſkies ? Who 
ſhewed him, in the firſt ages of the world, the original 
fruits of the orchard, ſcattered over the foreſt, and the 
alimentary roots concealed in the boſom of the earth; 
Muft he not have died of hunger before he had collect. 
ed a ſufficiency to ſupport lite, or periſhed by poiton 
before he had learned to ſele*t, or ſank under fatigue 
or reſtleſſneſs before he had formed round his habita- 
tion graſs-plots and arbours? This art, the image of 
creation, was reſerved for that being alone who bote 
the impreſſion of the Divinity. 

If Providence had abandoned man to himſelf, on pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, What would 
have become of him ? Could he have ſaid to the plains: 
Ye unknown ſoreſts ſhew me the fruits, my inherit. 
ance? Earth open, and diſcloſe, in the roots buried 
under thy ſurtace, my deſtined aliment ? Ye plants, on 
which my lite depends, maniſeſt to me your qualities, 
and ſupply the 1nſtin&t which Nature has denied? 
Could he have recourſe, in his diſtreſs, to the compaſ- 
fion of the beaſts, and, ready to periſh with hunger, 
have ſaid to the cow: Take me into the number of thy 
children, and let me ſhare, wich thy offspring, the pro- 

duce 
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Juce of one of thy ſuperfluous teats ? When the north- 
wind made him ſhiver with cold, Would the wild goat 
and timid ſheep have run at his call to warm him with 
their eeces? Wandering, without a protector or aſy- 
lum, when he heard by night the howlings of ſcrocious 
Animals demandiny their prey, Could he have made ſup— 
plication to the generous dog, and {aid to him: Be thou 
my defender, and T will make thee my flave? Who 
rould have ſubjected to his authority ſo many animals 
which flood in no need of him, which ſurpalled him 
in cunning, in ſpeed, in firength, unleſs the hand 
which, notwithlia;.ding his fall, deſtined him ſtill to 
empire, had humbled their heads to the obedience of 
Eis will ? 

How was it poſlible for him, with reaſon leſs inſalli- 
ble than their inflinct, to raiſe himſelt upto the heavens, 
muaſurc the courle of the ſtars, croſs the ocean, call 
down the thunder, and imitate moſt ot the works and 
appearances of Mature? We are aftonithed at theſe 
things now ; but F am much rather afloniſhed that a 
lenſe of Deity ſhould have ſpoken to his heart long 
before a comprchenfion of the works of Nature had 
perſetted his underſtanding. View him in the ſlate of 
Nature, engaged in perpetual war with the elements, 
with boaſts of prey, wich his fellow-creatures, with 
himfelf, frequemly reduced to ſituations of ſubjection 
no other animal could poflibly ſupport; and he is the 
only being who diſcovers, in the very depth of miſery, 
the character of infinity, and the reſtleſſneſs of immor- 
tality, He eredts trophics, eng raves the record of his 
atchievements on the bark of trees, celebrates his fune- 
ralobſequies, and puts reverence on the aſhes of his 
forefathers, {rom whom he has received an inheritance 
ſo fatal. 

Agitated by the rage of love or vengeance, when he 
is not the victim of his fellow-mcn, he is their tyrant : 
and he alone knows that juſlice and goodneſs govern the 
world, and that virtue exalts man to heaven, He re- 
ceives from his cradle none of the preſents of Nature, 
no ſoſt fleece, no plumage, no delenl:ve armour, no 
tool, for a life ſo painful and ſo laborious; ard he is 
che only being who invites the Gods to his birth, to his 
nuptials, and to his ſuneral oblequies, 

However 
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However ſar he may have been miſled by extravagant 
opinions, as often as he is ſtruck by unexpe gel burſts 
ol joy or grief, his foul, by an involuntary movement, 
takes refuge in the boſom of Deity, He cries out: Ah, 
my GOD! He railes to heaven ſuppliant hands, and 
eyes bathed with tears, in hope of there finding a father. 
Ah! the wants of man bear witnels to the providence 
of a Supreme Being, He has made man feeble and 
ignorant, only that he may lay himſelf on his ſtrength, 
and illuminate himlelf by his light; and ſo far is it from 
being true, that chance or malignant ſpirits domineer 
over a world, where every thing concurred to deſtroy a 
creature ſo wretched, his preſervation, his enjoyments, 
and his empire, demonſtrate that, at all. times, a bene- 


_ GOD has been the friend and protector of human 
iſe, 


STUDY NINTH. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE METHODS OF or 
REASON, AND THE FRINCIPLES OF OUR $Cl- 
ENCES, 


1 HAVE hicherto diſplayed the immenſity of the ſtudy 
of Nature, and ates new plans to aſſiſt our idea of 
the order eſtabliſhed in her various kingdoms : but, 
checked by my own incapacity, all I could preſume to 
promiſe was a flight ſketch of what exiſts in the vege- 
table order, Before I procceded to lay down new 
principles on this ſubject, I thought myſelf called upon 
to refute thoſe prejudices which the world and our 
ſciences might have diffuſed over Nature, 
I have combated our natural ſciences ſo far only as 
ſyſlem is concerned: I give chem full credit on the ſide 
of obſervation, Beſides, I highly reſpect thoſe who 
deyote themſelves to the purſuit of ſcience, I know 
nothing more eſtimable, next to the virtuous man, 
than the man of real knowledge, if it be poſlible to 
ſeparate the ſciences {rom virtue, What ſacrifices does not 


the 
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| the cultivation of them demand ! While the herd of 


mankind 1s growing rich and renowned by agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, and the arts, thoſe who cleared 
the way for the reſt lived in indigence, unknown to, 
and diſregarded by, their contemporaries, The man 
of ſcience, like the torch, illuminates all around him, 
and remains himſelf in obſcurity. 

I have attacked neither the learned, whom I honour, 
nor the ſciences, my conſolation through life: but had 
time permitted, I would have diſputed every inch of 
ground with our methods and ſyſtems, They have 
thrown us into ſuch a variety of abſurd opinions, in 
every branch of ſcientific refearch, that our libraries 
eontain more error than information The miſchief 
they produce might eaſily be checked, by arranging 
ſide by fide all the books which contradict themſelves ; 
and as theſe are almoſt infinite in number, the reſult of 
human knowledge, as far as they convey it, will be 
reduced almoſt to nothing. 

Our very methods of acquiring knowledge delude us 
into error. To ſucceed in the ſearch of truth we 
ought to be exempted from the influence of paſſion ; 
and yet, from infancy, the paſſions are wiltully ſet 
afloat, and reaſon receives an improper bias, This 
maxim is laid down as the fundamental baſis of all con- 
duct and opinion, Make your — The effect is, 
we prize nothing but what relates to this appetite.— 
Even natural truths vaniſh, becauſe we no longer con- 


template Nature, except in machines or books, 


That we may believe in GOD, ſome perſon of con- 
ſequence muſt aſſure us there is one. Tt Fenelon ſays 
it 15 ſo, we admit it, becauſe he was preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy, an archbiſhop, a man of quality, 
and addreſſed by the title my lord. We are convinced 
of the exiſtence of GOD by the arguments of Fenelon, 
becauſe his credit reflects ſome upon ourſelves. I do 
not mean to affirm that his virtue contributed nothing 
to the force of his reafoning : but no farther than as it 
is connected with his reputation and fortune; for were 
we to meet this ſame virtue in a water-porter, its luſtre 
would fade in our eyes. To no purpoſe would ſuch a 
one furniſh proofs of the exiftence of a GOD, more 
unanſwerable than all the ſpeculations of philoſophy, 

In 
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in a life labouring under contempt, exhibiting uniform 
probity and fortitude, and paſſed in perfect reſignation 
to the, will of the Supreme: theſe teſtimonies are of no 
conſideration with us; we eſtimate their importance 
trom thecelebrity they have acquired, 

But ſhould a period come, when men of high repu- 
tation, in favour with powerful princes, deny the ex- 


iſtence of GOD; from the ſame effect of our education, 


which engaged us to believe in Him, on the faith of 
Fenelon, we would renounce our belief on the credit 
ol the others. Thus our education warps us, diſpoſing 
us indificrently to preach the Goſpel or the Alcoran, 
according as they beſt ſuit our intereſt; | 

Moſt of the laws we have preſumed to aſſign to Na- 
ture have been deduced from our weakneſs or pride.— 
We have ſettled it, tor inſtance, that the Sun muſt be 
in the centre of the planets, to regulate their motions, 
becauſe we place ourſelves in that of our perſonal con- 
cerns, to keep an eye over them, But 11; in the caſe 
of the celeſtial ſpheres, the centre naturally belongs to 
the maſt conſiderable bodies, how comes it that Saturn 
and Jupiter, much larger than our globe, ſhould be at 


the extremity of our vortex ? | 


I do not reje&t our planetary ſyſtem, ſuch as it is 
given us; but I admit it tor the reaſon which at firſt 
iuggeſted it, from its being beſt adapted to the weaknels 
of my body ard. mind. I find that the daily rotation 
of the earth ſaves the ſun a prodigious Journey; but, 
in other reſpects, I do not believe this ſyſtem is that of 
Nature, nor that ſhe has diſtloſed the cauſes of motion 
to men, incapable of accounting lor the movement of 
cheir oon fingers, 

I beg leave to fuggeft ſome farther probabilities in 
favour of the ſun's motion round the earth. The al- 
wonomers of Greenwich having diſcovered that a ftar 
of 'Taurus has a declination of two minutes every 24 


hours; that this ſtar not. being dim, and having no 


train, cannot be conſidered as a comet, communicated 
their obſervations to the aſtronomers of Paris, who 
found them accurate, M. Meflier was appointed to 
make a report of this to the Academy of Sciences at 
their. next meeting,” “ t Py 
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Tf the ſtars are ſuns, here then is a ſun in motion, a 
pretumption, at leaſt, that ours may move. 

The ſtability of the earth may be preſumed, becauſe 
the diſtance of the ſtars never changes with reſpect to- 
us, which muſt perceptibly take place, if we performed 
every year, as is alledged, a round of 64,000,000 of 
leagues in diameter through che heavens ; for in aſpace 
fo vaſt, we muſt draw nigher to ſome, and remove 
from others, 

Sixty-four millions of leagues, we are told, dwindle 
to a point in the heavens, compared to the diſtance of 
the fiars. I doubt the truth of this. The ſun, a mil— 
lion of times greater than the earth, preſents an appa- 
rent diameter of only ſix inches, at the diſtance of 
32,000,000 of lcagues, If this diflance reduces ſo im- 
menſe a body to a diameter fo 1mall, doubtleſs double 
the diſtance would {till diminiſh and reduce 1t, perhaps 
to the apparent magnitude of a ftar; that, on being 
thiis diminiſhed, and our fti}l removing 64,c00,000 of 
leagues farcher, he would entirely diſappear, How 
comes it to paſs, then, that when the carth approaches, 
or removes to this diſtance from the fars, in performing 
its annual circle, no one of thole ſlars increaſes or di— 
miniſhes in magnitude with relpe*t to us? 

I ſubmit ſome farther obſervations, tending to prove 
that the flars have, at leaſt, motions peculiar to them- 
ſelves. Ancient aſtronomers obſerved, in the neck of 
the whale, a ſtar which preſented much variety in its 
appearances; ſometimes it appeared for three months 
together, ſometimes longer; ſometimes its apparent. 
magnitude was greater, ſometimes ſmaller : the time of 
its appearances was irregular, The fame aſtronomers 
obſerved a new {lar in the heart of the ſwan, which 
from time to time diſappeared, In the year 1603, it 
was equal to a far of the firit magnitude; it gradually 
diminiſlied, and at length diſappeared. M. Caſſini per— 
ceiyed it in 1635. It increaſed tor five years ſucceflively, 
then' began to degreaſe, and re-appeared no more, In 
1670 a new ſtar was obſerved near the head of the 
ſwan, by Father Anſelm, and ſeveral other aſtrono- 
mers, It diſappeared, and became again viſible in 
1672, From that period it was ſeen no more tull 1709, 
and in 1713 it — di ſappeared. | 

Theſe 
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Theſe examples demonſtrate, that the ſtars not only 
have motions, but deſcribe curves very different from 
the circles and ellipſes we have aſſigned to heavenly 
bodies. I am perſuaded there is among theſe the fame 
variety of motion, as between that of many terreſtrial 
bodies; and that ſtars deſcribe cycloids, ſpirals, and 
other curves, of which we have no idea. 
I muſt proceed no farther on this ground, for fea: 
of appearing better informed reſpe King the aflairs of 
heaven, than thoſe much nearer us, I only intended 
to expo'e my doubts and ig norance. It ſtars are ſuns, 
then there mult be ſtars in motion; and ſurely ours 
may be in motion as well as they are, 
Thus our general maxims become the ſources of 
error; for we charge with diſorder whatever ſeems to 
recede from our pretended order, 
Tt is a maxim, that a man of genius catches every 
thing at a glance, and exe-utes all by one ſingle law 
but I confider this ſublime method of oblerving and 
executing. as one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the weak- 
nels of the human mind. Man cannot proceed with 
confidence but in one ſingle path; ſhould a variety pre- 
ſer themſelves, he becomes perplexed, and is at a loſs 
which he ought to purſue : that he may not deviate, he 
admits only one to be right; and once engaged, right 
or wrong, pride ſtimulates him forward. The Au- 
THOR of Nature, on the contrary, embracing the 
inheres of all beings, produces them byslaws various as 
his own inexhauflihle conceptions, to accompliſh one 
-lingle end, their general good; and it is — worthy 
of remark, that the only end He diſeloſes to our un- 
derſtanding, is the ſame with that he propoſes to our 
virtue, 
In the laſt age, every thing was explained on the 
principles of corpuſcular . becauſe it was 
perceived that ſome bodies were formed by intus-ſuſ- 
ception, or an aggregation of parts; but being indit- 
ferently endowed, its reign was of ſhort duration, 
Others having found that air preſſed, ſet to work to 
demonſtrate its gravity, Our books relerrcd every 
thing to the gravity of the air; they inveſtigated its 
elaſticity, and explained, equally well, all the opera- 

; tions 
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tons of Nature, by this quality of the air, The uni- 
verſal cry was, now the veil is removed; we have 
caught her in the fact. But did not the ſavage know, 
when walking againſt the wind, that air had both gra- 
vity and elaſticity? Did he not employ both thoſe qua- 
lities m managing his canoe when under fail? I do 
not object to inveſtigation, if natural effects are applied 
to the neceſſities of human life; but they are introduc- 
ed only to regulate the operations of Nature, and not 
our OWN. 5 

Others explain the ſyſtem of the univerſe, by aſerib- 
ing to it laws which have ſo much accuracy and preci- 
hon, that Divine Providence has nothing more to do, 
They repreſent him as a geometrician, or mechaniſt, 
who amuſes himſelf with making ſpheres, merely for 
the pleaſure of ſpinning them round, 'They pay no 
regard to harmonies and other moral cauſes. 'Though 
their obſervations may do them honour, the reſults are 
unſatisfactory. Their reaſoning on Nature reſembles 
that of a ſavage, who, on obſerving, in one of our 
cities, the motion of the indexes of a publicclock, and 
Jecing, that on their pointing in a certain direction 
upon the hour-plate, the turrets fell a ſhaking, crowds. 
iſſued into the ſtreets, and many of the inhabitants were 
put in motion, ſhould thence conclude, that a clock was 
the principle of all European occupations, This is. 
the deſect of the ſciences, which, without conſulting 
the end of the operations of Nature, perplex themſelves 
in an unprofitable inveſtigation of the means, 

The gods of the ancients impreſſed upon them ſome 
reſpect for the works of creation, and attached them to 
their country by a ſentiment of religion. But our ma- 
chinery deftroys the harmonies of Nature and Soctety. 
The firſt is to us only a gloomy theatre, compoſed of 
levers, pulleys, weights and ſprings ; the fecond merely 
a ſchool for diſputation. Thoſe ſyſtems, we are told, 
give exerciſe to the mental faculties. It may be ſo; 


but may they not miſlead the underſtanding and deprave 


the heart? While the head is lay ing down principles, 
the heart de luces conſequences, If every thing is the 
production of unintelligent powers, of attractions, of 
fermentations, the play of fibres, of maſſes, we then 
are ſubjeRed to their laws, as all other bodies are.— 

| Women 
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Women and children deduce theſe conſequences, What, 
in the mean time, becomes of virtue? You muſt ſub- 
mit, ſay theſe ingenious gentlemen,. to the laws of Na- 
ture, So then, we muſt obey the power of gravity ; fit 
down, and walk no more. Nature ſpeaks by a hundred 
thouſand voices. Which of theſe is now ſounding in 
our ears? What, will you adopt as the rule of life, 
the example of fiſhes, quadrupeds, plants, or even of 
the heavenly bodies ? 

Metaphyticians, who pay no regard to the laws of 
Phyſics, explain the ſyſtem of the univerſe, by means 
of abſtract ideas; a proof their ſyſtem is not that of 
Nature, is, that with their materials and method, it 
would be eaſy to ſubvert their order, and frame ane- 
ther totally different from it. Hence a reflection ariſes, 
which levels a mortal blow at the pride of human un- 
derſtanding ; all theſe efforts of the genius of man, ſo 
far from being able to conſtruct a world, are incapable 
of putting a grain of {and in motion. 

Others conſider the ftate we live in as that of progreſ- 
five ruin and puniſhment. They ſuppoſe, conformably 
to the authority of the ſacred: writings, that this earth 
once exiſted with other harmonies, TI readily admit 
what ſcripture ſays on this ſubject, but I object to the 
explanations of commentators. Such is our intellectual 
weakneſs, that we cannot conceive or imagine any 
thing beyond what Nature actually exhibits to us.— 
They are miſtaken, when they affirm, for inſtance, 
that when the earth was in a late of perfection, the 
ſun was conſtantly in the equator ; that the days and 
nights were perpetually equal ; that there was an eter- 
nal ſpring; that the whole face of the ground. was. 
ſmooth, level, and ſo on. 

Were che ſun conſtantly in the equator, I queſtion 
whether a ſingle ſpot of the globe would be habitable, 
Firſt, the torrid zone would be burnt. up, as has been 
already demonſtrated; the icy zones would extend much 
farther than at preſent ; the temperate zones would be 
at leaſt as cold toward their middle, as they are with 
us at the vernal equinox ; and this temperature would 
prevent the greateſt part of fruits from coming to ma- 
turity. I know not where the perpetual ſpring would 
be; but if it could any where exiſt, never could au- 
tumn exiſt there likewiſe. The caſe would be — 
Worie 
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worſe were there neither rocks nor mountains on the 
ſurface of the globe, for not one river, nay not a brook 
of water would flow over the Whole earth. There 
would be neither ſhelter nor reflex, to the north, to 
cheriſh the germination of plants; neither ſhade nor 
moiſture, to tie ſouth, to prelerv2 them from the heat, 
Theſe wonderful arrangements aually exiſt over the 
whole northern regions, which become loaded with 
rocks as the latitude increaſes ; and they riſe in all the 
Hands and diſtricts between the tropics, where che 
ground is covered with rocks, eſpecially toward the 
line; in Ethiopia, which Nature has overſpread with 
vaſt and lotty rocks, which form deep valleys, delight- 


fully ſhady and cool. Thus, in order to reſute our 


prctended plans of perfection, it is ſulhcient to admit 
them. 


The botaniſts, another claſs of literati, on the con- 


trary, never deviate from their track, and abſtain from 


looking at any thing beyond it, however rich in facts, 


They have obſerved the ſexual parts in plants, and em- 


ploy themſelves in collecting aud arranging them, con- 
lorwably to the number of thoſe parts, without en- 
quiring any farther about them. When claſſed in 
their heals and herbals, into umbellated, roſe- formed, 
or tubulous, with the number of their ſtamina; if to 
this they arc able to afliv ſome Greck terms, they are 
policfied, they imagine, of the complete {yflem ot ve- 


getation. Others of them go ſomewhat farther, and 


ſtudy the principles of plants; to attain their object, 


they pound them in mortars, or diſſolve them in alem- 


bics, The proceſs being completed, they exhibu falts, 


oils, earths; and gravely tell you, theſe are the prin- 


ciples of ſuch and ſuch a plant. For my part, I no 


more believe that any one can ſhew me the principles 


of a plant in a phial, than he can diſplay thoſe of a 
wolf, or a ſheep, in a kettle. TI reſpect the myſterious 
operations of chemiſtry ; but when they act on vege- 
tables the proceſs deſtroys them, 

Many other errors have been adopted reſpecting the 


laws of expanſion and fecundation of plants. The an- 


cients diſtinguiſhed, in many plants, males and females ; 
and a fecundation, by means of emanations of the ſe- 
minal powder, ſuch as in the date-bearing palm-tree.— 
We have applied this law to the whole vegetable king- 


com, 
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dom. It embraces, a very extenſive field; but how 

many vegetables propagate themſelves by ſuckers, ſlips, 

knittings, and the extremi.ies of their branches! Here 
are, then, in the ſame kingdom, various methods of 
re- production. Neverthelets, when we no longer per- 
ceive in Nature, the law once adopted in our books of 
ſcience, we weakly imagine ſhe has gone aſtray, We 
have only one thread, and when it ſnaps, we conclude 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe is on the point of diffolu- 
tion, 'The Supreme Intelligence diſappears the mo- 
ment that our own happens to be diſturbed. No doubt 
the Aurho of Nature has eſtabliſhed laws for the ve- 
getable world, now io generally ſtudied, but ſtill un- 
known, | 

There are laws of adaptation and utility in the gene- 
ration of animals, to which we aſcribe uncertainty, as 
ſoon as we perceive variety ; or when we apprehend an 
approximation to the vegetable kingdom by imaginary 
relations, ſuggeſted by the perception of effects com- 
mon to both, 

Medicine has deduced a multitude of errors from thoſe 
apparent analogies of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, Her ſtudies are liable to ſtrong ſuſpicions, She 
puriues the operations of the ſoul through the firulure 
of a corpſe, and the functions of life in the lethargy of 
death, If the perceives ſome valuable property in a 
vegetable, ſhe exalts it into an univerſal remedy, Liſ- 

ten to her aphoriſms. Plants are uſeſul to human life: 
hence ſhe concludes, a vegetable diet will make a man 
live for ages. Who can enumerate the books, treatiſes, 
panegyrics, compoſed on the virtues of plants! Many 
patients die, notwithſtanding, with their ſtomachs full 
of thoſe wonderful ſimples. Not that I undervalue 
their qualities when judiciouſly applied; but J abſo- 
lutely reject che reaſonings which attempt to connect ch 
duration of human life with the uſe of a vegetable re- 
gimen, 

The life of man is the reſult of all the moral adapta- 
tions, and depends more on ſobriety, temperance, and 
the other virtues, than on the nature of aliments. The 
animals which live on plants, do they attain the age of 
man? The deer and wild goats, which feed on the ad- 
mirable vulnerary herbs of Switzerland ought wet * to 
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die; but they are ſhort-lived, The bees which ſuck 


the near of. their flowers, likewiſe die, and ſeveral of 
their ſpecies in one year. A term is lixed for the lite 
of every animal, and a regimen peculiar to it; that of 
man alone extends to every variety of aliment. The 
Tartar lives on raw horſe-fleſh, the Dutchman on fiſh, 
other nations on roots and milk diet; and in all coun- 
tries you meet with old people. Vice alone, and mental 
uneaſineſs, ſhorten human life; and the moral affec- 
tions poſſeſs ſuch an influence over man, that even diſ- 
eaſe 1t{cIf owes its origin to them. 

The ſame extravagancies exiſted in the ſyſtematic 
philoſophy of the age of Socrates; not that he was un- 
acquainted with Nature, for he had ſtudied her tho- 
roughly; but he relinquiſhed the inveſtigation of the 
caules, in the view of riſing into admiration at the re- 
lults, He colletted many obſervations on the ſubject, 
and uſed them in his converſations an the Divine Pro- 
vidence. | 

Nature preſents nothing but harmonies and adapta- 
tons to our neceſſities, and we perſiſt in vain efforts to 
trace her up to the cauſes ſhe employs; as if we meant 
to extort from her the ſecrets of her power, We do 
not know even the moſt common principles which the 
{ets a working in our hands and feet. Earth, water 
air, and fire, are elements, as we ſay; but under what. 
form muſl earih appear to be an element? 'That ſtratum 
called kumus, Which covers it, and ſerves as a baſis to 
the vegetable kingdom, is a- refuſe of all ſorts of ſub- 
ftances, of marl, land, clay, and vegetables, 

Is ſand its elementary part? Sand appears to be a fe- 
cretion from the rock. Is the rocl, then, an element? 
It appears to be an aggregation of fand, as in free-ſtone. 
Whether of the two, ſand or rock, was the principle 

« of the other? and took the precedency in the formation. 
of the globe? Suppoling us poſſefſed of this Informa- 
tion, what have we gained? There are rocks formad 
of aggregations of all ſorts. Granite is compoſed of 

grains; marbles and calcareous ſtones, of the paſte of 
ſhells and madrepores, There are banks of ſand, com- 
poſed of the wrecks of all theſe ſtones: J have ſean 
the ſand of cryſtal. 

Shell-fiſh, which give us ſome light ref; ecting the 
nature af calcareous ſtone, do not indicate = 3 

that 
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that ſubſtance; themſelves ſorming the reſuſe that 
ſwims in the ſeas, Difficulties increaſe as you attempt 
to explain the ſormation of ſo. many various bodies 
iſſuing out of the earth, and nouriſhed by it. In vain 


you call to your aſſiſtance analogies, aſſimilations, ho- 


mogeneities, and heterogeneities. Is it not ſtrange, 
that thouſands of ſpecies of reſinous, oily, elaſtic, ſoft, 
and combuſtible vegetables, ſhauld differ ſo entirely 
trom the rugged and ſtony ſoil which produces them? 

The Siamele philoſophers eaſily get rid of all embar- 
raſiment on the ſubject, for they admit, in Nature, a 
fifth element, which is wood, But this ſupplement is 
incapable of carryiug them very far; for it is ſtyl more 
aſtoniſhing, that animal ſubſtance ſhould be formed of 
vegetable, than that this laſt ſhould be formed of foſſil. 
Which way does it become ſenſible, living and im- 
paſſioned ? They admit, I grant, the interpoſition of 
the ſun's action. But how can the ſun be, in animals, 
the eauſe of any moral affection, when we do not ſee 
it exerciſing a diſpoſing influence even on the compo- 
nent part of plants? For example, its general effect is 
to dry that which is humid, How comes it to paſs, 
then, that in a peach expoſed to its action, the pulp 
externally ſhould. be meltingly plump, and the nut 
within extremely hard; whereas the contrary takes 
place in the fruit of the cocoa-tree, repleniſhed with 
milk inwardly, and clothed externally with a ſhell as 
bard as a ſtone ? 

Neither has the ſun more influence on the mechani- 
cal conſtruction of animals ; whoſe interior parts, con- 
{lantly moiſtened with humours, blood and marrow, are 
trequently the hardeſt, ſuch as the teeth and bones; and 
the parts moſt expo ed to his heat are often very ſoft, as 
hair, feathers,. the fleſh, and the eyes, How is there 
ſo little analogy between plants tender, ligneous, liable 
to putreſaction, and the earth which produces them; 
and between the corals and madrépores of ſtone, and 
the ſea-water in which they are formed? To all ap- 
pearance, the contrary ought to happen : the water 
ought to have produced ſoft, the earth ſolid plants, If 
things exiſt thus, there muſt be more than one good 
reaſon for it; I think I have a glimpſe of a tolerable 

one 
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one: that if theſe anatogies actually took place, the two 


elements would ſoon become uninhabitable, and be over- 
whelmed by their vegetation, The ſea would be laca- 
pable of breaking madr&6pores of wood, and the air of 
diſſolving foreſts of flane. | 

The ſame doubts might be flarted, reſpefting the 
nature of water, Il is element, we allege, is formed 
of ſmall globules, which roll one over anothery that 
to the ſpherical form of its elementary particles we 
oughit to aſcribe its fluidity. But if thefe are globules, 
there muſt be between them intervals and vacuines 
cauſing motion, How comes it to pals, then, that wa- 
ter is incompreſſible ? If you apply to it a firong com- 
prefling power in a tube, it will force its way through 
the pores of that tube, though of gold; and burſt it, 
if iron: no effect can reduce it to a imaller fize. But 
ignorant of the form of its component parts, we cannot 
even determine that of the combined whole. Does it 
conſiſt in invifible vapours in the air as the dew, or 
colleted into miſts in the clouds, or conlolidated into 
maſſes in the ice, or, finally, in a fluid ſtate, as in the 
Tivers ? Fluidity, it is aid, forms one of its principal. 
characters. Yes, becauſe we drink it in that ſtate, and 
becauſe, under this relation, it intereſts us the moſt, 
We determine its principal character, as we do that of 
all che objects of Nature, from our own craving neceſ- 
ſity ; but this character appears foreign to it: for it 
owes its fluidity to the ation of heat; deprive it of 
this, and it changes into ice. It would be ſingular, 
ſhould it be made to appear, aſter all our fundamental 
definitions, that the natural ſtate of water was to be 
ſolid, and that of earth fluid: now this muſt actually 
be the caſe, if water owes its fluidity only to heat, and 


if earth is nothing but an aggregation of ſands united 


by different glues, and attracted to a common centre, by 
the general action of gravity, 

The elementary qualities of air, are not of more eaſy 
determination. Air, we ſay, is an elaſtic body: when 
ſhut up in the grains of gun-powder, the action of fire 
Gilates it to ſuch a degree, as to communicate to it the 
power of hurling a globe of iron to a prodigious diſ- 
tance, But how could it have been, wich all this elaſ- 
ticity, compreſſed into the grains of a crumbling pow- 


der? 
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der? If you put even any liquid ſubſtance into a ſtate 
of fermentation in a flaſk, a thouſand times more air 
will be ſeparated ſrom it, than you could force into the 
veſſel without breaking it. How could this air be con- 
fined in a {ubſtance ſoit and fluid, without diſengaging 
iifelt by its own action? 

The air when loaded with vapours, we farther ſay, is 
refrangible, The farther we advance north, the more 
clevated does the {un,appear over the horizon, above 
the place which he actually occupies in the heavens,— 
The Dutch mariners, who paſſed the winter of 1597, in 
Nova-Zembla, aſter a night of ſeveral months, ſaw 
the ſun re appear fifteen days ſooner than they expect- 
ed. All this is very well; but if vapours render the 
air refrangible, why is there no aurora, nor twilight, 
bor any durable refraction of light whatever, between 
the tropics, not even on the ſea, where ſo many va- 
pours are exhaled, by the conſtant action of the ſun, 
that the horizon is ſometimes quite involved in miſt by 
them ? = 

The light is not refracted, ſays another philoſopher, 
by the vapours, but by cold; for the refraction of the 
atmoſphere is not ſo great at the end of ſummer as win- 
ter, at the autumnal equinox as at the vernal. | 

I admit the truth of this obſervation ; however, after 
very bot days in ſummer, there is refraction to the north, 
as well as in our temperate climates, and none between 
the tropics: the cold, therefore, ſeems not to be me- 
chanical, but the final cauſe of reſration, This mul- 
tiplication of light, which increaſes in the atmoſphere, 
with the intenſeneſs of the cold, is a conſequence of the 
ſame law which tranſmits the moon into the northern 
figns, as the ſun forſakes them, and cauſes her to illu- 
minate the long nights of our pole, while the ſun 1s 
under the horizon; for light of any ſort is warm.— 
Theſe wonderful harmonies are not in the nature of the 
elements, but in the will of Him who has eſtabliſhed 
them in ſubordination to the neceſſities of a being en- 
dowed with ſenſibility. 

Fire preſents 8 ſtill more incomprehenſible. 
Firſt of all, Is fire matter? Matter, according to phi 
toſophy, is diviſible in length, breadth, and depth. Fire 


4s 
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is diviſible only in perpendicular length. Never wil! 
you divide a flame, or a ray of the ſun, in its horizon- 
tal breadth, Here then is matter diviſible only into 
two dimenſions, Beſides, it has no gravity, for it con- 
tinually aſcends; nor levity, for it deſcends, and pene- 
trates bodies ever fo much below it, Fire, we are told, 
15 contained in all bodies, But, being of a conſuming 
nature, How does it not devour them? How can it re— 
main in water without being extinguiſhed ? 

Thele and ſeveral other difficulties induced Neuton 
to believe fire was not an element, but certain ſubtile 
matter put in motion. Friction, it is true, and colli— 
ſion elicit fire from ſeveral bodies, But how comes ir 
that air and water, though) much agitated, never catcir 
fire? Nay, How comes it that water even gets cold 
by motion, though its fluidity 15 entirely owing to its 
being impregnated by fire? Contrary to the nature of 
all other motions, Wherefore does that of fire go on 
in a ſtate of propagation; inſtead of meeting a check? 
All bodies loſe their motion by communicating it. If 
you {ſtrike ſeveral billiard balls with one, the motion 
is communicated among them, it is divided and loſt, — 
But a ſpark of fire diſengages from a piece of wood the 
igneous particles contained in it, and the whole toge- 
ther increaſe their rapidity to ſuch a degree, as to make 
one vaſt conflagration of a whole foreſt, 

We are not better acquainted with the negative quali- 
ties, Cold, they tell us, is produced by the abſence of 
heat; but if.cold is merely a negative quality, How is 
it capable of producing poſitive effefts? If you put 
into water a bottle of iced wine, as I have ſeen done in 
Ruſſia, you ſoon perceive ice of an inch thick cover 
the outſide of the bottle, A block of ice diffuſes cold 
all over the ſurrounding atmoſphere. Darkneſs, which 
is a privation of light, diffuſes no obſcurity over ſur- 
rounding light. If you open, in ſummer, a protto 
dark and cool, the ſurrounding light will not be im- 
paired by its darkneſs, but the heat of the adjacent air 
will be diminiſhed by the cold iſſuing from it, Lau 
aware of the reply; it will be ſaid, if there is no per- 
ceptible obſcuration in the firft caſe, it is owing to the 
rapidity of light which replaces the darkneſs; but rl 
OU 
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would be increaſing the difficulty, by ſuppoſing that 
arknels too ha politive effects, 

On ſuch pretended fundamental principles are moſt 
of our ſyſtems of phyſics reared, If we are in error or 
ignorance at the outſet, we ſoon Fo aſtray on the road; 
and it is incredible with what facility, having laid down 
our principles ſo flightly, we repay ourſelves in con- 
ſequences, vague terms, and contradictory ideas. I 
have ſeen, for example, the formation of thunder ex- 
plaincd in celebrated phyiical tratis Some ſay it is 
produced by the colliſion of two clouds, as it clouds or 
toggy vapours could produce a collifion ! Others gravely 
tell you it is the effect ot an air dilated by the ſudden 
inflammation of the ſulphur and nitre floating in it.— 
But that it may produce thoſe tremendous exploſions, 
we muſt ſuppoſe the air confined in a body which made 
{ome reſiſtance. If a great maſs of gun-powder is let 
fire to in an unconſined ſituation, no exploſion follows. 
I know that the detonation of thunder has been imitat— 


ed, in the experiment of fulminating powder; but the. 


materials employed in its compoſition have a ſort of te- 
nacity, They undergo, from the iron ladle which con- 
tains them, a reſiſtance againſt which they ſometimes 
act with ſuch violence as to perforate it: but to imitate 
a phenomenon is not to explain it. "The orher effects 
of thunder are explained with fimilar levity. As the 
air is cooler after a thunder-florm, the nitre, we are 
told, diffuſed through the atmoſphere, is the cauſe of it; 
but was not that nitre there before the exploſion, when 
we were almoſt ſuffocated with heat? Does nitre cool 
only when it is ſet on fire? On this principle our bat- 
teries of cannon ought to become glaciers in the midſt 
of a battle, for a world of nitre 1s then kindled into 
flame; they muſt, however, cool the cannon with vine- 
gar; for after having been fired off 20 times in quick 
ſucceſſion, it is impoſlible to apply your hand to the 
piece. The inſtantaneous flame of the nitre penetrates 

the metal, notwithſtanding its thickneſs and ſolidity. 
The heat may likewiſe be occaſioned by the interior 
vibration of the parts; but the cooling of the air after 
a thunder-ſtorm proceeds, in my opinion, from the ſur- 
rounding firatum of frozen air, from the height of 12 
to 
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to 1500 fathoms, which being divided and dilated at its 
bale by the fire of the {tormy clouds, flows haſtily into 
our atmolphere, Its motion determines the fire of the 
thunder to direct itlelt, contrary to its nature, toward 
the carth. 

It was aſurmed, in the laſt age, that the earth was 
drawn out at the poles, and ue are now politively told 
it is flattened there, TI ihall not at preſent enter into an 
examination ol the principles of this laſt concluſion, 
and the obſervations on which it has been ſupported, — 
The flattening of the earth at the poles has been account- 
ed for from a centrifugal force, to which its motion 
through the heavens has been aſcribed; though this 
pretended force, which has increaled the diameter of 
the carth at the equator, has not the power ol raiſing 
even a ftraw into the air, 

The flattening of the poles, they tell us, has been aſ- 
certained by the meaſuremcnt of two terreltrial degrees, 
made at a vaſt expence; the one in Peru, near the equa- 
tor, and the other in Lapland, bordering upon the polar 
circle,* Thote cxperiments were made, undoubtedly, 
by men of creat cnopacity and reputation. Rut perſons 
of at lea equal capacity and as high a name, nave de- 
m-nll rate, upor other princiſ les and experiments, that 
the earth was lengthened at tlie poles, Callin eſtimates 
at 50 leavucs the length by winch the axis of the earth 
excecds its diameters, giving to each pole 25 leagues 
of elevation over the c:rcumicrence of the globe. We 
{hall 2orce with this illuſtrious altronomer, if we con- 
ſider the teflimony of the eye as of any weight; for 
the ſhade of the carth appears oval over its poles, in 
central eclipſes of! the moon, as was obſerved by Tycho 
Brha and Kepler, „hefe names are a hoſt in them- 
lelvecs. TE. 

But without conf.dering any name as an authority. 
where natural truths are concerned, we may conclude, 
from fmple anraioves, the elongation of the axis of the 
earth, Ii we conſider the two Hhemilpheres as two 
mountains, whole bales are at the equator, che ſummits 
at the poles, andthe ocean which alternately Nows from 
one of thete ſummits, as a great river deſcending from a 

mountain, 


* It is evident hat the conclufion from thofe very mealurements on;:ht 
to have been, that the carth is lengthoned at the poles, 
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mountain, we ſhall have, under this point of view, ob- 
jects of compariſon to determine the point of elevation 
irom which the ocean takes its rife, by the diſtance of 
the pla.e where its courſe terminates, Thus the ſum- 
mit ot -Chimboraco; the molt elevated of the Andes of 
Peru, out of which the river of the Amazons iſſues, 
having a lcague and one-third nearly of elevation above 
the month of that river, is diſtant from it, in a ſtraight 
line, about 26 degrees, or 650 leagues ; it may be 
thence concluded, that the ſummit of the pole muſt be 
clevatcd above the cireumlerence of the earth nearly 
hive leagues, to have a height proportioned to the courſe 
of the ocean, which cxtends as tar as the line, go de- 
grees diſtant, in a Airaight line, 

It we farther coniider, that the courſe of the ocean 
docs not terminate at the line, but when it deſcends in 
ſummer from our pole, extends beyond the Cape of 
Good-llope, as tar as the eaſtern extremuies ot Aha, 
where it forms the weſterly monſoon, which almoſt en- 
compalies the globe under the equator, we mull aſſign 
to the pole, from which it departs, an elevation pro- 
portioned to its courle, and of tripling, at Jealt, that 
elevation, to give its waters a ſufficient declivity. I 
put it down, then, at 15 leagues ; and it te this height 
we add that of the ices there accumulated, the enorm- 
ous pyramids of which over icy mountains have ſome— 
tim«s an elevation of one-third above the heights which 
ſupport them, we ſhall find that the pole can hardly 
have laſs than an elevation of the 25 leagues above the 
circumterence which Caſhni aſſigned to it. 

Obeiiks of ice 10 leagues high are not diſpropor- 
tioned to the centre of cupolas of ice 2000 leagues in 
diameter, which, in winter, cover our northern hemi— 
{phere ; and which have in the ſouthern hemilphere, 
in February, that is, in the ſummer of that hemiſphere, 
prominent borders, elevated like promontories, and 
3000 leagues, at leaſt, in circumference, according to 
the relation of Captain Cook, who coaſted them round 
in 1773 and 1774. 

The analogy I eftabliſh between the hemiſpheres of 
the cart!:, the poles, and the ocean which flows from 
them, and two mountains, their peaks, and the rivers 
which there have their ſources, is in the order of the 


harmonies 
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harmonies of the globe, which exhibits a great number 
of ſimilar harmonies on a ſmaller ſcale in the conti- 
nents, and in moſt iſlands, which are continents in mi- 
nature, Fe 

Philoſophy has, in all ages, affected very obſcure 
cauſes to explain common eftteCts, in the view of at- 
tracting the admiration of the vulgar, who ſcarcely 
ever admire any thing but what they do not compre- 
hend. She has taken advantage of this weakneſs of 
mankind, by infolding herſelf in a pompoſity of words, 
or in the myſteries of geometry, the better to carry on 
the deception, For how many ages did ſhe ring in our 
ſchools the horror of a vacuum, which ſhe aſcribed to 
Nature ? How many pretended demonſtrations of this 
have been given, which were to crown their authors 
with never-tading laurels, but are now gone to the land 
of forgetfulneſs? 

She diſdains to dwell on ſimple obſervations, which 
level to every capacity the harmonies of all the king- 
doms of Nature, Forexample, the philolophy of our 
day refuſes to the moon all influence over vegetables 
and animals. The moſt conſiderable growth ot plants, 
however, is in the night-time; nay, there are ſeveral 
vegetables which flower then only, and numerous claſſes 
of inſects, birds, quadrupeds, and fiſhes regulate their 
loves, hunting matches, and peregrinations according 
to the phaſes of the orb of night. But what, degrade 
philoſophers to the experience of gardeners and fifher- 
men! What, condeſcend to think and talk like ſuch 
groundlings ! 

If philoſophy denies the influence of the moon over 
the minuter objects of the earth, ſhe makes it up amply, 
by giving her a very extenſive power over the globe it- 
lelf, without being over-{crupulous about the ſelf-con— 
tradition, She aflirms that the moon, in paſling over 
the ocean, preſſes upon it, and thus occaſions the flux 
of the tides on its ſhores. But how is it poſtible the 
moon ſhould compreſs our atmoſphere, which only ex- 
tends, they ſay, to a ſcore of leagues at moſt from us? 
Or, admitting a ſubtile matter poſſeſſed of great elaſti- 
city, which ſhould extend from our ſeas as far as the 
moon, how could this matter be compreſſed by it, un- 
leſs you ſuppoſe it confined in a channel? Mult it not 
extend to 1 right and left, while che action of the 


plane 
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planet could not be felt on any determinate point of the 
circumference of our globe ? 

Befides, why does not the moon act on lakes and ſeas 
of ſmall extent, where there are no tides ? Their ſmall. - 
nels ought no more to exemptthem from the influence 
of her gravitation, than deprive them of the benefit of 
her light, Why are tides almoſt imperceptible in the 
Mediterranean ? Wherefore do they undergo, in many 
places, intermittent movements, and retardations of two 
or three days? Wherefore, in a word, toward the 
north, do they come from the north, eaſt, or weſt, and ; 
not from the ſouth, as was obſerved with ſurprize by : 
Martens, Barents, Linſchoten, and Ellis, who expect- 
ed to ſee them come from the equator, as on the coaſts 
of Europe ? 

The principal movements of the ſea take place in 
our hemiſphere at the ſame times with the principal 
phaſes of the moon; but we ought not from thence to 
conclude their neceſſary dependance, ſtill leſs explain 
it by laws not demonſtrated, The currents and tides 
of the ocean proceed, as I think I have proved, from * 
the effuſion of the polar ices, which depend on the va- | 
riety of the courſe of the ſun, as he approaches either | 
pole : and as the phaſes of the moon are themſelves 
regulated by the courſe of the orb of day, this is the 
reaſon why both take place at the ſame time. 1 

Farther, the full moon has an effective and evaporat- ** 
ing warmth, which muſt act, therefore, on the polar | 
ices.* The Academy of Sciences formerly maintained 
that her light did not warm, after experiments made on 
her rays, and on the ball of a thermometer, with a 
burning mirror. This error has been completely re- 
futed at Rome and Paris by a ſimple experiment, A 
veſſel full of water was expoſed to the light of the 
moon, and another placed in the ſhade : the water in 
the firſt veſſel was evaporated much ſooner than in that 
of the ſecond, | 

By all our induſtry and ingenuity, we can aſcertain 
in Nature only reſults and harmonies : firſt principles 


univerſally 


* This obſervation was made more than 1600 years ago. The moon 


2 thaw ; diſſolving all ices and froſts by the humidity of lier influeace.” 
liny's Natural Hiſtory, book ii. chap. 101. bo 
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univerſally eſcape us. The methods of our ſciences 
have exerciſed a pernicious influence on our morals and 
religion. Men are cafily miſled reſpecting an intelli- 
gence which governs all things, when nothing 1s pre- 
lented to them as firſt cauſes but mechanical means.— 
Alas! that is not the way toward that heaven we pre- 
tend to know ſo well The greateſt of mankind have 
looked thitherward as their laſt aſylum. Cicero hoped 
after death to inhabu the ſtars ; and Ceſar, from that 
elevation, to preſide over the deſtiny of Rome. 

How ! as the reward of virtue is our deſtination only 
to be confounded with the elements! What, thy ſoul, 
O ſublime Fenelon ! to be exhaled in inflammable air, 
and to have had onearth the ſentiment of an order which 
did not exiſt even in the heavens! How, among thoſe 
ftars ſo luminous, is there nothing but material globes ; 
and in their motions ſo conſtant and varied, nothing but 
blind attraftions ? How! every thing around us in- 
jenſible matter and no more; and intelligence given to 
man only to render him miſerable! How! and can 
we have been deceived by the involuntary ſentiment 
which makes us raiſe our eyes to heaven in the agony 
of ſorrow, there to ſolicit relief! 

Ah! not thus Nature has appointed her giſts, We 
bewilder ourſelves with vain ſciences, By driving our 
reſearches up to the very principles of Nature, nay, of 
Dir, we have ſtifled, in the heart, all feelings of 
both. We are like the peaſant who was living happily 
in a little valley in the heart of the Alps. A brook 
deſcending from thoſe mountains fertilized his garden. 
Long he adored in tranquillity the beneſicent Naiad 
who ſupplied his fiream, and inereaſed its quantity and 
coolnels with the ſummer's heat. One day he was de- 
firous to diſcover the place where ſhe concealed her in- 
exhauſiible, urn, To prevent his going aſtray, he 
purſues upward the track of his rivulet. Every ſtep 
diſcovers to him a thouſand new objetts, plains, foreſts, 
Tivers, kingdoms, boundleſs oceans. Tranſported with 
delight he procgeds in flattering hope of ſpeedily reach- 
ing the bleſſed abode where the Gods prefde over the 
deliiny of this world. But, after a painſul ſcramble, 
he arrives at the bottom of a tremendous glacier. He 
no longer ſecs any thing around him but miks rocks, 

torrents, 


— 
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torrents, precipices. All, all has vaniſhed. Sweet and 
tranquil valley, humble roof, beneficent Naiad! his 
patrimony is now reduced to a cloud, and his divinity 
to an enormous maſs of ice. 

But the ſublime genius and the pure ſpirit of New- 
ton, aſſuredly could not have ſtood ſtill at the boundary 
preſcribed to a bow” oa mind. Had he been in the place 
of our Alpine peaſant, he would have obſerved, - with 
admiration, the conſtant impulſion communicated by 
the action of the ſun, placed at an immenſe diſtance ; 
and inſtead of fruitleſsly rambling after the habitation 
of a Naiad, at the ſummit of the Alps, would have 
proſtrated himſelf before that GOD, whoſe providence 
embraces the concerns of a univerſe, 

In order to ſtudy Nature with underſtanding and to 
advantage, all the parts muſt be viewed in their harmony 
and connection. The ſyſtem of its harmonies I ſhall 
now proceed to unfold, is, in my opinion, the only one 
within the reach of man, It was firſt diſplayed by Py- 
thagoras of Samos, the father of philoſophy, and foun- 
der of that ſet tranſmitted to us under the name of 
Pythagoreans. Never did a ſucceſſion of men ariſe ſo 
enlightened as thoſe ſages were in the natural ſciences, 
and none whoſe diſcoveries reflect higher honour on 
the human underſtanding. There exiſted, at that time, 
philoſophers who maintained that water, fire, air, 
atoms, were the principles of things Pythagoras op- 
poſed to this doctrine, that the principles of things were 
the adaptations of which the harmonies were compoſed, 
and that goodnefs and intelligence conſtituted the na- 
ture of GOD, 
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STUDY TENTH. 


OF SOME GENERAL LAWS-OF NATURE, AND 
FIRST OF PHYSICAL LAWS, 


W E ſhall divide theſe laws into phyfical and moral, 
and endeavour to unfold the. means of diminiſhing the 
tum of human wretchedneſs. I am, preſuming to open 


a path hitherto unattempted, and dare not flatter myſelf 


that my progreſs and ſucceſs keep pace with the ardour 
of my imagination and the anticipations of my heart. 
But the imperſect materials I have collected may per- 
haps one day aſi:{t men of greater ability in raiſing to 
Nature a temple more worthy of her. 


OF CONFORMITY. 


Though conformity be a pereeption of our reaſon, 


I place it at the head of our phyſical laws, becauſe it is 


the firſt feeling we endeavour to gratify in examining 
natural objects. Nay, there is a connection ſo inti- 
mate between the phyſical character of thoſe objects 
and the inſtinct of every being poſſeſſed of ſenſibility, 
that a colour ſimply is ſufficient to rouſe the paſſions of 
animals, A red object puts the bullock into a rage, 
and ſuggeſts to moſt ſowls and fiſhes the idea of prey. 
The objects of Nature diſplay in man a feeling of a 
higher order, independent of his wants; it is that of 
conſormity. It is by means of the multiplied conformi- 
tics cf Nature that man has formed his own reaſon ; 
tor rcaſen mcans nothing elſe but the relation or con- 
Jormity of things that exiſt, 

Animals have a ſenſibility only of objects having 
conformities to their Wants: that they have, in this re- 
ſpect, a ſhare of reaſon as perſect as our own, But man 
(11i\crs from animals in his capacity of extending this 
lentiment of conformity to all the relations of Nature, 
non ever {oxeign to his perſonal demands; and this ex- 
tenſ on of reaſon has procured him, by way of eminence, 
(be denomination of a rational animal, ; 

[ 
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It is true, that if all the particular rationality of ani- 
mals were united, the ſum would probably tranſcend 
the general reaſon of man; for human reaſon has de- 
viſed moſt of its arts and crafts from an imitation o“ 
their productions: beſides, all animals come into the 
world with their peculiar induſtry, whereas man muſt 
acquire his by time and reflection, and by imitating 
the induſtry and ſkill of another, But man excels 
them, not only by uniting in himſelf the intelligence of 
all, but by his capability of riſing upward to the ſource 
of all conformities, to GOD himſelf. 

The only character which eſſentially diſtinguiſhes 
man from the animal, is, he is a religious being. They 
partake not with him of this ſublime faculty, the prin- 
cipal of human intelligence, By it man isexalted above 
the beaſts, enabled to form a conception of the general 

lans of Nature, and ſuppoſes an order of things fron. 
— caught a glimple of an Author, It was not 
Nature which firſt pointed out GOD to man, but a 
ſenſe of the Dz1Ty in man which indicated to him the 
order of Nature. The ſavages are religious long be- 
fore they are naturaliſts, | 

Accordingly, by the ſentiment of this univerſal con- 
formity man is ſtruck with all poſſible conformities, 
though foreign to him, He takes an intereſt in the 
hiſtory of an inſect; and if his attention is not engaged 
in behalf of all the inſets which ſurround him, it is 
becauſe he perceives not their relations, or elle the con- 
ſtant habit of ſeeing them renders them inſipid; per- 
haps it may be ſome contemptible prejudice, for he is 
aflected ſtill more by moral than ohyfical ideas, and by 
his paſſions more than his reaſon. 

We ſhall farther remark, that all the ſentiments of 
conformity ſpring up in the heart of man at the fight 
of ſome uſetul end, which frequently has no relation 
to his own perſonal wants: it follows that man is na- 
turally good, becauſe he is rational ; ſeeing the aſpect 
alone of conformity, though foreign to him, com- 
municates pleaſure, From this natural ſentiment of 
goodneſs the ſight of well proportioned animals con- 
veys to us agreeable ſenſations, increaſing in propor- 
tion as the creature unfolds its inſtindt. Want of con: 
formity alſo communicates a painful ſenſation, always 
excited at the ſight of any thing incongruous. We are 


ſhocked 
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ſhocked on looking at a monſter, pained to ee an ani- 
mal wanting a foot or an eye, nay, at the fight of in- 
congruity even in inſenſible objects. Withered plants, 
mutilated trees, an ill- aſſorted edifice, hurt our feelings. 
Theſe ſenſations are perverted or ſuppreſſed in man 
only by prejudice or by education, 


OF ORDER. 


A ſeries of conſormities, with a common centre, con- 
ſtitutes order. There are conformities in the members 
of an animal, but order exiſts only in the body, Con- 
tormity refers to the detail, order to the combination, 
Order extends our pleaſure, by collecting conformities, 
and fixes them by a determination toward one centre. 
It diſcovers at once, in a ſingle object, a ſucceſſion of 
particular conformities, and the leading one to which 
they all refer, | 

Thus, as beings endowed with a reaſon which em- 
braces all Nature, it affords us pleaſure to review the 
relations between the proboſcis of a bee and the necta- 
reous Juices of flowers; between thoſe of her thighs, 
hollowed into ſpoons, and briſtled with hairs, to the 
fine powder of the ſtamina which ſhethere collects; the 
uſe of a long ſting, furniſhed for the defence of her 
Property, and all the conformities of the organs of this 
ſmall inſect, are more ingenious and in much greater 
number than thoſe of the largeſt animals. 

The intereſt, however, grows upon us when we ſee 
her covered with a yellow powder, her thighs pendent 
and half oppreſſed with her burden, directing her flight 
acroſs plains, rivers, and ſhady groves, under points 
of the wind, with which ſhe is well acquainted, and 
alighting, with a humming found, on Ne cavernous 
trunk of ſome aged oak; that one, whoſe particular 
conformities we have been admiring, is only a ſingle 
member of a numerous republic ; this republic itſelf 
1s but a ſmall colony of the immenſe nation of bees 
ſpread over the whole earth, from the line to the ſhores 
of the frozen ocean. This nation again is ſubdivided 
into ſpecies, conformably to the variety of flowers; for 
ſome being deſtined to live on flowers which have no 
depth, ſuch as the radiated, are armed with five hooks, 


to prevent their ſliding on the petals. Others, ſuch = 
the 
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the bees of America, have no ſtings, becauſe they 
conſtruct their hives in the trunks of prickly trees, very 
common there, which accordingly afford them protec- 
tion, Many are the conformities among other ſpecies 
of bees, totally unknown to us; yet this vaſt nation is 
but one little family of the claſs of flies, of which we 
know, in our climate alone, near 6000 as ſpecies diſ- 
tin, as to forms and inſtincts, as bees themſelves are 
from other flies. 

Were we to compare the relations of this volatile 
claſs, ſo numerous in itſelf, with all the parts of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, we ſhould find an in- 
numerable multitude of different orders of conformity, 
endleſs claſſes, with their diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
the minuteſt individual of which preſents a very exten- 
ſive ſphere of conformities, are themſelve only parti- 
cular conformities ; only rays and points in the general 
ſphere, of which man alone occupies the centre, and 
apprehends the immenſity. | 

rom a ſenſe of the general order two ſentiments 
obvioully reſult; the one throws us imperceptibly into 
the bolom of the Dz1Tty, and the other recals us ty 
the perception of our wants; the one exhibits to us, as 
the original cauſe, a Being infinitely intelligent wit'- 
out us ; the other, as the ultimate end, a very limited 
being in our own perſon. Theſe ſentiments characterize 
the ſpiritual and corporeal powers of man, and are the 
general ſources of the pleaſure we derive from the or- 
der of Nature. 

A bee has a ſentiment of the order of her hive, yet 
knows not how the ants regulate their neſt, though ſhe 
may have ſeen them labour. To no purpoſe would 
ſhe reſort, in the event of her hive's being deſtroyed, 
to ſeek refuge, as a republican, in the midſt of their 
republic ; ſhe would meet from them no hoſpitality, no 
conſideration, no compaſſion, Hence it follows, that 
the ſociety of animals could not ſubſiſt independent of 
the paſſions, nor human ſociety independeut of virtue, 
Man alone, of all animals, poſſeſſes the ſentiment af 
univerſal order, that of Dz1TyY himſelf; and by carry- 
ing over the whole earth the virtues which are the 
fruits of it, whatever may be the differences which pre- 


n inter poſes between man and man, it is ſure ot al- 


uring all hearts to itſelf, 
HARMONY, 
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HARMONY, 


Nature oppoſes beings to each other, in order to pro- 
duce between them agreeable conformities. This law 
has been acknowledged irom the higheſt antiquity, It 
is to be found in many paſſages of the holy Scriptures, 
I produce one from the book of Eccleſiaſticus :* «© All 
things are double one againſt another; and He hath 
made nothing unperlect: one thing eftabliſheth the 
good of another.“ 

I conſider this great truth as the key of all philoſophy. 
It has been fruitlul in difcovery, as well as that other: 
Nothing has been created in vain, It has been the ſource 
of taſte in arts and eloquence, Out of contraries 
ariſe the plcaſures of viſion,. hearing, touching, taſting, 
and all the various attractions of beauty. But from 
contraries likewiſe ariſe uglineſs, diſcord, and all dil- 
gulling ſenſations, Is it wonderful that Nature ſhould 
employ the ſame cauſes to produce oppoſite effefts ?— 
When ſhe oppoſes contraries to each other, painful af- 
ſections are excited in us; but when ſhe blends them, 
we are agreeably affe Ked. From the oppoſition of 
contraries ſpring: diſcord, from their union reſults har. 
mony. 

= us find in Nature ſome proofs of this law. Cold 
is the oppoſite of heat, light of darkneſs, earth of wa- 
ter; and the harmony of theſe contrary elements pro- 
duces effects the moſt delightful ; but if cold ſucceeds 
Tapidly to heat, or heat to cold, moſt vegetables and 
animals are in danger of periſhing. The light of the 
ſun is agreeable; but if a black cloud ſuddenly inter- 
cepts the luſtre of his rays, or it lightning burſts ſrom 
the boſom of a dark night, the eye undergoes a painful 
ſenſation, 

Nature oppoſes, at ſea, the white foam of the billows 
to the black colour of the rocks, to announce to mari- 
ners from afar the danger of ſhallows, She frequently 
preſents to them forms analogous to deſtruction, ſuch 
as thoſe of ferocious animals, edifices in ruins, or the 
keels of ſhips turned upward. She even extracts from 
theſe awful torms hollow noiſes reſembling groans, and 
broken off by long intervals of filence, She employs 
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alſo thoſe claſhing oppoſitions and ominous ſigns to ex- 

reſs the characters of ſavage and dangerous animals, — 

he lion ſtrolling through the ſolitudes of Africa an- 
nounces his approach by roarings reſembling thunder, 
The vivid and inſtantaneous flaſhes of fire, which dart 
from his eyes in the dark, exhibit beſides the appear- 
ance of lightning. During the winter ſeaſon the how- 
lings of wolves in the foreſts of thenorth reſemble the 
whiſtling of the winds among trees; the cries of birds 
of prey are ſhrill, piercing, and now and then inter- 
rupted by hollow notes. Nay, ſome emit the ſounds 
of a human being in pain, Such 1s the lom, a ſpecies 
of ſea-fowl, which feeds on the ſhelvy coaſts of Lap- 
land,* on the dead bodies of animals thrown aſhore : 
he cries like a man a-drowning. 

Noxious inſects exhibit the ſame oppoſitions and ſig- 
nals of deſtruction. The gnat, thirſting after human 
blood, announces himſelf to the eye by the white points 
on his brown-coloured body, and to the ear by his ſhrill 
notes, which diſturb the tranquillity of the grove; the 
carnivorous: waſp is ſpeckled with black ſtripes on a yel- 
low ground; and the inſets which attack our perſons 
more immediately, are diſtinguiſhed by glaring oppo- 
ſitions of colour to the field on which they ſettle, 

But when two contraries come to be blended, the 
combination produces pleaſure, beauty, and harmony. 
F'call the inſtant and the point of their union harmonic 
exprefſiom. This is the only principle J have perceived 
in Nature, for the elements themſelves, as we have ſeen, 
are not fimple: they always preſent accords formed ot 
two contraries to analyſes Walle without end, TEUus 
the gentleſt temperature, and the moſt favourable to 
every ſpecies of vegetation, are thoſe of the ſeaſons, in 
which cold is blended with heat, as ſpring and autumn. 
They are then productive of two faps in trees, which 
the ſtrongeſt heats of ſummer do not effect. The moft 
agreeable production of light and darkneſs are percep- 
nble at thoſe ſeaſons when they melt into each other, 
and form what painters call the clear-ob/cure and H 
lights, Hence the moſt intereſting hours of the ty 
are thoſe of morning and evening, when the ſhade and 
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aht firive for the maſtery of the azure fields. The 
woll lovely profpetts are thoſe in which land and water 
are loſt in each other; this ſuggeſted that obſervation 
of honeſt Plutarch, namely, that the pleaſanteſt land- 


journies are thoſe along the ſhore of the ſea ; and the 


molt debghtful voyages thoſe which are coaſting along 
the land, You will obſerve theſe ſame harmonies re- 
ſult from favours and ſounds the moſt oppoſite, in the 
pleafurcs of the palate and of the ear. 

We ſhall proceed to examine the uniformity of this 
law, in the very principles by which Nature gives us 


the firſt ſenſations of her works, viz. colours, forms, 
and motions, 


OF COLOURS, 


Colours, ſay naturaliſts, are refractions of light on 
bodies, demonſtrated by the priſm, which, by break- 
ing a ray of the fun, decompounds it into ſeven colour- 
ed rays, diſplaying themſelves in the following order; 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Theſe are, as they will have it, the ſeven primitive 
colours, but as we do not know what is primitive in 
Nature, I ſhall content myſelf with a few refle&tions on 
the number and order of thoſe ſeven pretended primi— 
tive colours, | 

Firſt, it is evident four of theſe are compounded; for 
orange is made up of yellow and red ; green of yellow 
and blue; violet of blue and red; and indigo is only a 
tint of blue ſurcharged with black. This reduces the 
ſolar colours to three primordial ; namely, yellow, red, 
and blue; to which if we add white, the colour of light, 
and black the privation of it, we ſhall have five ſimple 
colours, with which may be compounded all imaginable 
ſhades of colour, 

I muſt here obſerve, that our philoſophical machi- 
nery deceives us with its affectation of ſuperior intelli- 
gence, not only in aſcribing falſe elements to Nature, 
as when the priſm diſplays compound for primitive co- 
lours, but by ſtripping her of ſuch as are true; for how 
many white and black bodies muſt be reckoned colour- 
leſs, conſidering that this ſame priſm does not exhibit 
their tints in the decumpoſition of the ſolar ray 


This inſtrument leads us farther into an error re 
ſpeting the natural order of theſe very colours, by 
| making 
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making the red ray the firſt in the ſeries, and the violet 
ray the laſt, The order of colours in the priſm, there- 
fore, is only a triangular decompoſition of a ray of 
cylindrical light, the two extremes bf which, red and 
violet, participate the one of the other, without ter- 
minating it; ſo that the principle of colours, which is 
the white ray and its 3 decompoſition, is no 
longer manifeſted in it, I believe it is even poſſible to 
cuta cryſtal with ſo many angles, as would give to the 
refractions of the ſolar ray an order entirely different, 
and multiply the pretended primitive colours far beyond 
the number ſeven, The authority of ſuch a polyedron 
would be as reſpectable as that of the priſm, if the 
algebraiſts were to apply to it a few ard ſome- 
wi obſcure, with a ſeaſoning of the corpuſcular phi- 
loſophy, as they have done with regard to the effects of 
the triangular inſtrument, 

We ſhall employ a method, not quite ſo learned, to 
convey an idea of the generation of colours, and the 
decompoſition of the ſolar ray. Inſtead of examining 
them in a priſm of glaſs, we ſhall conſider them in the 
heavens, and there we ſhall behold the five primordial 
colours unfold themſelves in the order which we have 
indicated, 

In a fine ſummer's night, when the ſky is loaded 
only with ſome light vapours, ſufficient to ſtop and to 
refract the rays of the ſun, walk out into an open 
ap wherethe firſt fires of aurora may be perceptible. 

ou will firſt obſerve the horizon whiten at the ſpot 
where ſhe is to make her appearance ; and this radiance, 
from its colour, has procured for it, in the French lan- 
guage, the name of aue (the dawn) from the Latin 
word alba, white, This whiteneſs inſenſibly aſcends 
in the heavens, aſſuming a tint of yellow ſome degrees 
above the horizon; the yellow as it riſes paſſes into 
orange ; and this ſhade of orange riſes upward into the 
lively vermilion, which extends as far as the zenith.— 
From that point you will perceive in the heavens be- 
hind you the violet 3 the vermilion, then the 
azure, after it the deep blue or indigo colour, and, laſt 
of all, the black quite to the weſtward, 

Though this diſplay of colours preſents a mu liitude 
of intermediate ſhades, which rapidly tucceed euch 


other, 
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other, yet at the moment the ſun is going to exhibit his 
diſk, the dazzling white 1s viſible in the horizon, the 
pure yellow, at an elevation of 45 degrees; the fire 
colour in the zenith ; the pure blue 45 degrees under 
it, toward the weſt; and in the very welt the dark veil 
of night ſtill lingering on the horizon. I think I have 
remarked this progreſſion between the tropics, where 
there is ſcarcely any horizontal refraction to make the 
light prematurely incroach on the darkneſs, as in our 
elimates, 

Sometimes the trade-winds, from the north-eaſt or 
ſouth-eaſt blow there, card the clouds through each 
other, then ſweep them to the weſt, croſſing and re- 
croſſing them over one another, like the ofiers inter- 
woven in a tranſparent baſket. They throw over the 
ſides of this chequered work the clouds which are not 
employed in the contexture, roll them up into enorm- 
ous maſſes, as white as ſnow, draw them out along 
their extremities in form of a crupper, and pile them 
upon each other, moulding them into the ſhape of 
mountains, caverns, and rocks; afterwards, as evening 
approaches, they grow ſomewhat calm, as if afraid of 
deranging their own workmanſhip. When the ſun ſets 
behind this magnificent netting, a multitude of luminous 
rays are tranſmitted through the interſtices, which pro- 
duce ſuch an effect, that the two ſides of the lozenge il- 
luminated by them have the appearance of being girt 
with gold, and the other two in the ſhade ſeem tinged 
with ruddy orange. Four or five divergent ſtreams of 


light, emanated from the ſetting ſun up to the zenith, 


clothe with fringes of gold the undeterminate ſummits of 
this celeſtial barrier, and ſtrike with the reflexes of their 
fires the pyramids of the collateral a&rial mountains, 
which then appear to conſiſt of filver and vermilion.— 


At this moment of the evening are perceptible, amidſt 


their redoubled ridges, a multitude of valleys extend- 
ing into infinity, and diſtinguiſhing themſelves at their 
opening by ſome ſhade of fleſh or of roſe-colour. 
Thole celeſtial yalleys preſent in their different con- 
tours inimitable tints of white, melting away into 


white, or ſhades lengthening themſelves out without 
mixing over other ſhades, You ſee, here and there, 


iſſuing 
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iſſuing from the cavernous ſides of thoſe mountains, 
tides of light precipitating themſelves in ingots of 
gold and filver, over rocks of coral, Here it is a 
loomy rock, pierced through and through, diſcloſing, 
eyond the aperture, the pure azure of the firmament; 
there it is an extenſive ſtrand, covered with fands of 
gold, ſtretching over the rich ground of heaven; 
poppy-coloured, ſcarlet, and green as the emerald, 
he reverberation of thoſe weſtern colours diffuſes 
itſelf over the ſea, whoſe azure billows it glazes with 
ſaffron and purple. 'The mariners, leaning over the 
unwale of the ſhip, admire in filence thoſe aerial 
—— Sometimes this ſublime ſpectacle preſents 
itſelf to them at the hour of prayer, and ſeems to in- 
vite them to lift up their hearts with their voices to 
the heavens. It x Fromm every inſtant into forms as 
variable as the ſhades, preſenting celeſtial colours and 
forms which no pencil can pretend to imitate, and no 
language can deſcribe. 

Travellers who have, at various ſeaſons, afcended to 
the ſummits of the higheſt mountains on the globe, never 
could perceive, in the clouds below them, any thing 
but a gray and lead-coloured ſurface, fimilar to that of 
a lake, The ſun, notwithſtanding, illuminated them 
with his whole light; and his rays might there com- 
bine all the laws of refraction to which our ſyſtems of 
phyſics have ſubjected them. Hence not a ſingle ſhade 
of colour is employed in vain, through the univerſe; 
thoſe celeſtial decorations being made for the level of 
the earth, their magnificent point of view taken from 
the habitation of man, 

Theſe admirable concerts of lights and forms, mani- 
feſt only in the lower region of the clouds the leaft jil- 
luminated by the ſun, are produced by laws with which 
I am totally unacquainted. But the whole are reduci- 
ble to five colours: yellow, a generation from white, 
red, a deeper ſhade of yellow; blue, a ſtrong tint of 
red; and black, the extreme tint of blue. This pro- 
greſſion cannot be doubted, on obſerving in the morn- 
ing the expanſion of the light in the heavens, You 
there ſee thoſe five colours, with their intermediate 
ſhades, generating each other nearly in this order : 
white, ſulphur yellow, lemon yellow, yolk of egg 

yellow, 
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yellow, orange, aurora colour, poppy red, full red, 
carmine red, purple, violet, azure, indigo, and black. 
Each colour ſeems to be only a ſtrong tint of that which 
precedes it, and a faint tint of that which follows; thus 
the whole together appear to be only modulations of a 
progreſſion, of which white is the firſt term, and black 
the laſt. 

Indeed trade cannot be carried on to any advantage, 
with the Negros, Tartars, Americans, and Eaſt-Indians, 
but through the medium of red cloths, The teſtimo- 
nies of travellers are unanimous reſpecting the prefer- 
ence univerſally given to this colour. I have indicated 
the univerſality of this taſte, merely to demonſtrate 
the falſehood of the philoſophic axiom, that taſtes are 
arbitrary, or that there are in Nature no laws for 
beauty, and that our taſtes are the effe ds of prejudice, 
The direct contrary of this is the truth; prejudice 
corrupts our natural taſtes, otherwiſe the ſame over the 
whole earth. 

With red Nature heightens the brilliant parts of the 
moſt beautiful lowers. She has given a complete cloth- 
ing of it to the roſe, the queen of the garden : and 
beſtowed this tint on the blood, the principle of life in 
animals: ſhe inveſts moſt of the feathered race, in India, 
with a plumage of this colour, eſpecially in the ſeaſon 
of love; and there are few birds without ſome ſhades, 
at leaſt, of this rich hue, Some preſerve entirely the 
gray, or brown ground of their plumage, but glazed 
over with red, as if they had been rolled in carmine ; 
others are beſprinkled with red, as if you had blown a 
ſcarlet powder over them, 

The red colour, fituated in the midſt of the five pri- 
mordial colours, is the harmonic expreſſion of them, 
by way of excellence; and the reſult of the union of 
two contraries, light and darkneſs, There are, beſides, 
agreeable tints, compounded of the oppoſitions of ex- 
tremes. For example, of the ſecond and fourth co- 
lour, that is, of yellow and blue, is formed green, 
which conſtitutes a very beautiful harmony, and ought, 
perhaps, to poſſeſs the ſecond rank in beauty, among 
colours, as it poſſeſſes the ſecond in their generation. 
Nay, green appears to many, if not the moſt beautiful 
tint, at leaſt the moſt lovely, becauſe it is leſs dazzling 
than red, and more congenaal to the eye. 

Colours 
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Colours may alſo have a powerful influence on the 
paſlions ; and, as well as their harmonies, may be re- 
terred to the moral affections. For example, making 
red the point of departure, which is the harmonic co- 
lour ſuper-eminently, and proceeding toward white in 
an aſcending progreſſion, the nearer you 2 to 
this firſt term, the more lively and gay are the colours. 
You will have in ſucceſſion the poppy, orange, yellow, 
lemon, ſulphur, and white. On the contrary, the far. 
ther you proceed from red toward black, the ſadder and 
more lugubrious are the colours ; for this is the pro- 
greſſion; purple, violet, blue, indigo, and black. 

In the harmonies to be formed, on both fides, by the 
union of oppolite colours, the more that the tints of the 
aſcending progreſſion predominate, the more livel 
will be the harmonies produced ; and the contrary will 
take place as the colours of the deſcending harmony 
ſhall prevail. From this harmonic effect, green, com- 
4 of yellow and blue, is ſo much more gay, as 
the yellow has the aſcendant, and fad in proportion as 
the blue predominates. 

From this harmonic influence, white transfuſes moſt 

aiety into all other tints, becauſe it is light itſelf, — 
Ro it produces, from oppoſition, a moſt delightful 
effect in the harmonies, which I call melancholy ; for, 
blended with violet, it gives the delicious hue of the 
lilach flower ; mixed with blue, it makes azure ; and 
with black, produces e ; but melted away into 
red, it exhibie the roſe-colour, that enchanting tint, 
the flower of liſe, But according to the predominance 
of black in gay colours, the effect produced is more 
mournſul than that of unmixed black. This becomes 
perceptible on blending it with yellow, orange, and 
red, thereby rendered dull and gloomy colours, Red 
gives life wherever it is infuſed, as white communicates 
gaiety, and black ſadneſs, 

It would be ridiculous to affect ignorance of the ob- 
jections which may be ſtarted againſt the univerſality of 
theſe principles. We have repreſented white as a gay, 
and black asa ſad colour, Nevertheleſs, certain negro 
nations repreſent the devil as white : the inhabitants of 
the peninſula of India, in token of mourning, rub their 

fore-head 
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fore-head and temples with the powder of ſandal-wood, 
the colour of which is a yellowiſh white. The naviga- 
tor La Barbinois ſays, that white is the colour of mourn- 
ing among the Chineſe, From theſe inſtances it might 
be concluded, that the feeling of colour muſt be arbi- 
trary, as it 1s not the ſame in all nations, 

I venture to offer the following reply to theſe objec- 
tions, The black nations of Africa and Aſia prefer 
white women to thoſe of every other tint, If there 
be negro nations who paint the devil white, it is from 
the ſtrong feeling they have of the tyranny the whites 
exerciſe oyer them, White, accordingly, having be- 
come with them a political colour, ceaſes to be a natu- 
ral one. Beſides, the white of their devil is not a 
white, beautifully harmonious, like that of the human 
figure; but a dead chalk white, ſuch as that with which 
our painters illuminate the figures of phantoms and 
ghoſts in their magical and infernal ſcenes. 

If this dazzling colour is the expreſſion of mourning 
among the Indians and Chinefe, the reaſon is, it contraſts 
harſhly with the black ſkin of thoſe nations, 'The In- 
dians are black, The ſkin of the ſouthern Chineſe is 
much ſun-burnt, They derive their religion and lead- 
ing cuſtoms from India, the inhabitants of which are 
black, Their outward garments are of a gloomy co- 
lour; and the ornamental furniture of their houſes 
confiſts of beautiful black varniſhed ware. White 
muſt, therefore, produce a harſh diſſonance with their 
turniture, dreſs, and above all, with the duſky colour 
of their ſkin, 

If thoſe nations wore a black habit, in mourning, as 
we do, be their colour ever ſo deep, it would not form 
a claſhing oppoſition in their dreſs. The expreffion of 
grief, accordingly, 1s preciſely the ſame with them as 
with us, For if we in mourning oppoſe the black cb- 
lour of our clothes to the white of our ſkin, thence to 
produce a funeral diſſonance, the ſouthern nations op- 
poſe the white colour of their garments to the duſky co- 
lour of their ſkin, to produce the ſame effect. 

The variety of taſte confirms the univerſality of the 
principles we have laid down reſpecting the cauſes of 


harmony anddiſſonance, It farther demonſtrates, that 


tho 
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the agreeableneſe, or diſagreeableneſs of a colour, re- 
tides not in one fingle ſhade, but in the harmony, or in 
the claſhing contraſt, of two oppoſite colours. 


OF FORMS, 


If 1 am not miſtaken, the principles of theſe, as of 
colours, are reducible to five, the line, triangle, circle, 
ellipſe, and parabola, 

he line generates all forms, as the ray of light does 
all colours, It goes on like the other, in its genera- 
tions, ſtep by ſtep, 2 firſt, by three fractions, 
the triangle, which of all others, contains the ſmalleſt 
ſurfaces under the greateft of circuits. 'The triangle 
afterward, compoſed itſelf of three triangles at the 
centre, produces the ſquare, which conſiſts of four tri- 
angles from the central point; the pentagon, which 
conſiſts of five; the hexagon, which conſiſts of ſix ; 
and ſo of the reſt of the polygons, up to the circle, 
compoſed of a multitude of triangles, whoſe. ſum- 
mits are at its centre, and the baſes at its cir- 
cumference: and which, contrary to the triangle, 
contains the greateſt of ſurfaces under the ſmalleſt of 
3 The form which has, hitherto, always 
een going on progreſſiwely, commencing with the 
line, relatively to a centre, up to the circle, afterwards 
deviates from it, and produces the ellipſe, then the pa- 
rabola, and finally all the other widened curves, the 
equations of which may all be referred to this laſt, So 
that under this aſpect, the indefinite line has no common 
centre : the triangle has three points in its bounding 
lines, which have a common centre; the ſquare has four; 
the pentagon five; the hexagon ſix ; and the circle has 
all the points of its circumference regulated conform- 
ably to one common and only centre. The ellipſe be- 
gins to deviate from this regulation, and has two cen- 
tres; and the parabola, as well as the other curves, 
which are FA dee to it, have centres innumerable 
contained in their ſeveral axes, from which they re- 
move farther and farther, forming ſomething like fun- 
nels. | 


On the ſuppoſition of this aſcending generation of 


forms, from the line,” through the triangle, up to the 
circle ; and their deſcending generation, from the cir- 


cle, 
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cle, through the ellipſe, to the parabola, I deduce, from 
theſe ſive elementary forms, all the forms of Nature; 
as, with five primordial colours I compoſe all the poſ- 
ſible ſhades of colour. 

The line preſents the ſlendereſt form, the circle the 
fulleſt, and the parabola the moſt obliquely fluted. In 
this progreſſion, the circle, which occupies the middle 
between theſe two extremes, is the — beautiful pri- 
mordial colour, I preſume not to ſay, that this form 
muſt be the moſt beautiful, becauſe it is the figure of 
the ftars, which, however, would be no contemptible 
reaſon ; but, to employ only the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 
it is the moſt grateful to both eye and touch ; and the 
moſt ſuſceptible of motion; finally, it is conſidered as 
moſt conformable to the taſte of all nations, who em- 
ploy it in their ornaments and architecture; and it is 
particularly conformable to the taſte of children, who 
prefer it to every other, in the inſtruments of their 
amuſement, 

It is remarkable, that theſe five elementary forms 
nave the ſame analogies to each other, which the five 
primordial colours _ among themſelves ; ſo that if 
you proceed to their afcending generation, from the 
ſphere toward the line, you will have forms angular, 
lively, and gay, which ſhall terminate in the ſtraight 
line, If, on the contrary, you deſcend from the ſphere 
to the excavations of the parabola, you will be preſent- 
ed with a gradation of cavernous forms, ſo frightful in 
aby ſſes and precipices, 

Farther, if you join the elementary forms to the pri- 
mordial colours, term for term, you will obſerve their 
Preparer character mutually ſtrengthen each other, at 
eaſt in the two extremes, and in the harmonic expreſ- 
ſion of che centre: for the two firſt terms will give the 
white ray, that of light itſelf; the circular form, united 
to the red colour, wiil produce a figure analogous to 
the roſe, compoſed of ſpherical portions, with carmine 
tints, and, from the eife&t of this double harmony, 
deemed the moſt beautiful of flowers, Finally, black, 
added to the vacuity of the parabola, increaſes the gloom 
of retreating and cavernous forms. Wah 
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With theſe five elementary forms may be compoſed 
figures as agreeable as the ſhades produeed from the 
harmonies of the five primordial colours, So that the 
more there ſhall enter, into thoſe mixed figures, of the 
two aſcending terms of the progreſſion, the more light 
and gay ſuch figures will be ; and the more the two de- 
ſcending terms ſhall predominate, the more heavy and 
dull will be forms, Thus, the form will be more ele- 
gant, as the firſt term, the ſtraight line, ſhall have the 
predominance, For example, the column gives us 
pleaſure, becauſe it is a long cylinder, with the circle 
tor its baſis, and two ſtraight lines, or a long quadrila- 
teral figure for its elevation, But the palm-tree, of 
which it is an imitation, pleaſes ſtill more, becauſe the 
ſtellated and radiating * of its palms, likewiſe 
taken from the ſtraight line, conſtitutes a very agreeable 
oppoſition with the roundneſs of its ſtem; and if to 
this you unite the harmonic form by way of excellence, 
namely, the circular, you will add inexpreſſibly to the 
grace of this beautiful tree, This, likewiſe, Nature, 
who knows much more of the matter than we, has taken 
care to do, by ſuſpending, at the baſis of its divergent 
boughs, ſometimes the oval date, and ſometimes the 
rounded cocoa-nut, 

In general, as often as you employ the circular form, 
you will greatly enhance the agreeableneſs of it, by 
uniting it with the two contraries of which it is com- 
poſed ; for you will then have a complete elementary 
progreſſion, The circular form alone, preſents but 
one expreſſion, the moſt beautiful of all, in truth ; but 
united to its two extremes, it forms, if I may ſo exprels 
myſelf, an entire thought. | 

It is, farther, from theſe harmonies, that long ridges 
of mountains, overtopped by lofty peaks of a pyrami- 
dical form, ſeparated by deep valleys, delight us by 
their gracefulneſs and majeſty, If to theſe you add 
rivers meandering below, radiating poplars waving on 
their banks, flocks of cattle and ſhepherds, you will 
have vales ſimilar to that of Tempe. The circular 
forms of the mountains, in ſuch a landſcape, are placed 
between their extremes, namely, the prominency of the 
rocks, and the cavity of the valleys. But if you ſepa- 
rate from it the harmonic expreſſions, that is, GENS: 

cular 
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cular wavings of thoſe mountains, together with their 
peaceful inhabitants, and allow the extremes only to 
remain, you will then have the dreary proſpect of Cape 
Horn; angular, perpendicular rocks, hanging over 
fathomleſs abyſles. 

If to theſe you add oppoſitions of colour, as that of 
ſnow on the ſummits of the duſky rocks, the foam of 
the billows breaking on the lurid ſhore, a pale ſun in 
a gloomy ſky, torrents of rain in the midſt of ſummer, 
tremendous ſqualls of wind ſucceeded by ſullen calms, 
a European veſſel, on her way to ſpread deſolation 
over the iſlands of the South-Sea,“ running upon a 
rock when it is beginning to grow dark, firing, from 
time to time, guns, the ſignal of diſtreſs, the noiſe of 
which the echos of thoſe horrid deſerts reverberate, the 
terrified Patagonian running in amazement to his cave; 
and you will have a complete view of that land of de- 
ſolation, covered over with the ſhades of death. 


OF MOVEMENTS. 


It remains that I ſuggeſt a few reflections on the ſub. 
Jet of motions. Of theſe we ſhall alſo diſtinguiſh five 
which are fundamental : ſelf-motion, or the rotation of 
a body round itſelf, which ſuppoſe no change of place, 
and is the principle of all motion; ſuch is, perhaps, 
that of the Gn ; after that, the perpendicular, circular, 
horizontal, and ſtate of reſt, All movements may be 
referred to theſe five. Nay, geometricians, who re- 
preſent them likewiſe by figures, ſuppoſe the circular 
motion to be generated of the perpendicular and hori- 
zontal, and, to uſe their language, produced by the dia- 
gonal of their ſquares, 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the analogies which actually 
exiſt between the white colour, the ſtraight line, and 
felf- motion, or rotation; the red colour, the ſpherical 


form, 


Would not the eſſect of this dreadful picture have been confiderably 
ſtrengthened, had our Author repreſented his European vellel as attempting 
to double Cape-Horn, on her return from ſpreading devaſtation over the Suuth- 
Seas, and making ſhipwreck on that coaſt, after the ſcene of blood was 
acted ? In this caſe we ſhould have had the ſtriking and inftruaive repre- 
fentation of the connection between Human Guilt and Divine Juſtice ; ol the 
claſhing colliſion of criminality and vengeance, H. N. 
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orm, and circular motion; between darkneſs, vacuity, 
and reſt, I leave to the reader the pleaſure of follow- 
ing up this idea, and forming to himſelf, with theſe 
elements of Nature, harmonies the moſt enchanting, 
with the additional charm of novelty. I ſhall confine 
myſelf, at preſent, to a few haſty obſervations reſpect- 
ing motion. | 
Of all movements, the harmonic, or circular motion, 
is the moſt agreeable. Nature has diffuſed it over moſt 
of her works, and rendered even the . s in the 
earth ſuſceptible of it. Our plains repreſent this, when 
the winds form, on the nl rang or corn-field, a ſeries 
of undulations, reſembling the waves of the ſea; or 
when they gently agitate, on the ſides of the lofty moun- 
tains, the towering tops of the trees, waving them about 
in ſegments of a circle, Moft birds form portions of 
Hom circles as they play through the airy pants, and 
eem to take pleaſure in tracing, as. they fly, curves 
and ſpiral motions, Nature has beſtowed this agree- 
able ſtyle of flying on many ſpecies oſ the feathered 
race, not otherwiſe to be prized for their ſong or 
plumage. Such is the flight of the ſwallow. | 
The caſe differs with reſpe& to the movements of fe- 
rocious or noxious animals, They advance leaping, 
ſpringing, and join to flow movements others violently 
rapid; as in the motion of the eat watching a mouſe: 
thoſe of the tiger are exactly ſimilar. The ſame diſ- 
cordancy is obſervable in the flight of carnivorous 
birds. The ſpecies of owl called the grand-duke floats 
through a tranquil ſky, as if the wind carried him this 
way and that. Tempeſts preſent, in the heavens, the 
ſame characters of deſtruction. You ſometimes per- 
ceive ſtormy clouds moving in oppoſite directions; now 
they fly like lightning, while others remain immove- 
able as the rock. In the tremendous hurricanes of the 
Weſt-Indies, the exploſion is always preceded and fol- 
lowed by a dead calm. 
The more a body poſſeſſes of ſelf-motion, or rota- 
tion, the more agreeable it appears, eſpecially when 
united to the harmonic, or circular motion, From the 
effect of ſelf-motion, every moral idea out of the queſ- 
tion, animals intereſt us more than vegetables, becauſe 
they have the principle of motion within themſelves. 
Motion 
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Motion is the expreſſion of life, In this you ſee 
why Nature has multiplied the cauſes of it in all ber 
works. One of the great charms of a landſcape is ob- 
jects in motion; but this the picture of mol of our 
great maſters frequently fail to expreſs. If you exce 

oſe repreſenting tempeſts, every where elſe their 
foreſts and meadows are motionleſs, and the water of 
their lakes congealed. Yet the inverſion of the leaves 
of trees preſenting a gray or white under-fide ; the un- 
dulations of the graſs in valleys, and on the ridges of 
mountains ; thoſe which ruffle the ſurface of the waters, 
and the foam which whitens the ſhores, recal with in- 
expreſſible pleaſure, in a burning ſummer-ſcene, the 
breath ſo gentle and cooling of the zephyrs. 'To theſe 
might be added, with infinite grace, and powerful effect, 
the movements peculiar to the animals which inhabit 
them ; it might be poſſible even to repreſent the mo- 
tion and weight of a loaded carriage toiling up a hill, 
by expreſſing the duſt of the cruſhed pebbles riſing up 
behind its wheels. Nay, I think the effects of the Ing 
ing of birds, and of the echos, might be rendered per- 
ceptible, by the expreſſion of certain characters not 
n eceſſary here to unfold. 

So tar are our painters, thoſe even whoſe talents are 
conſpicuous, from paying attention to acceſſories ſo 
agreeable, that they omit them in ſubjects of which 
thoſe acceſſories form the principal character. For ex- 
ample, if they repreſent a chariot at full ſpeed, they 
exhibit every 1poke of the wheels. The horſes, indeed, 
are galloping, but the chariot is immoveable. The 
wheels of a carriage, however, running with a rapid 
motion, preſent but one ſingle ſurface ; all their pokes 
are confounded to the eye. I have ſeen, in modern 

ictures, machines in motion, wreſtlers and warriors 
in action, but in no one of them did I ever find atten- 
tion paid to theſe effects ſo ſimple, yet ſo expreflive of 
the truth of Nature. Our painters conſider them as 

etty details, beneath the notice of a man of genius. 
Nees e they are traits of character. 

Details, frequently traits of characl er, are not to be 
deſpiſed. If our painters and ſculptors with-hold the 
expreſſion of motion to landſcapes, wreſtlers, and cha- 
riots in the courſe, they beſtow it on the e and 

atues 
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Datues of our great men, They repreſent them as 
angels ſounding the alarm to judgment, with flowing 
hair, wild wandering eyes, the muſcles of the face con- 
vulſed, and garments fluttering in the wind. Theſe, 
they tell us, are the expreſſions of genius. But per- 
ſons of genius, and great men, are not bedlamites,—I 
have ſeen ſome of their portraits, on antiques, which re- 
preſent them with a ſerene and tranquil air. It is the pro- 
perty of inanimate matter, vegetables, and animals, to 
obey the movements of Nature; but a great man ſhould 
have his emotions under command, al only as he ex- 
erciſes this empire, does he merit the name of Great, 

I have juſt hinted the neceſſity of conformity to ar- 
tiſts, who will find it much more difficult to execute, 
than it is eaſy for me to criticiſe, God forbid that I 
ſhould give a moment's pain to men whoſe works have 
given me exquiſite pleafure, It was fimply my wiſh 
to ſtimulate the ingenious to tread in the ſteps of Na- 
ture, and purſue that track as far as genius can carry 


em, 

This would be the place to ſpeak of muſic, for ſounds 
are movements merely: but perſons of much ability 
have treated this noble art with conſummate ſkill. If 
any foreign teſtimony could tarther confirm me in the 
principles I have hitherto laid down, it is that of muſi- 
cians, who have reſtricted harmonic expreſſion to three 
ſounds, I might, like them, reduce to three terms the 
elementary generations of colours, forms, and motions ; 
but they have omitted, in their fundamental baſis, the 
generative principle, /ound, properly ſo called, and 
the negative term, ſilence; eſpecially as this laſt pro- 
duces powerful effects in the movements of muſic. 

Theſe proportions might be extended to the progreſ- 
ſions of taſting ; the moſt agreeable of them have ſimi- 
lar generations, as we know by experience to be the 
caſe with regard to madt fruits, whoſe different * 

of maturity ſucceſſively preſent five ſavours, namely, 
the acid, ſweet, ſugary, vinous, and bitter. They are 
acid while growing, ſweet as they ripen, ſugary in a 
ſtate of perfect maturity, vinous in their fermentation, 
and bitter in a ſtate of dryneſs. Farther, we ſhould 
find the moſt agrecable of theſe ſavours, namely, the 


ſugary, 
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ſugary, is that which occupies the middle place in this 

rogreſſion, of which it is the harmonic term; that, 
HG its nature, it forms new harmonies, by a combi- 
nation with its extremes; for the beverages moſt grate- 
ful to the palate, conſiſt of acid and ſugar, as the re- 
freſhing liquors prepared with citron- juice; or of ſugar 
and bitter, ſuch as coffee, 

Though I have a thorough conviction of the truth of 
theſe elementary generations, it would not, however, 
ſurprize me, ſhould many of my readers diſſent from 
what I have advanced. Our natural taſtes are pervert- 
ed by prejudices which determine our phyſical ſenſa- 
tions, much more powerfully than theſe laſt give di- 
rection to our moral affections. They ſtand in con- 
nection with laws more ſublime than any phyſical laws : 
while theſe laſt amuſe our ſenſes, the others ſpeak to 
the heart, and calmly admoniſh us, that man 1s ordain- 
ed to a much higher deſtination, All I have hitherto 
ſaid on this ſubject, or hereafter may ſay, is reducible 
to this great law: Every thing in Nature is formed of 
contraries: from their harmonies the ſentiment of plea- 
ſure reſults, and out of their oppoſitions iſſues the ſen- 
timent of pain, 

This law extends alſo to morals, Every truth, thoſe 
of fact excepted, is the reſult of two contrary ideas.— 
It follows, that as often as we decompound a truth, b 
dialeQtics, we divide it into the two ideas of which it is 
conſtituted; and if we confine ourſelves to one of its 
elementary ideas, as to a detached principle, and de- 
duce conſequences from it, we ſhall convert it into a 
ſource of endleſs diſputation ; for the other elementary 
idea, if purſued; will ſupply conſequences diametri- 
cally oppoſite, themſelves ſuſceptible of contradictory 
decompoſitions without end. The ſchools are admirably 
adapted to inſtruct us how to manage this proceſs, and 
thither are we ſent to form our judgment. 5 

All diſorders, both phyſical and moral, are but the 
claſhing oppoſition of two contraries, If man would 
pay attention to this law, wranglings and miſtakes 
would ſpeedily ceaſe ; for every thing being . 
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of contraries, whoever affirms a ſimple propoſition is 
only halt right, as the coatrary propolition has equally 
an exiſtence in nature. : 

There is perhaps in the world but one intelleRtual 


truth, pure, _—_— and without contradiction, 'Thole 


who have denied it only ſupport their negation on the 
apparent diſorders ot Nature, the extreme principles 
of which alone they contemplated ; io that they have 
not demonſtrated that God did not exit, but that He 
was not intelligent or good, Their error proceeds from 
their ignorance of natural laws, Belides, their argu- 
ments have been moſtly founded on the diſorders of 
men, who exiſt in an order different {rom that of Na- 
ture, and who alone of all beings endowed with per- 
ception have been committed to their own direction; 

As to the nature of GOD, I know that faith itſelf 
preſents Him to us as the harmonic principle, not only 
with relation to ali that ſurrounds Him, ot which he is 
the Creator and Mover, but even 1a his eſſence divided 
into three perfſons. A ſingle att of his will called us 
into being; the ilightelt communication of his works 
is fulticient to illuminate our reaſon; but I have a 
thorough perſuabon that if the fmalleſt ray of his di- 
vine elience were to communicate itlelt directly to us, 
in a human body, we mult be annihilated, 


OF CONSONANCES, 


Conſonances are repetitions of the ſame harmonies, 
They increale our plcalures by multiplying and trans- 
lerring the enjoyment of them to new ſcenes, They 
farther communicate pleaſure by convincing us that the 
lame Intelligence has prefided over the different plans 
of Nature, preſenting throughout ſimilar harmonies, — 
Conlonances accordingly conſer more plcaſure than 
ſimple harmonies, as they convey the lentiments of ex- 
tention anddivinity, fo congenial to the human foul. — 
Natural objects excite {atistaction only as they awaken 
intellectual ſceling. 

The moſt beautiful harmonies are thoſe which have 
the molt conſonances. Nothing is more beautiful than 
the fun, nothivg in nature ſo frequently repeated as his 
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form and light. He is variouſly refleQed by refrac. 
tions of the air, which exhibit him above the horizon, 
belore he is actually riſen, and after he has ſet; by the 
parhelia, which reflects his diſk ſometimes twice or 
thrice in the miſty clouds of the north ; by the rainy 
clouds, in which his retracted rays trace an arch ſhaded 
with a thouſand various colours; and by the waters 
whole reflexes exhibit him where he is not, in the bo- 
fom of meadows, amidſt flo ers beſprinkled with dew, 
and in the ſhade of green ſoreſts. The dull and inert 
carth, too, reflects him in the ſpecular particles of gra- 
vels, micas, cryſtals, and rocks, It preſents to us the 
form of his diſk and rays, in the diſks and petals of the 
myriads of radiated flowers with which it is covered, 
In a word, this beautiful ſtar has multiplied himſelf into 
infinity with unknown varieties, in the innumerable 
ſtars of the firmament, which he diſcovers to us when 
he quits our horizon; as if he had withdrawn himſelſ 
from the conſonances of the earth, only to diſplay to 
the delighted eye thoſe of heaven, 

From this law of conſonance it follows, that what 
15 beſt and beautiful in Nature, is alſo common and 
moſt frequently repeated. To it we muſt aſcribe the 
varieties of ſpecies in each genus, the more numerous 
as that genus is uſeful, There is no family in the ve- 
getable kingdom ſo neceſſary as the gramineous, on 
which ſubſiſt not only quadrupeds but birds and inſets, 
and there is no one whole ſpecies are ſo varied, The 
millet of Africa, the maize of Braſil, the rice of Aſia, 
the palm-ſago of the Moluccas, the trunks of which are 
filled with alimentary flour, are in confonance with the 
corns of Europe, We ſhall find confonances of ano- 
ther kind in the ſame places, as if it had been the inten- 
tion of Nature to multiply her benefits, by varying 
only the form of them, without changing almoſt any 
thing of their qualities, 'Thus in our gardens what a 
delightful and beneficial conſonaney there is between 
the orange and citron trees, the apple and the pear, the 
walnut and the filbert; and in our farm-yards between 
the horſe and the als, the gooſe and the duck, the cow 
and the ſhe-goat. | 

Although each genus is in conſonancy with itſelf from 
difference of ſex, there are between the ſexes contraſts 
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giringenergy to their loves from the very oppoſition 
of contraries, from which all harmony takes its birth; 
but without the general conſonancy of form between 
them, ſenſible beings of the ſame genus never would 
have approached each other, Without this one ſex 
would Gs remained a ſtranger to the other, Before 
each could have obſerved what the other poſſeſſed that 


., correſponded to it's neceſſities, the time of reflection 


would have abſorbed that of love, and perhaps extin- 
guiſhed deſire. It is conſonancy attrafts, and contraft 
which unites them, There is not in any one genus an 
animal of one ſex entirely different from one of the 
other in exterior ſorms; and if ſuch differences are 
actually found, as certain naturaliſts pretend, in ſeveral 
ſpecies of fiſhes and inſects, I am perſuaded Nature 
placed the habitation of male and female very cloſe to 
each other, and planted their nuptial couch near their 
cradle, 

There is a conſonancy of forms more intimate ſtill 
than even that of the two ſexes, I mean the duplicity 
of the organs of each individual, Every animal is 
double. It you confider his two eyes, his two noſtrils, 
his two ears, the number of his legs and arms diſpoſed 
by pairs, you would be tempted to ſay, here are two 
animals glued the one to the other, and united under 
the ſame ſkin. Nay, the ſingle parts of his body, as 
the head, tail, and tongue, appear to be formed of two 
halves, compacted together by ſeams, It is not ſo with 
the members properly ſo called: for example, one 
hand, one ear, one eye, cannot be divided into two 
ſimilar halves; but the duplicity of form in the parts 
of the body diſtinguiſhes them eſſentially from the 
members ; for the part of the body is double, and the 
member is ſingle; the former is always ſingle and 
alone, and the latter always repeated, 'Thus the head 
and tail of an animal are parts of its body, and the legs 
and ears are members, 

This moſt wonderful law of Nature deſtroys all the 
hypotheſes which introduce chance into the organization 
of beings ; for independently of its harmonies, it dou- 
bles the proofs of a Providence, who did not deem at 
ſuſſicient to give one principal organ to animals adapted 
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to each clement in particular, ſuch as the eye ſor the 
light, the car for ſound, the ſoot ſor the ground, hut 
determined that they ſhould have each of thoſe Organs 
by pairs, 

Certain ſages have confdered this admirable duplica- 
tion as a pre-diipoſition of Providence, that the animal 
might always be able to ſupply the lois of one of the 
double organs, expoled as they are to ſo many acci- 
dents ; but the interior parts of the body, which at firſt 
light appear to be {.ngle, preſent on cloſer examination 
a ſimilar duplicity of forms, even in the human body, 
where they are more conſounded than in other animals. 
Thus the five lobes of the lungs, one of which has a 
kind of diviſion; the fiſſure. of the liver; the ſupernal fe- 
pa ration of the brain by che duplication of the dura- 
mater; the ſeptum lucidum, ſimilar to a leaf of talc, 
which ſeparates the two anterior ventricles of it ; the 
two ventricles of the heart; and the diviſions of the 
other vi/ccra announce their double union, and ſcem to 
indicate, that the very principle of life is the cqnſunance 
of two ſimilar harmonies, | 

From this duplicity of, organs there reſults, more uti- 
lity than if they had been ſingle. Man with two eyes 
can take in at once more than halt the horizon, with 
one only he.could ſcarcely have embraced a third part, 
Provided with,two arms he can perform, many actions 
he never could have accompliſted with but one, 1uch as 
raiſing upon his head a load of conſiderable ſize and 
weight, and clamberivg up a.trce. Had he been placed 
upon one leg, not only would his poſition be much 
more unſteady than on two, but he would be unable to 
walk; his progreſſive motion would be reduced to craw- 
ling or hopping, producing diſcord to the other parts 
of his body, and the variety of foils over which he 1s 


Bgeftined to move. 


If. Nature has given a fingle exterior organ to ani— 
mals, as the tail, it is becauſe its uſe extends but to a 


Jingle action, to which it is fully equivalent. Befides, 
he tail ſrom its fituation is iecured againſt danger, and 


hardly any but very powerful animals have a long tail, 
as bulls, horſes, and lions. Rabbits and hares have it 
very ſhort. In feeble animals which have one of con- 
Gderable length, as the thorn-back, it is armed with 

| prickles, 
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prickles, or elſe it grows again, if it happens to be 
torn olf by an accident, as in the caſe of a lizard,— 
Finally, whatever may be the ſimplicity of its ule, it 
is formed of two ſimilar halves, as the other parts of 
the body. | 

There are other interior conſonances, which collect 
diagonally the different organs of the body, to form 
but one only and ſingle animal of its two halves, I 
leave to anatomiſts the inveſtigation of this incompre- 
henſible connection; but the cruel experiments every 
day made on brutes, to diſcover theſe ſecret correſpon- 
dencies of Nature, ſerve only to ſpread a thicker veil 
over them; and theſe barbarous means employed by 
our modern phyſics, have an influence ſtiil more ſatal 
on the I of thoſe who practiſe them; for, toge- 
ther with falſe information, they infpire them with the 
moſt atrocious of all vices, cruelty, 

If man may preſume to put queſtions to Nature rc- 
ſpectingthe operations ſhe is pleaſcd to conceal, I ſhould 
prefer the road of pleaſure to: that of pain, Of the 
propriety of this ſentiment I witneſſed an inſtance at a 
country-leat in Normandy, Walking in an adjoining 
Held with a young gentleman, we perceived bulls fight- 
ing. He ran to them with his ſtaff brandiſhed, and 
the poor animals inftantly gave up their contention,— 
He went up to the moſt ferocious, and began to tickle 
him at the root of the tail, 'The animal, whoſe eyes 
were {till inflamed with rage, became motionleſs, with 
outſtretched neck, expanded noſtrils, tranſpiring the 
air with a ſatisfaction which moſt amuſingly demon- 
ſtrated the intimate correlpondence between this extre- 
mity of his body and his head. 

The duplicity of organs is farther obſervable in the 
eſſential parts of vegetables, as the anther of the flowers, 
which are double bodies : in their petals one half cor- 
reſponding exactly to the other , in the lobes of their 
ſeed, &c. A ſingle one of thele parts, however, ap 
pears ſufficient for the expanſion and generation of the 

lant, This oblervation applies to the very leaves, the 
$4 of which are moſily correſpondent ; and if any 
one recedes from this order, undoubtedly the reaſon is 
worthy of inveſtigation, 

Theſe facts confirm the diſtinction between the parts 
and members of a body: for in leaves where this du- 
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plicity occurs the vegetable faculty is. uſually to be 
found, which is diffuſed over the body ef the vegetable 
itſelf; ſo that if you carefully replant thoſe leaves at 
the proper ſeaſon, the complete vegetable will thence 
be reproduced, Perhaps it is becauſe me interior organs 
of the tree are double, that the principle of vegetative 
life is diffuſed even over its ſlips, which ſprout again 
from one branch, Nay, ſome have the power of per- 
— themſelves by cutting ſimply. Of this we 

ave a noted inſtance in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences. Two fiflers became heireſſes of an orange- 
tree; each inſiſted on having it thrown into her allot. 
ment. Ar length after much wrangling, and neither 
being diſpoſed to reſign her claim, it was ſettled that 
the tree ſhould be eleft in two, and each take her half. 
'The orange-tree underwent the judgment pronounced 
by Solomon on the child—it was cleft aſunder: each 
ſiſter replanted her own half, and, wonderful to be told. 
the tree which had been ſeparated by unſiſterly animo- 
fity, received a new clothing of bark from the beng- 
nant hand of Nature. 

This univerſal conſonance of forms 77 to man 
the idea of ſymmetry, He has introduced into it moſt 
of the works of art, particularly architecture, as an 
eſſential part of order, To ſuch a degree is it the work 
of intelligence and combination, that I conſider it as 
the principal character by which we diſtinguiſh organ- 
1:ed bodies from ſuch as are not ſo, however regular 
their aſſemblage may appear. 

In conformity to thele reflect ions, on conſidering the 
globe of the carth, I obſerved that it too preſented a 
duplicity of form. From the beginning it had been 
my idea that this globe, being the production of an In- 
telligence, order muſt pervade it, I had diſcerned the 
utility of iſlands, and even of banks, and of rocks, to 
protecl the parts of continents moſt expoſed to the cur- 
rents of the ocean, at the extremities of which they are 
always ſituatecdl. I had alſo ſeen the utility of bays, re- 
moved from the currents of the ocean, and hollowed 
into deep retreats to ſhelter the diſcharge of rivers, and 
ſerve, by the tranquillity of their waters, as an aſylum 
to the files, which retire thither to collect the — 
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of vegetation there diſgorged by the rivers. I had ad- 
mired them in detail, but had formed no conception of 
their combination, My mind was bewildered, and I 
ſhould without heſitation have aſeribed the whole to 
chance, had not the order I perceived in cach of the 
parts „ goon to me the poſſibility that it might exiſt 


alſo in the totality of the work, 

I ſhall now diiplay the globe under a new aſpet,— 
The reader will pardon a digreſſion wich exhibics to 
him one little fragment of the materials J had laid up 
for a geographical firufture, but which tends to prove 
the univerialaty of the laws I am endeavouring to eſla- 
bliſh. 

I firſt endeavoured to find out eonſonances between 
the northern and ſouthern halves of the globe, but per. 
cei ved only oppoſuions; the northern being, it I may 
fo expreſs myſelf, a terrcfirial hemiſphere, and the 
ſouthern a maritime, and ſo different from each other. 
that the winter of one is the ſummer of the other; ao! 
the ſeas of the fir hemiſphere cen to be oppoſed to 
the lands and iſlands ſcattered over the fecond. Thi 
contraſt preſented another analogy with an organized 
body, for every organized body has two halves in cor - 
ical, as there are two in conſonance. 

I found in it then ſomething like analogy with an 
animal, whoſe head ſhould have beento the north, from 
the attraction of the mag et peculiar to our pole, which 
ſeems there to ix a /er/vr;um, as in the head of an ani- 
mal: the heart under the line, from the conſtant heat 
ot the torrid zone, which teems to determine this as the 
region of the heart ; finally, the excrctory organs in 
the ſoutt.ern part, in which the greateſt leas, the vaſt 
receptacles ot the alluvions of continents, are ſituated ; 
ard where we likewiſe find the greateſt number of yol- 
eanos, which may be conf.dered as the excretory organs 
ot the feas, whole bitumens and ſulphurs they conſume; 
Beſides, the fun, who ſojourns five or ſix days longer 
in the northern hemiſphere, ſeemed to preſent to me a. 
more marked reſemblance to the body ot an animal, in 
which the heart, the centre of heat, is ſomewhat nearer 
to the head than to the lower extremities, 

Though theſe contraſts appeared ſufficiently determi- 
nate to maniſeſt order on the globe, and though I per- 
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ceived ſomething ſimilar in vegetables diſtinguiſhed inte 
two parts, oppoſite in functions and forms, as the 
leaves and roots ; I was afraid of giving ſcope to my 
Imagination, and attempting to generalize the laws of 
eee to each exiſtence, by extending them 
to kingdoms not ſuſceptible of the application. But J 
ceaſed to doubt of the general order of the globe, when 
with two halves in contraſt J found two others in con- 
ſonance. I was aſtoniſhed, I confeſs, when I obſerved 
in its duplicity of forms members exactly repeated on 
that fide and on this, ; 

The globe, conſidered from eaſt to weſt, is divided, 
as all organized bodies are, into two ſimilar halves, the 
Old and New World, Each part mutually correſponds 
in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres, The lakes of 
Finland and the gulf of Archangel correſpond to the 
lakes of Canada and Baffin's- Bay; Nova Zembla to 
Greenland; the Baltic to Hudſon's-Bay; the iſlands of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, which cover the firſt of theſe 
mediterraneans, to the Iſland of Good Fortune and 
Welcome, which protect the ſecond ; the Mediterranean, 
property ſo called, to the Gulf of Mexico, which is a 

ind of mediterranean, formed in part by iſlands. At the 
exiremity of the mediterranean n n the iRhmiee < 
Suez in conſonance with the iſthmus of Panama, placed at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico. Conjoined by thoſe 
iſthmuſes the peninſula of Africa prefents itſelf in the 
Old World, and the peninſula of South-America in the 
New. The principal rivers of theſe diviſions of the 
globe front each other in like manner ; for the Senegal 
diſcharges itfelf into the Atlantic, directly oppoſite to 
the river of the Amazons. Finally, each of theſe 
peninſulas, advancing toward the ſouth pole, terminates 
in a cape equally noted for violent tempeſts, the Cape 
of Good-Hope and Cape-Horn. 

There are between theſe two hemiſpheres many 
other points of conſonance on which I ſhall no longer 
inſiſt. Theſe different particulars, it is admitted, do 
not correſpond exactly in the ſame latitudes; but they 
are diſpoſed in the direction of a ſpiral line winding 
from eaſt to weſt, and extending from north to ſouth, 
is that theſe correſponding points proceed in a regular 

| progreſſion. 
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progreſſion, They are nearly of the fame height, ſet- 
ting out from the north, as the Baltic and Hudion's. 
Bay; and they lengthen in America, in proportion as 
it advances toward the ſouth, This progreſſion is per- 
ceptible along the Old Continent, as may be ſcen from 
the form of its capes, which taking the point of de- 
parture eaſt, lengthen ſo much more ſouth as they ad- 
vance toward the weſt ; ſuch as the Cape of Kamtſchatka 
in Aſia, Cape Comorin in Arabia, the Cape of Good- 
Hope in Atrica, and, finally, Cape-Horn in America. 
Theſe differences of proportion are to be accounted - 
for trom this, that the two terreftrial hemiſpheres are 
not projected in the ſame manner; for the Old Conti- 
nent has its gr-at2{t breadth from eaſt ro weſt, and the- 
New its greater extent from north to ſouth ; and it is 
manifeſt this diflerence oi projetion has been regulated 
by theAuTHor of Nature for the ſame reaſons which. 
induced Him to beſtow double parts on animals, in or- 
der that, if neceſſity required, the one might ſupply 
what was deb cient in the other, but principally Gat 
they might be of mutual afliſtance, 
If, for example, there exiſted only the ancient con- 
tinent with the South Sea alone, the motion of that tea. 
being too much accelerated under the line by the regu- 
lar winds trom the ealt, would, aſter having furround- 
ed the torrid zone, advance with incredible fury, and 
attack tremendoutly the land of Japan: for the ſize of 
the billows of the ſea is always in proportion to its 
extent, But from the diſpoſition of the two continents 
the billows of the great eaſlern current of the Indian 
Ocean are partly retarded by the archipelagos of the 
Moluccas and Philippine Iſlands; they are ſtill farther 
broken by other iflands, ſuch as the Maldivia, by the 
Capes of Arabia, and by that of Good-Hope, which 
throws them back toward the ſouth, Betore they reach 
Cape-Horn they have to encounter nzw obſtacics from 
the current of the ſouth pole, which then croſſes their 
courſe, and the change of the monſoon, which totally 
deſtroys the cauſe of the commotion at the end of fix 
months. Thus there is not a ſingle current, eafterly 
or northerly, which pervades ſo much as a quarter of 
the globe in the ſame direction. Beſides, the diviſion 
of the parts of the 1 into two, is ſo neceſſary to 
3 . .00 
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its general harmony, that if the channel of the Atlantic 
Ocean, Which ſeparates them, hadno exiſtence, all the 
orlental rivers of America and the occidental of Eu- 
rope would be dried up; for thoſe rivers owe their 
Tupplies only to the clouds which emanate from the ſea. 
Beſides, the fun enlightening on our ſide only one ter- 
reſtrial hemiſphere, the mediterraneans of which would 
diſappear, muſt burn it up with his rays; and at the 
tame time as he warmed on the other ſide a hemiſphere 
ot water only, moſt of the flands of which would fink. 
of courſe, becauſe the quantity of that fea muſt be in- 
creaſed by the ſubtraction of ours, an immenſity of va- 
pour would ariſe and go merely to-walle, 

It would appear that, from theſe conſiderations, Na- 
ture has not placed in the torrid zone the greateſt length. 
of the contipents, but only the mean breadth of Amc- 
rica and Africa, becauſe che action of the tun would 
there have been too vehement. She has placed there, 
on the contrary, the longeſt diameter of the South Sea, 
and the greateit breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
there ſhe has collected the greateſt quantity of iſlands 
in exiſtence. Parther, ſhe has placed in the breadth of 
Me continents, there lengihened out, the greateſt bodics 
of running water in the world, all iſſuing from moun- 
tains of ice. Again, for this reaſon ſhe has muliiplied 
in the torrid zone and its vicinity, loſty chains of moun- 
tains covered with ſnow, and ſhe direéls thither the 
winds of the north and ſouth pole, of which the trade-. 
winds always partake. Several of the great rivers 
which flow there are not lituated preciſely under the 
line, but in regions of the torrid zone, hotter than the 
line itſelt. 

From all this we have a glimpſe of the neceſfity of 
two continents, mutually to check the movements of the 
can. Nature could not have diſpoſed them otherwiſe, 
than by extending one lengthways and the other in 
breadth, that the oppoſed currents of their ocean might 
balance each other, and tl.at there might thence reſult 
a harmony adapted to their ſhores, and to the iſlands 
contained in their baſons. 

Were we to ſuppoſe theſe two continents projected 
circularly, from eaſt to weſt, under the two temperate 
zones, the eirculation of the ſea contained between them 


would 
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would be too violently accelerated by che eaſt wind.— 
There could be no longer any communication by ſea 
from the line toward the poles ; conſequently no icy 
efiuſions in that ocean, no tides, no cooling, and no re- 
no ration of its waters. If we ſuppoſe, on the contrary, 
both continents extended from north to ſouth, as Ame- 
rica is, there would be no longer any oriental current 
in the occan ; the two halves of each ſea would meet in 
the midit of their channel, and their polar ' effuſions 
would there encounter each other with an impetuoſity 


ot commotion, of which the icy effuſions precipitated 


from the Alps convey but a ſaint idea. But by the al- 
ternate and oppoſite currents of the ſeas the icy effuſions 
ot our pole proceed, in ſummer, to cool Africa, Brafil, 
and the !louthern parts of Alia, forcing its way beyond 
ttc Cape of Gcod- Hope, by the monſoon which then 
carries the currez.t of the occan toward the eaſt; and 
during our winter the effufions of the ſouth pole pro- 
ceed toward the welt; to moderate on the ſame ſhores 
the ac.ion of theſun, which is there unremitting.— By 
means of thele two {p:ral motions” of the ſeas, ſimilar 
to tl.ole of the fur in the heavens, there is not a ſingle 
drop of water but what may make the tour of the globe 
hy evaporation under the line, diſſolution into rain in 
the contivent, and congelation under the pole. Theſe 
univerſal correſpondencies. are 1o-mucii the more wor- 
thy of beirg remarked, that they enter into all the 
plans of Nature, and preſent themſelves ia the reſt of 
her works. | 

From any other imaginable order would reſult other 
inconvenicnces, which J leave the reader to find out, — 
Hypotheſes ex ab/urdc, are at once amufing and uſeful ; 
they change, it is true, natural proportions into cari- 
catures ; - but they have this advantage, that by convinc- 
ing us of the weakne's of our underſtanding, they im- 
preſs us with a deep ſenſe of the wiſdom of Nature. 


OF PROGRESSION. 


Progreſſion is a ſeries of conſonan:es aſcending or 
geſcendirg, Wherever we meet prog reſſion it produces 
ex qu ſite pleaſure, b auſe it excites in the ſoul a ſen- 
timent of infinity. 
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When the leaves of a vegetable are arranged round 
its branches, as the branches themſelves are round the 
ſtem, there is conſonancy, as in pines ; but if the 
branches are farther diſpoſed among themſelves on 
ſimilar plans, diminiſhing in magnitude, as in the py- 
ramidical form of firs, there is progreſſion ; and if theſe 
trees are diſpoſed in long avenues decreaſing in height 
and colouring, like their particular maſs, our pleaſure 
is heightened, becauſe the progreſſion becomes infinite. 

From this inſtinct of infinity we take pleaſure in 
viewing every object which preſents a progreſſion; as 
nurſery-grounds, containing plants of dilterent ages, 
hills flying off to the horizon in ſucceſſive elevations, 
perſpectives without a termination, 

Nature has not formed, after our limited manner, 
perſpectives with one or two conſonances ; but ſhe com- 
poſes them of a multitude of different progreſſion, to 
be found in the minuteſt of her works, of which they 
conſtitute the principal charm, 'They are not the effect 
of any mechanical law, but have been apportioned to 
each vegetable, to prolong the enjoyment of its fruit, 
conſormably to the wants of man. Some appear only 
during the ſeaſon of heat, others can be preſerved; but 
thoſe deſigned to ſupply the accidental demands of man- 
kind remain on the earth at all times. Not only are 
theſe laſt incloſed in ſhells for their preſervation, but 
they appear upon the tree at all ſcaſons, and in every 
degree of maturity, In tropical countries, on the un- 
inhabited ſhores of the illands, the cocoa tree bears at 
once 12 or 15 cluſters of cocoa- nuts, ſome in the bud, 
others in flower, others knit, others full of milk, and, 
finally, ſome in a ſtate of perſect maturity. The cocoa 
is che ſeaman's tree. 

The productions of our corn; fields and vineyards 
preſent dilpoſitions ſtill more wonderful; for though 
the ear of corn has ſeveral faces, its grains come to ma- 
turity at the ſame time, from the mobility of its ſtraw, 
which preſents them to all the aſpects of the tun. The 
vine does not grow in form of a buſh nor of a tree, but 
in hedge- rows; and though its berries be W in 

N orm 
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form of cluſters, their tranſparency renders them 
throughout penetrable by the rays of the fun. Nature 
thus lays men under the neceflity, from the ſpontane- 
ous maturity of theſe fruits, deſtined to the general ſu 

port of human life, to unite their labours, and mutually 
aſſiſt each other in the pleaſant toils of the harveſt and 
the vintage. 'The corn-field and the vineyard may be 
conſidered as the moſt powerful cements of ſociety ; for 
although Nature has refuſed to the corn-plant and the 
vine the power of yielding their fruits at all ſeaſons of 
the year, ſhe has beſtowed on the flour of the one and 


the wine of the other, the quality of being preſervable 
ſor ages. 


OF CONTRASTS: 


Contraſts differ from contraries in this, that contra- 
ries act but in one ſingle point, and contraſts in their 
general combination. An object has but one contrary, 
but may have many contraſts, White is the contrary ot. 
black; but it contraſts with blue, green, red, and vari- 
ous other colours, 

Nature, to diſtinguiſh the harmonies, conſonances, . 
and progreſſions of bodies, makes them exhibit. con- 
traſts. This law is the leſs obſerved, being-common, 
Naturaliſts conſider the colour of bodies as imple acci- 
dents; and look on their very forms as the effect of ſome 
attraction, incubation, cryſtallization, &c, Books are 
compoſed to extend by analogies the mechanical effe&ts: 
of thoſe laws to the different produ*ions of Nature; 
but if they really poſſeſs ſo much power, How. comes. 
it that the ſun has not long ere now filled the waters, 
the dry land, the foreſts, the heavens, the plains, and 
all the creatures over which he exerciſes ſo much in- 
fluence, with the uniform and monotonous effects of his 
light? All theſe objects ought. to aſſume his appear- 
ance, and preſent only white or yellow to our eyes, and: 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other only by their ſhades. 
A landſcape ought to exhibit no other effects but thoſe 
of a cameo or of a print. Latitudes, we are told, di- 
verſify the colour of them. But if latitudes have this 
power, How comes it to paſs that the productions of the 
ſame climate and of the {ame field have not all the ſame 
tints? Whence is it that quadrupeds, which are born 
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and die in the mea ow. do not produce young ones grecn 
as the graſs on which they fled? | 

Nature has not ſatisſied herſelf with eſtabliſhing 
particular harmonies in every fpecies of beings to cha- 
racterize them, but that they might not be confounded 
among themſelves ſhe exhibits: them in contraſis, In 
general ſhe has made herbs green, to detach them from 
the earth, and has given the colour of carth to-animals 
vhich live on herbage, to diftinguith them from the 
ground on which they ſtray. This general contraſt 
may be remarked in domeſtic animals, the yellow 
beaſts of the foreſts, and all-the granivorous birds which 
live among herbage or the foliage of trees, as the hen, 
jartridge, ' quail, lark, fparrow, and many others of 
earthy colours, becauſe they live among verdure. But: 
tote who live on dingy grounds are clad in brilliant 
colours, as the bluiſh tom-tit and the  wood-pecker, 
wich ſcramble along the rind of trees in purſuit of 
inlets, and many others. 

Nature univerſally oppoſes the colour of the animal 
to that of the ground on which it is deſtined to live, and 
this moſt admirable law admits not a fingle exception. 
Flat fiſhes, but indifferent ſwimmers, and deſtined to 
live at the bottom of the ſea, are the colour of the ſands 
where they find their nouriſhment, being ſpotted, Ike 
the beach, with gray; yellow, black, red, and brown. 
They are thus ſpeckled, I admit, only on one fide ; but 
they are ſo ſenſible of this reſemblance, that when in- 
cloſed within the parks formed on the ſtrand to intrap 
them, and obferving the tide gradually retiring; they 
bury their fins in the ſand; expecting its return, and 
preſent to the eye only their deceitul ſide. It ſo per— 
teQly reſembles the ground on which they ſquat to 
conceal themſelves, that it would be impoſſible for the 
fiſhermen to diſtinguiſh them ſrom it without the help 
of ſickles, which. they draw in every direction along 
the ſurface of the ſand, to detect by the touch what the 
eye could not diſcern, This I have witneſied, more 
highly amuſed at the dexterity of the fiſhes than at that 
of the fiſhermen, 

Nature has beſtowed at once, in the colours of innox- + 
ious animals, contraſts with the ground on which they 
live, and conſonances with that which is adjacent, _ 
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has ſuperadded the inſtinct of employing theſe alter- 
nately, as good or bad fortune promjts. Theſe won. 
dertul accommodations may be remarked in moſt of our 
{mall birds, whole flight. is feeble and of ſhort durati- 
on. The gray lark ſubſiſts among the graſs of the 
plains: if terrified, ſhe glides away, and takes her 
{tation between two little clods of carth, where the be. 
comes invilible, and remains in perfect tranquillity, 

The fame thing is true of the partridge. I have no 
doubt that theſe delenceleſs birds have a ſenſe of thoſe 
conti aſts and correſßondencies of colour, for I have re- 
marked it. even in. infects; it is allo conſpicuous even in 
the cameleon, endowed with the incomprehenſible faculty 
of aſſuming at pleaſure the colour of the ground over 
vw hich he moves. 

But in the age of weakneſs and inexperience Nature 
confounds the colour of harmleſs animals with that of 
the ground on which they inhabit, without. committing. 
to them the power of choice, 'The young of: pigeons 
and of moſt granivorous fowls, are clothed with a: 
greeniſh ſhaggy coat, reſembling the moſſes of their 
neſts, Caterpillars are blind, and havethe complexion 
of the foliage and of the barks, which they devour, 
Nay, young fruits, before they are armed with prickles, 
or incloſed in caſes, in bitter pulps, in hard ſhells; to 
protect their ſeeds, are, during the ſeaſon of their ex- 
panſion, green as the leaves which ſurround them. 
Some embryons, it is true, as thoſe of certain pears, are 
ruddy and brown, but they are then of the colour of. 
the bark of the tree to which they belong, When thoſe 
fruits have incloſed their ſeeds in kernels, or nuts, ſo as. 
to be in no farther danger, they then change colour, 
and give their reſpective trees their natural contraſts. 
It is firikingly remarkable, that every fruit which has 
changed colour has ſeed in a ſtate of maturity. 

The inſets, in like manner, having depoſited therr' 
robes of infancy, and now committed to their own ex- 
2 ſpread abroad over the world, to multiply the 

armonies of it with the attire and inſtincts which 
Nature has conferred upon them, Clouds of butterflies, 
which. in their caterpillar ſtate were confounded with 
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the verdure of plants, now oppoſe the colours and 
torms of their wings to thoſe of flowers, 

Nature does not employ thoſe agrecable correſpon- 
dencics and contraſts in the decoration of noxious ant- 
male, nor even of dangerous vegetables, Carnivorous 
or venomous animals torm, àt every age and wherever 
they are, oppolitions harſh and diſguſting ; but the ufetul 
bee is ot the comple: ion of the farming and calices of 
the lowers, where ſhe reaps her innocent harveſts, 

Poiſonous plants alſo preſent diſguſting contraſts, 

from the livid colours of their flowers, which are in 
harſh oppofitions with the tender ſhades; from their 
naulcous and virulent ſmells; from their prickly foliage, 
ol a dark green hue, and claſhing with white on the 
under-fide, as the aconne trib<s, 

Such of the brute creation as are intended to live on 
two diflerent grounds, are imprefied with a double con- 
traſt in their colours, Thus, for cxample, the king- 
fiſher, which ſhims along rivers, 1s at once nuſk-co- 
loured and glazed aver with azure; ſo as to bedetached 
trom the duſky ſhores by his azure colour, and from 
the azure of the waters by his muſk-colour, The duck, 
which dabbles on the ſame ſhores, has the body tinged 
of an aſh-colour, while the head and neck are of an 
emerald-ercen, fo that he is perleétly diſtinguiſhable 
hy the gray colour of his body, from the verdure of 
the aquatic plants among which he waddles, and by the 
verdure of his head ard neck, from the dark coloured 
mu where he finds part of his food, and in which, by 
another moſt aſtoniſhing contralt, ke never ſoils his plum- 
age, 

Nature oppoles, then, the colours of every animal 
to thoie of the reſpective ground on which it is to be 
placed; and what confirms the truth of this law is, that 
the preateſt part of birds which live on one ground 
only have but a ſingle colour, and that one ſtrongly 
contraſted with the colour « | the ground, Accordingly, 
the birds which live aloft in the air, on the azury 
ground of the heavens, or in the boſom of the waters, 
in the midſt of lakes, are moſtly white, which of all 
colours forms the moſt ſtriking contraſt. with blue, 
and is conſequently moſt adapted to render them per- 
ceptible at a diſtance. 


There 
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There are others, which to form a contraſt with 
thoſe laſt mentioned, detach themſelves from the ſkies 
and waters by their black, or duſky colours: as the 
crow, which is perceptible at ſo great a diſtance in the 
heavens, on the white ground of the clouds, Hence it 
may be inferred, that when an animal is inveſted with 
but one fngle tint, he is intended but for one ſituation ; 
and when he con.bines in himlelf the contraſt of two 
oppoſite tints, that he lives on two grounds, the colours- 
themſelves of which are' determined by that of the 
plumage, or hair, of the animal, We muſt, however, 
guard againft an unlimited generalization of this law, 
and conider it as harmonizing with the exceptions 
which wiſe Nature has eſtabliſhed, for the preſervation 
of animals; ſuch as the whitening of them, to the 
north, in winter, as a remedy again cold, and em- 
browning them to the ſouth, during the ardors of ſum- 
mer, to ſhelter them from the effecis of burning. What 
evidently demonſtrates that theſe great effects of har- 
mony are not mechanical reſults, is, that among the 
infinite number of birds which live in the higher re- 

ions of the air, or on the ſurface of the azure ſeas, 
2 are none of the colour of blue; and that many 
birds Which live within tne tropics, in the boſom of 
blaek rocks, or under the ſhade of ſullen foreſt, are 
azure-coloured, 

Theſe harmonies are contrived for the uſe of man; 
and as a farther conſequence of theſe correſpondencies 
with him, Nature has piven to the birds which live re- 
mote from him, cries ſhrill, hoarſe, and piercing, which 
render them perceptible at a diſtance, amidft their wild 
retreats. She has beſtowed ſweet notes and melodious 
voices on the little birds of our groves, domeſticated 
in our habitations, to heighten our delight, as well by 
their warbling as by the beauty of their colours. 

All the kingdoms of Nature preſent themſelves to man 
with the ſame correſpondencies, the aby ſſes of the ocean 
not excepted, The fiſhes which live on animal ſub- 
flances, as the whole clats of the "bags 7 do, have 
diſguſting forms and colours, Fithes W lich live in the 
open * N colours marbled with white, black, brown. 
which diſlinguiſh them in the boſom of the azure bil- 
tows, But among thoſe which frequent the duſky ſhares, | 

an 
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and particularly ſuch as are denominated. /a tile, be- 
eaule they live among rocks, are found fiſhes, the luſtre 
of whoſe ſkin and ſcales ſurpaſſes all the efforts of the 
pencil, eſpecially when ative. Thus legions of macka- - 
rel ancher rings diffuſe che radiance of tilver and azure 
over the northern ſtrands of Europe. | 
Among the black rocks of the ſeas of the Tropics, 
the fiſh known by the name of captain is caught, whoſe 
colours vary with the latitude. This beautiful fiſh, 
ſays Francis Cauche, which takes pleaſure in the rocks, 
is ſtreaked in form of lozenges; his ſcales are of a pale 
e de and his back coloured and glazed over with 
ca, inelining toward vermillion. His dorial fin and 
tail are waved with azure, fading away into green to- 
ward the extremities. Here likewiſe is found the mag- 
nificent fiſh. ealled the /ardin, which is adorned with 
feales of at once a gold and filyer hue, eroſſed from 
head to tail by black lines, which admirably heighten 
their luſtre, 
Wherever you ſee a brilliant fiſh, be aſſured his ha- 
bitation is near the ſhore, and that he lives in the open 
ocean, if he is of a dark colour, This truth we may 
aſcertain in the channels, and on the banks of our own 
rivers, The filver ſmelt and the bray, whoſe ſcales 
are employed in the formation of mock pearls, play on 
the ſtrand of the Seine ; whereas the eel, of the gloomy 
colour of flate, takes pleaſure to dabble at the bottom 
of the ſtream, We muſt not, however, pretend to ge- 
neralize theſe laws, to the excluhon of exceptions, 
Nature ſubjets all to the mutual adaptation of beings, 
and to the enjoyment of man; for though the fiſhes on 
the ſhores have, in general, ſhining. colours, there are 
feveral ſpecies of them invariably of a dark colour, 
The ſaxatile fiſhes, which can eaſily infure their 
faſety among the rocks, by agility in ſwimming, or by 
the facility of finding a retreat in their cavernous re- 
eeptacles, or of there defending themſelves againft 
their enemies, by the armour which Nature has be- 
flowed, have all of them lively and fhining colours, 
the cartilaginous excepted, All ſhell-fiſn which 
walk and migrate, and, conſequently, have the 
power 
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o wer of chooſing their aſylum, are thoſe, in their 

ind, which have the richeſt colours and. form, with the: 
different grounds of the ſea, ſecondary harmonies to- 
tally unknown: but thoſe which do not change their 
ſituation, as moſt oyſters, which frequently adhere 0 
the rocks, or thoſe which are perpetually at anchor in 
ſtraits, as muſcles, or thoſe, in a word, which I be- 
lieve are blind, like our land-ſnails, are of the colour 
of the ground they inhabit, to be leſs perceptible to 
their enemies, 

It is impoſſible to aſcribe, as in the ſhell-fiſh of In- 
dia, colours ſo charming to the action of the ſun on 
theſe ſhells, covered as they are with tartars and rough 
eoats; we may venture to affirm, that Nature has veiled 
their beauty, only to preſerve it for the enjoyment of 
man, and placed them only on the verge of the ſhores, 
where the ſea purifies, by tofling them about, to put 
them within his reach, Thus ſhe places the moſt bril- 
liant ſhells, in regions the moſt expoſed to the ravages 
of the elements; and pre'ents to the poor Patagonians 
ſpoons and cups, the luſtre of which far ſurpaſſes the 
richeſt plate of poliſhed nations, 

Hence it may be inferred, chat fiſhes in general, and 
fhell-fiſh in particular, which have two oppoſite colours, 
live on two different prounds, as we have obſerved in- 
the caſe of birds, and that thoſe which have only one 
colour frequent only one ground, 

It muſt not be concluded, on the other hand, that ſuch 
ſhell-fiſh are indebted for their colours to the rocks on 
which they adhere by ſuction; for it would thence fol- 
low, that the rocks of Magellan's ſtrait, which produce 
muſcles and lempits ſo rich in colouring, ſhould be- 
themſelves inlaid with mother. of- pearl, o al, and ame- 
thyſt; beſides, every rock maintains ſhell-fiſh of very 
different colours, Many of thoſe marine harmonies 
have eſcaped me, for I then conſidered them as merely 
the effet of chance. I looked at and admired them, 
but I obſerved them not: I ſuſpected, however, even 
then, that the pleaſure which their harmonic combina- 
tion inſpired, muſt be referable to ſome with which 
I am unacquainted, | 

Enough has been ſaid to demonſtrate how much natu- 
raliſts have mutilated the fineſt portion of natural hif- 
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fory, by retailing iſolated deſcriptions of animals and; 
plants, without neticing the ſeaſon when, and the place 
where, they are to be found, By this negligence they 
firip them of all their beauty; for there is not an ani— 
mal or plant exifting, whoſe harmonic point is not 
fixed to a certain fituation, to à certain hour of the day, 
or night, to the riſing or ſetting ſun, to the phaſes of 
the moon, nay, to the very tempeſts; to ſay nothing of 
f - va contraſts and correfpcndencies reſulting from 
. 5 
I am ſo thoroughly perſuaded of the exiſtence of all 
thoſe harmonics, that I doubt not, on ſeeing the colour 
of an animal, ene might determine nearly that of the 
ground it inhabits; and by following up thoſe indica- 
tions, a road might be paved to curious diſcoveries, 
V/e meet with thoſe contraſts even in the brute ſoils 
ot the earth, If an uniform and mechanical cauſe had 
produced the globe of the earth, it muſt have been uni- 
verſally of the ſame matter and colour: the hills, 
mountains, rocks, and ſands, muſt have been amalgams, 
or che rubbiſh, of each other; but this is not found to 
be the caſe in any one diſtrict, however ſmall. In the 
ſame canton may be found red mountains, black rocks, 
white plains, and yellow ſands; with ſubſtances ag: 
much varied as their colour, I ſhall for the preſent. 
only recommend to naturaliſts to ſtudy Nature, as the 
great painters do, by uniting the harmonies of thethree 
kingdoms, Every one who obſerves in this manner, 
will find a new light diffuſed over the peruſal of voy- 
ages and of natural hiſtory, though their authors ſcarcely 
ever ſpeak of thoſe contraſts, But every man will be 
himſelf in a condition to diſcover their delightful 
effects, in what is called brute Nature, I mean that 
with which man has not intermeddled, As often as a. 
natural object preſents to you a ſentiment of pleaſure, 
you may reſt aſſured it exhibits ſome harmonic concert. 
Beyond doubt, animals and plants of the ſame cli- 
mate have not received from the ſun, nor the ele- 
ments, liveries ſo varied, and ſo characteriſtic. — 
Many new obſervations may be made upon their 
contraſts, He who has not ſcen them 1a their na— 
tural place, has not yet become acquainted with 
their beauty or deformity, Not only are. they in op- 
poſition 
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poſition to the grounds of their reſpective habitations, 


but alſo between themſelves, as to genus and genus; and 
it is worthy of remark that when.theſe contraſts are 
eſlabliſhed, they exift in all the parts of the two indivi- 
duals, We ſhall ſpeak of thoſe plants in the following 
Study, by ſimply glancing at that delightſul and incz- 
hauſtible ſubject, | 
Thoſe of animals are ftu1 farther extended; they are 
oppoſed in forms, geſtures, and inſtincts; and with dif- 
ferences ſo decidedly marked, they love to aſſociate with 
each other, in the ſame places. This conſonance of 
tall es diltinguiſhes beings in contraſt, from thoſe which 
are contrary, or enemies, 'Thus the bee and the butterfly 
extract the nectar of the ſame flowers; and the ſingle- 
hoofed horle, ſnuffing up the wind, with his mane flow- 
ing over his graceful neck, delights to amble about 
airily over the lame. meadows on which the ponderous 
bull impreſſes his cloven foot; the dull and tcady aſs 
takes pleaſure in ſcrambling over the rocks where the 
capricious goat*triſks and bounds ; the cat and dog live 
peaccably by the ſame fire-fide, unleſs where the tyranny 
of man has vatiated their diſpoſitions, by a treatment 
calculated to.excite hatreds and jealouſies between thera, 
Finally, contraſts exiſt not only in the works of Na- 
ture in general, but in each individual in particular, and 
conſtitute, as well as conſonances, the organization” of 


bodies, It you examine one ob thoſe bodies, of what- 


ever ſpecies, you will remark in it forms abſolutely 
oppoſite, and, nevertheleſs, conſonant, It is thus that, 
in animals, the excretory organs contralt with thoſe of 
nutrition. The long tails of horſes and buils areoppoſed 
to the large ſize of their heads and necks, and come in as 
a lupplement to the motions of theſe anterior parts, too 
nnwieldy to drive away the inſects that infeſt them. 
On the contrary, the broad tail-of the peacock forms a 
contraſt with the length of the neck, and ſmallneſs of 
the head, of that magnificent bird. The proportions of 
other animals preſent oppoſitions no leſs harmanic, nor 

leſs happily adapted to the neceſſities of each ſpecies, 
armonies, conſonances, progreſhons, and contraſts, 
muſt, therefore, be reckoned among the firſt elements of 
Nature, To theſe we are indebted for the ſentiments of 
order, 
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order, beauty, pleaſure, which ſpring up in the mind at 
fight of her works; and from her abſence ariſe the un- 
eaſy feelings of diſorder, uglineſs, languor, and diſguſt. 
They extend equally to all the kingdoms; and though 
I have limited myſelf to an examination of their effects 
in the vegetable kingdom only, it is impoſſible to deny 
myſelf the pleaſure ot indicating them, at leaſt, in the 
human figure. Here Nature has combined all.the har- 
monic expreflions in their higheſt degree of excellency, 
All I can do is to trace a feeble ſketch of it. Neither 
have I leiſure to arrange more than a part of my ob- 
ſervations on this vaſt and intereſting ſubject. But the 
little which I am going to advance will be ſufficicnt to 
overturn the 7 2068 maintained by men of celebrity in 


the world of ſcience, namely, That human beauty is 
Arbitrary. 


OF THEY HUMAN FIGURE. 


All the harmonic exj.«cflions are combined in the 
Human figure, Obſerve the form of the head of man, 
which approachesto the tpherical, the form, by way of ex- 
cellence. I do not believe this conſtguration is common 
to it with that of any animal whatever. On it's anterior 
part is traced the oval of the face, terminated by the 
triangle of the noſe, and encompaſſed by the radiations 
of the hair. 'The head 1s ſupported by a neck of con- 
ſiderably leſs diameter than itſelf, which detaches it from 
the body by a concave part. 

This ſlight ſketch preſents, at firſt glance, the five har- 
monic terms of the elementary generation of forms, 
The hair exhibits lines; the noſe the triangle; the head 

the ſphere; the face the oval; and the void under the 
chin the parabola, The neck which, like a column, 
ſuſtains the head, exhibits, likewiſe, the very agreeable 
harmonic form of the cylinder, compoſed of the circu- 
lar and quadrilateral. | 

Theſe forms, however, are not traced in a ſtiff and 
geometrical manner, but imperceptibly run into each 
other, and mutually blend, as parts of the ſame whole, 
The hair does not fall in ſtraight lines, but flowing ring- 
lets, and harmonizes with the oval of the face; the tri- 
angle of the noſe is neither acute, nor a right angle; 


bur 
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ut, by the undulatory ſwelling of the noſtrils, preſerts 


a harmony with the beart- ſorm of the mouth, and, ſloy. 
ing toward the forehead, melts away into the cavities of 
the eyes, The ſpheroid of the head alſo amalgamates 
with the oval.of the face. The ſame thing holds with 
reſpect to the other parts, as Nature employs, in their 
general combination, the roundings ot the forehead, 
cheeks, chin, and neck, that 1s, portions of the moſt 
or emo of the harmonic expreſſions, namely, the 
ere. 

: There are, farther, proportions which form, with 
each other, pleaſing harmonies and contraſts: as that of 
the forehead, which preſents a quadrilateral form, in op 
poſition to the triangle, compoled of the eyes and mouth; 
and that of the ears, formed of very ingenjous acouſtic 
curves, not to be met with in the auditory organ of ani- 
mals, becauſe, in mere animals, the car collects not, like 
that of man, all the modulations of ſpeech. 

But I muſt expatiate more at large on the charming 
forms, afligned by Nature to the eyes and mouth, placed 
in the full blaze of evidence, as the two active organs of 
the foul. The mouth conſiſts of two lips, the upper 
moulded inte the ſhape of a heart, that form ſo lovely 
as to have become proverbial for it' beauty; and the 
under rounded into a demi-cylindric ſegment, In the 
opening between the lips, we have a glimpſe of the qua- 
erilateral figureof the teeth, whoſe perpendicular and 
parallel lines contraſt moſt W with che round 
forms adjoining, and fo much the more, as we have ſeen, 
that the firſt generative term being brought into union 
with the ſupremely excellent harmonic term, that 1s, the 
ſtraight line wi:' the ſpherical form, the moſt harmonic 
of all contraſts reſults from ut. 

The ſame relations are to be found in the eyes, the 
for ms oſ which combine ſtill more the harmonic elemen- 
tary expreflions; as it was fit the chief of all the organs 
ſhould do. 'They are two globes, fringed on the lids 
with eye-laſhes, radiating with divergent pencil-ſtrokes, 
which form with them a moſt delightful contraſt, and 
preſent a ſtriking conſonance with the ſun, after which 
they ſeem to have been modelled, having, like that orb, 
a ſpherical figure, encircled with divergent rays un the 


eye 
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cye-laſhes; having a movement of ſelf-rotation, and 
poſſeſhng the power, like him, of veiling themſelves in 
clouds by means of their lids. 

The lame elementary harmonies may be traced in 
the colours of the head, and in it's forms; in the face we 
have the pure white exhibited in thetecth and eyes; then 
the ſhades of yellow, which diſſolve into it's carnation, 
as painters well know, alter that the red, the eminently 
excelient colour, which glows on the lips and checks, 
You farther remark tue blue of the veins, and ſometimes 
that of the cye-balls; and, finally, the black of the hair, 
Which, by it's oppoſition, gives relief to the colours of 
the face, as the vacuum oi the neck detaches the forms of 
the head. —— | 

Obſerve, that Nature employs not, in decorating the 
human face, colours harſhly oppof d; but bierds them, 
as ſhe does the ſorme, foitly and infenſibly into each other. 
Thus, the White meits here into yellow, there into red, 
The blue of the veins has a greeniſh caſt. The hair is 
rarely of a jet black; but brown, cheſtnut, flazen, and, 
In general, of a colour into Which a flight tint of the 
car nation enters, to prevent a violently harſhoppoſition. 
She alſo employs pherical 1cgments in forming the 
muſcles which unite the organs, and particularly to diſ- 
tinguith theſe organs, ſhe makes ute oft red, She has ac- | 
cordingly extended a iligkt ſhade of it to the torchead, | 
which is ftrengthened upon the cheeks, and applied pure | 
and unmixed to the mouth, that organ of the heart, where 
it forms a moſt agreeabie contrait with the witnels of 
the teeth The union of this colour with that harmonic 
torm, is the moſt powerful contonance of beauty; and 
it is worthy of remark, that whercver the ſpherical forms 
{well, there the colour ſtrengthens, 2x cept in the eyes. 

As the eyes are the principal organs of the ſoul, they 
are deſtined to expres all it' emotions, which co. ot 
have been done with the harmonic red tint, for this 
would have given but oneſingle expreſſion? Nature, in 
order there to exprels the contrary pailtons, has united, 
in the eye the moſt oppoſite of colours, the white of the 
Orbit and the black of the iris, and ſometimes of the ball, 
which forma very harſh oppoſition, when the globes . 

the 
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the globes of the eyes are diſplayed in the full extent 


of their diameter; but by means of the eye-lids, which 
man can contract, or dilate, at beer he is enabled 
to give them the expreſſion of all the paſſions, from love 
to fury. | MILO 

Thel eyes whoſe balls are blue are naturally the 
ſofteſt, becauſe the oppolition is then leſs harſh with the 
adjacent white ; but they are terrible when animated 
with rage, from a moral contraft, which conſtrains us 
to conſider thoſe as the moſt formidable of all objects, 
that menace evil, alter having encouraged us to expect 
good, Perſons, therefore, thus diſtinguiſhed, ought to 
be carefully on their guard againſt treachery to that 
character of benevolence beſtowed on them by Nature: 
tor blue eyes expre's, by their colour, ſomething en- 
chantingly celeſtial. | 

The movements of the muſcles of the face would he 
difficult to defcribe, though it might be poſſible to ex- 
plain their laws. They muſt of neczſhty be reſerred 
to the moral aflections. "Thoſe of joy are horizontal, 
as if the ſoul, in the enjoyment of felichty, bad a diſpo- 
ſition io extend itfelt, Thoſe o chagrin are perpendi- 
cular, as if, under the prefiure of calamity, the mind 
was looking toward Heaven for refuge, or ——_ 10 
the boſom of the earth. In the alterations of colours, 
und contractions of forms, we ſhall diicovrer the truth 
oi the principle we have laid down, that the expreſſion 
ot pleature is in the harmony of contraries, blending 
v. ith each other in colours, forms, and motions; avid: 
that the expreflion of jain conſßiſts in the violence of 
their oppoſiticons, The eyes alone have motions inet. 
table; under the influence of ſtrong emotions, they are 
ſuffuſed with tears, and thus ſeem to have a farther ana- 
logy with the orb of day, who, in the ſeaſon of tempeſts, 
ſhrouds himſelf in rainy diſtillations. 

The principal organs of ſcenſe, four of which ate 
placed in the bind: bave particular contraſts, Which de- 


tach their ſpherical by means of radiated forms; and“ 
their ſhining colours by duſky tins. Thus the bright” 
organ of viſion is contraſted by the eye-brows; thoſe of 
{mell and taſte, by the muſtaches; the organ of bear- 
ing, by that part of the hair called the  favvrite lock, 
which ſeparates che ear from the face; and the fac itſelf 
18 
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1s diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the head, by the beard 
and hair, 

The human body alone unites in itſelf the modulati- 
ons and concerts, inex preſſibly agreeable, of the five 
elementary ferms, and the five primordial colours, with- 
out exhibiting any thing of the harſh and rude oppoſi- 
tions perceptible in the brute creation ; of it alone the 
firſt touch is perceptible, and may be ſeen completely; 
ether animals being diſguiſed under hair, feathers, or 
ſcales, which conceal their limbs, ſhape, and-ſkin. Far- 
ther, it is the only form which, in it's perpendicular 
attitude, diſplays ali it's poſitions and directions at once; 
for you can hardly perceive more of a quadruped, bird, 
or fiſh, than one half, in the horizontal poſition proper 
to them, becauſe the upper part of their body conceals 
the under, N 

Man's progreflive motion is ſubject to neither the 
ſhocks nor tardineſs of movement of moſt qus 1rupeds, 
Dor to the rapidity of that of birds; but is the reſult of 
movements the moſt harmonic, as his figure is, of forms 
and colours, the moſt delightful. 

The more that the conſonances of the human figure 
are agreeable, the more diſguſting are it's diſſonances. 
Hence on the face of the earth, nothing is ſo beautiful 
as a handſome man, nothing ſo ſhocking as a very ugly 
one. 

This farther ſuggeſts a rea on why it will be for ever 
impoſſible for art to produce a perfect imitation of the 
human figure, fromthe difficulty of uniting in it all the 
harmonies; and from the ſtill greater difficulty of ef. 
ſecting a complete combination of thoſe of a different 
nature. The exertions of painters and fculptors in ge- 
neral do them much honour; but they demonſtrate the 
weakneſs of Art, which falls below Nature juſt in pro- 

rtion as it aims at uniting more of her . 

nſtead of blending them, as Nature herſelf does, Art 
can only place them in oppoſition, This proves that 
harmony reſults from the union of two contraries, and 
diſcord from theircollifion ; and the more agreeable the 
harmonies of an abject are, the more diſguſting are it's 
diſcordances, Hence the real origin of are and 
diſlike, in phyſics as in morals, and the reaſon why the 
ſame object ſo frequently excites affection and averſion. 
| Many 
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Many intereſting reflections remain to be made on 


the human figure, eſpecially by connecting with it the 


moral ſenſations, which alone give expreſſion to the 
features, The phyſical beauty of man is ſo ſtriking, 
in the eyes even of the animal creation, that to it prin- 
cipally muſt be aſcribed the empire he every where ex- 
erciſes over them, The feeble ſeek refuge under his 

rotection, the moſt powerful tremble at ſight of him, 

he lark will ſave herſelf amidſt troops of men, when 
ſhe perceives the bird of prey hovering over her; the 
ftag, when run down by the hounds, appeals with ſobs 
for relief, to the compaſſion of perſons accidentally 

fling that way ; the India-hens, under the impulſe of 
ove, throw themſelves chuckling at the feet of the 
country people; and it is well known with what fami- 
liarity monkeys, and fowls of all kinds, approach tra- 
vellers in the forefts of India. But dangerous animals 
are ſeized with terror at the fight 'of man, unleſs driven 


from their natural bias by ſome preſſing neceflity. An 


elephant is led about in Aſia by a little child; the Afri- 
can lion retires growling from the cabin of the Hotten- 
tot, and ſeeks for himſelf a kingdom untrodden by the 
toot of man; and the immenſe whale, amidſt his native 
element, trembles, and flees away before the puny bark 
of the Laplander. Thus is executed that all-potent law, 
which ſecured empire to man, thouga ſunk in guilt and 
wretchedneſ:: And the fear of you, and the dread of 
you, ſhall be upon every beaſt of the carth, and upon 
every fowl of the air; upon all that moveth upon the 
earth, and upon all the fiſhes of the ſea; into your hand 
are they delivered.“ Gen. ix. 2. 

It is remarkable, that through all Nature, there is 
no animal, plant, foſſil, nor even globe, but what has 
it's conſonance and contraſt out of itſelf, man alone ex- 
cepted. No one viſible being enters into ſocicty with 
him but as his ſervant or ſlave. 

We muſt, undoubtedly, reckon among the human 
proportions, that law ſo univerſal, ſo wonderful, which 
produces males and females in equal numbers. Did 
chance preſide over the generation of the human race, 
as over our alliances, we ſhould one year have an un- 
mixcd crop of male children, and another, a race en- 
tirely female. Some nations would conſiſt wholly of 

L 2 men, 
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men, others of women, but all over the globe, the two 
ſexes are born, within the ſame ſpace o time, equal in 
number. A confonance ſo regular demonſtrates that a 
Providence watches over the affairs of mankind, not- 
withflanding the ablurdity and diſorder ot human, in- 
ſftitutions, This is a ſtanding tcfiimony to the truth o 
our religion, which limits man to one woman, in mar- 
riage, and by this conformity to natural laws, peculiar 
to itlelt, ſeems alone to have emanated from the Au- 
THOR of Nature, A «cligion thereliore which permits 
or connives at a plurality of wives, muſt be erro- 
neous, | h 

Ah! how little acquainted are Gey with, the laws of 
Nature, who, in the union oi the two ſexes, look for 
nothing iarther tian the pleaturcs of ſenſe! They are 
only cul:ing the Rowers of life, without once taſting 
it's fruit. The fair ſex ! this is the phraſe of our men 
of picature; women re known to them under no other 
idea. But the ſex is {air onlà to perſans who have no 
«ther jaculty but eye-ſight. It is beſides, to thoſe wha 
ave a heart, the creative 1.x which, at the peril of life, 
carries man tor vine wwonths in the womb; the cheriſh- 
13.8 Tex, which zuckles aud tends him in infancy. It is 
the pious lex which conducts him to the altar. while yet 
z child, and teaches him to draw in, with the milk of the 
waternel breaſt, the love of a religion which the cruel 
policy oi men would frequently render odious to him, 
It is the pacific ſex, which ſheds not the blood of a ſel- 
Jow-creature; the ſn athizing ſex, which miniſters to 
the fick, and handles uithout hurting them. 

To no purpoſe does man pretend to boaſt of bis 
power and frenęih; if his robuſt hands are able to 
tubdue iron and braſs, thoſe of the woman, more dex- 
trous and uſelully employed, can ſpin into threads the 
flax and the fleeces of the ſheep. The one encounters 
gloomy care with the maxims of philoſophy, the other 
baniſhes it by ſportiveneſs and gaiety, The one oppoſes 
10 external eile the ſorce of his reaſon; the other, far 
happier, eludes them by the mobility of her's. If the 
man ſometimes confiders it as his glory to bid defiance 
to danger in the field of baule, the woman triumphs, in 
calmly meeting dangers more inevitable, and frequently 
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more cruel, on her bed, and under the banners of plea- 

ſure, Thus they have been created to ſupport together 

the ills of lite, and to form by their union the moſt 

powerful of ' confonantes, and the ſweeteſt of con- 
;: i 8 F< 


traſts. | | 


I am obliged by the plan of my work to refrain trons 
purſuing my refle tions on 1ub7+% To intereſling as che 
martiage and beauty of man and woman. I mutt, how- 
ever, hazard ſome farther obtervations, to induce others 
to dive into this rich mine. 7 | 

All philoſophers who have (ried man are agreed, 
and with good reafon, that he 15 the moſt wretched of an 
animals, Moſt of them have been ſenſible that an at 
ſoc iate was neceſſary to him to relieve his burthens, and 
they have made his happineſs in part to conſiſt of tricn(. 
mip. This is an evident demonſtration of human 
weakneſs and miſery; for were man naturally ſtrong. 
he would Rand in no need of either allocate or aſk:- 
tance, 5 rn 

When the ancients repreſented perfect friendſti p. it 
was always reſtricted to two , for man is frequently re- 
duced to the neceſfity of deriving his felicity from the 
concurring interpoſſtion of many beings timilar to him- 
lelf, The principal reafon tor this reſtriction is dedu- 
cible from the nature of the human keart, which trom 
it's very wedknefs is capable of attacking itſelf only to 
one object at once; and being cempaan ed of oppoſite 
paſſions that maintain a perpetual counterpoiſe, is, in 
fome fenſc, active and ve, and lands in need of loy- 
ing and being beloved, of comtorting and being com- 
forted, of honouring and being honoured, and fo on. 


' Thoſe fingular affections have ever been affociated with 


virtuous and heroic actions; but when the union com- 
prehended more perſons than two, it was ſpeedily diſ- 
folved hy diſcord, or if permitted to ſubfiſt for any 
length of tim, became famous enly for the miſckief 
which it brought on mankind; | 

It che heart of man admits of but a fingle object, what 
judgment ſhall we form of our modern friendſhips, em- 
bracing as they do, a multiplicity ? Undoubtedly if a 
man has thirty friends, he can beſtow on each of them 
only the thirtieth part of his affection, and can receive 
in return no greater proportion of theirs, He muſt of 

„ neceſſity 
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neceſſity. therefore, deceive them; for no one is diſpoſed 
to be a friend by fractions. But, if the truth may be 
told, ſuch friendſhips are merely contederacies of ambi- 


tion; relations intereſted and purely political, employed 


in practiſing mutual illuſion, in the view of aggrandiz- 
ing themſelves at the expenſe of ſociety, which 
would be productive of unſpeakable miſchief, were they 
more cloſely united and not counterbalanced by oppoſite 
confederacies, Almoſt all our general aſſociations ac- 
cordingly iſſue in inteſtine wars. 

The AuTror of Nature has given to each of us, in 
our ſpecies, a natural friend, completely adapted to all. 
the demands of human life, capable of ſupplying all the 
affections of the heart, and all the reſtleſſneſs of tem- 
perament, He ſays, from the beginning of the world: 
It is not good that man ſhould be alone: I will make 
im an help meet for him;—and theLoxp Gop made 
voman, and. brought her unto the man.“ Woman 
pleaſes all our ſenſes by her form and graces. She has 
in her character every' thing that can intereſt the heart 


of man at every ſtage of life. She merits, by the long 


and painful ſolicitudes ſhe exerciſes over our infancy, 
our reſpect as a mother, and our gratitude as a nurſe; 
aſterward, as man advances to youth, ſhe attras all his 
love as a miſtreſs; and in the maturity of manhood, all 


nis tenderneſs as a wife, his confidence as a faithful 


ſteward, his protection, as beingfeeble; and even in old 
age the, merns our higheſt conſideration, as the ſource 
of poſterity, and our intimacy, as a friend who has been 
our companion through liſe. Her galety, nay, her very 
caprices, balance at all ſeaſons the gravity and over- 
reflective conſtancy of man, and acquire reciprocally a 
preponderancy over him. EET LOVE, 


Thus the deſects of one ſex, and exceſs of the 


other, are an exact matual compenſation, They 


are formed, if I may uſe the expreffion, to be 
grooved into cach other, like the correſponding: pieces 
of carpenters-work, the prominent and retreating 
parts of which conſtitute a veſſel fit to launch on 
the ſtormy ocean of life, and to attain additional ſtrength 


from the very buffetings of the tempeſt, Had we e 


not 


* Gcnefts, chap. ii, ver, 18. 22, 
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not been informed by a ſacred tradition, that woman 
was extracted fiom the ſide of man; and though this 
great truth were not every day manifeſted, in. the won. 
derful birth of the chi}dren of the two ſexes in equal 
numbers, we ſhould be ſpeedily inſtructed in it by our 
wants, Man without the woman and woman without 
the man, are imperfect beings in the order of Nature. 
But the greater contraſt in their characters, the more 
complete union there is in their harmonies; It is from 
their oppoſition in talents, taſtes, and fortunes, that the 
moſt intenſe, the moſt durable affection is produced. 
| Marriage is therefore the {riendſhip of Nature, and 
We the only real union which is not expoſed, like thoſe 
among men, to eſtrangement, rivalſhip, jealoubes, an} 
the changes time is effecting in our inclinations; _ 
But wherelore are there ſo few happy marriage 
among us? I anſwer, becauſe with us the ſexes have di 
yelted ther ſclvc; cach of its proper nature, and aſiumed 
the other; becauſe the women with us adopt the man. 
5 ners of men from education, and men the manners of 
1 , women from habit. The women have been deſpoiled 
Cs of the graces and talents peculiar to their ſex, by the 
. maſters, ſciences, cuſtoms, and occupations of men. 
18 There is no way left to bring both back to Nature, but 
10 inſpirethem with a taſte of religion, By religion ! 
bes, do not mean attachment to ceremonies or ſyſtems ot 
theology, but the religion of the heart, pure, fimple. 
KF; unoſtentatious; ſuch as it is ſo beautifully depicted in 
+ the Goſpel. | | 
1 Religion will reſtore to the two ſexes not only their 
18 moral character, but phyſical beauty. It is not climate, 
aliment, bodily exerciſe, nor all theſe together, which 
form human beauty; it is the moral ſentiment of virtue, 
which cannot ſubſiſt independently of religion. Ali- 
2 ment and exerciſe, no ö N contribute greatly to the. 
17 magnitude and the expanſion of the body, but they 
| have no influence on the beauty of the face, the true 
phy ſiognomy of the ſoul, It is not uncommon to ſee - 
perſons tall and robuſt diſguſtingly ugly; with we. 
ſtature of a giant, and the face of a * x 
Beauty w face is to ſuch a degree the expreſſion of, 
the harmonies of the ſoul, that, in every country, 
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thoſe claſſes of citizens who are obliged to live with 
others in a ſlate of conilraint, are ſenſibly the homelieſt 
of Jociety, The truth of this obfervation may be al- 
certained, particularly among the nobleſſe of many of 
our provinces, who live with each other in the perpe- 
tual jealouſy of rank, and with their neighbours of an 
inferior order, in a tate of unremittipg hoftility, for 
the maintcnance of their prerogatives, The ſame 
ting does not hold good reſpecting the nobleſſe of 
lowe other oi our provincial diftri'is, and the nobility 
of other parts of Europe. Theſe living in good un- 
derftanding among themſelves and with their compatri— 
ots, are in general the bandſomeſt men of their nation, 
becauſe their ſocial and benevolent ſpirit is not in a flate 
of incellant conſtraint and anxiety, 

To the tame moral cauſes may be referred the beauty 
of the features of the Greek and Roman phy ſiogno- 
mies, where we generally meet with & dels ſo exqui- 
{.te in their ſtatues and medallions, They were beau- 
titul, becauſe happy; they lived in cordial union with 
their equals, and in tavour with the citizens at large. 
The Rr of choſe nations are far from exhibit- 
ing a reſemblance to their anceftors, though the climate 
of their country is not in the imalleſt degree changed. 

To render children beautiful, they muſt be made 
phyſically, but above all, morally happy. You muft 
prevent every poſſible occaſion of vexation, not by 
kindling in their breaſts dangerous and headftrong paſ- 
ſions, but by teaching them to curb ſuch as they have 
trom Nature; and cfpecially, by guardivg againſt the 
communication of every thing unnatural, ſuch as uſe- 
leſs and irkſome taſks, emulations, rivalſhips, and the 
like. 

'The uglinefſs of a child may be imputed to his nurle 
or preceptor, I have ſometimes oblerved families fin- 
gularly beautiful. On enquiring into the cauſe of thrs, 
I have found that they were happy; that the mothers had 
ſuckled their own children ; that the e had learned their 
occupations under the paternal roof, and been treated 
with tenderneſs; that their parents were fondly at- 
tached to euch other; that they all lived together in a 

| ſtate 
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ſtate of liberty and cordiality, which rendered them 
good, happy, and ſatisfied. | 

I have thence deduced, that we frequently make a 
ſalſe ellimate of the happineſs of human life. On 
ſeeing here a gardener with the port of a Roman em- 
peror, and there a great lord with the maſk of a ſlave, I 
tmavined at firſt Nature had committed a miſtake, But 
experience demonſtrates, that the great lord in queſ- 
tion, from his birth to his death, is placed in a feries of 
poſitions, which permit him not to gratify his own in- 
clinations three times a vear. He muſt do the will, 
firſt of his preceptors and maſters; in more atlvanced 
life, that of his prince, of miniſters of ſtate, of his 
rivals, nay, frequently that of his enemies thus he 
finds ſetters innumerable in his very dignithes, Our 
gardener paſſes his life without the flizhteſt contradic- 
tion. Like the centurion in the goſpel, he ſays to his 
1ervant, Come, and he comeath ; and to another, Do this, 
and he docth it. Tais demonſtrates that Providence has 
a:ligned to our very paſſions a part widely different 
trom that which ſociety preſents to them; for, in caſes 
innumerable, the moſt unrelenting flavery is impoſed 
with an accumulation of honours; and in the meaneſt 
of human conditions we frequently find the poſſeſſion 
of the moſt unbounded empire. 

Beides, perſons disfigured by the corruptive impreſ- 
fon of vicious education and habits, have it in their 
power to retorm their looks; and to acquire a beauty 
altogetier jrrefifuble, by being internally good, gentle, 
compaſſionate, ſenfible, beneficent, and devout, 'Theſe- 
aiietions of a virtuous ſoul will impreis on cheir fea- 
res celeſt ial chaxa ders, beautiful even in old age. 

But to no purpole will a man atterapt to decorate his 

* countenance with the indications of good qualities to 
vich his heart is a flranger. Thus falſe beauty pro- 
ducesan effect ſtill more diſguſting than the moſt decided 
uglivels : for when, attratie] by an apparent goodneſs, 
we actually find diſhoneſty and perfidy, we are ſeized 
with horror, as whea we find a ſerpent lurking on a 
bed of flowers. We are bound to aſpire then aſter 
moral beauty, that it's divine irradiations may be dif- 
dated over 047 features and action Though a prince 


I. 3 himſelf 
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bimſelf may boaſt of birth, riches, credit, wit, the 


people to know him muſt look him in the face. They 


torm their judgment entirely from the phyſiognomy : 
it is in every country the firſt, and frequently the laſt 
letter of recommendation.. 


OF CONCERTS. 


Concert is an order formed of ſeveral harmonies of 
various kinds. It differs from ſimple order in this, that 
the laſt is frequently nothing but a ſeries of harmonies 
of the ſame ſpecies. | 

Every particular work of Nature preſents,. in dif- 
ferent kinds, harmonies, conſonances, contraſts ; and 
forms a real concert. It may be remarked on the 
ſubject of thoſe harmonies and contraſts, that vegetables 
whoſe flowers have the leaſt luſtre are frequented by 
animals of the moſt brilliant colours, and that the moſt 
highly coloured vegetables ſerve as an aſylum to the- 
duſlrieſt animals, This is particularly evident in coun- 
tries between the tropics, where the trees and herbage 
without flowers lodge and ſupport birds, inſects, nay, 
monkies, of the moſt lively colours. 

In our temperate regions moſt of the birds are dull- 
coloured, becauſe our vegetables have flowers and fruits 
with ſhining colours; our lively coloured birds and 
inſects uſually chooſe for their habitation vegetables 
that have no apparent flowers, 'Thus the heath-cock 
glitters on the gray verdure of the pine, whole apples 
terve him for food; and the goldfinch builds his neſt in 
the rough fullers-thiſtle, On the contrary, birds of 


duſky hue inhabit ſhrubbery with gay-coloured flowers, 


The black-headed bullfinch builds his neſt in the white 
thorn, and that lovely bird exhibits a farther conſo- 
nance and contraft with the prickly ſhrub where he re- 
ſides, by his blood-ſtained breaſt and ſweet ſong. The 
nightingale with brown plumage delights to neſtle in 
the roſe-buſh, according to the traditions of the ori 
ental poets, who have ſung the loves of that melancholy 
bird for the roſe. 

If to each plant are added it's elementary harmonies, 
as thoſe of the ſeaſon when it appears, of the ſoil in 
which it vegetates, the effects of the dews, and * re- 
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flexes of the light on its ſoliage, the movements it un- 
dergoes ſrom the action of the winds, it's contrafts and 
conſonances with other plants, and with quadrupeds, . 
birds, and infeqs peculiar to it, and adelightful con- 
cert will be formed, the harmonies of which are ftill 
unknown to us, By purſuing this track alone we can 
obtain a glimpſe of L 6 magnificent edifice of Nature. 
I would entreat naturaliſts, perſons fond of gardening, 
painters, nay poets, thus to proſecute their ſtudies, and 
to take frequent draughts from this perennial ſpring of- 
taſte and delight, | | 

I know not at preſent what name I ought to give to 
the conformities thoſe particular concerts have with 
man, Certain it is, that every work of Nature 
trengthens it's particular concert by the habitation of 
man, and communicates to it ſome expreſſion of gran- 
deur, gaicty, terror, or majeſty, She raiſes the phyſi- 
cal character of her works to a ſublime moral charac- 
ter, by collecting them around mankind, She not only- 
employs particular concerts to expreſs them, but when 
ſhe means to expoſe them on the great ſcale, ſhe com- 
hines a multitude of Gmilar harmonics: and contraſts to 
form one great general concert, which has only a ſingle 
expreſſion, let the field of repreſentation be ever ſo ex- 
tenſive. 

To expreſe, ſor example, the maleficent character of 
a venomous plant, ſhe combines in Flaſhing oppoſiti- 
ons of forms and colours, the indications of that male-. 
ficence ; as retreating and biiſtly forms, livid colours, 
dark greens with white and black ſpots, virulent ſmells 
. But when a whole diſtrict is to be characteriſed as 
unwholeſome, ſhe collects a multitude of ſimilar diſſo- 
nances. The air is loaded with thiek fogs, the turbid 
waters exhale only nauſeous ſmells, no vegetable thrives 
on the putrid ſoil but ſuch as are diſguſting; the drac- 
unculus, for inſtance, the flower of which exhibits the. . 
ſorm, the colour, and the ſmell of an ulcer. The yew 
tree only ariſes in the cloudy atmoſphere, whoſe red 
trunk and gloomy. foliage ſerves 2s an aſylum to owls, 
If any animal ſeeks a retreat under it's lurid ſhade, it 
is the blood-coloured centipede, or the toad crawling 
over the humid and rotten ground. By theſe, OR | 
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lar ſigns, Nature ſcares man away from noxious ſitua- 
tions. 

If ſhe intends to give him at fea the ſignal of an im- 
pending tempeſt, as ſhe has oppoſed in ferocious ani- 
mals the fiery glare of the eyes to the thicknels of the 
eye-brows; their ſtripes and Jpots to the yellow colour 
of their ſkin, and the Rilineſ, of their movements to 
the thundering noiſe of their voices; ſhe collects alfo 
in the ſky and on the deep many claſhing oppoſitions, 
which in concert announce approaching devyaſlation, 
Dark clouds ſweep through the air in the moſt horrible 
forms; here and there the pale fire of lightning burſts 
from the gloom; the noiſe of thunder from their dark 
womb, reſounds like the roaring of the celeſtial lion. 
The orb of day, fcar:ely viſible through their rainy 
and multiplicd veils, emits long radiations of a wan and 
fickly light. The leaden ſurface of the ocean finks and 
ſwells into broad and white foaming ſurges. A hollow 
murmuring noiſe ſeems to iſſue from thoſe threatening 
billows. The black ſhallows whiten at a diſtance, with 
horrid ſounds from time to time, interrupted by omi- 
nous ſilence. The fea, which alternately covers and 
reveals them, diſplays to the light of day their cavern- 
ous foundations, 'The Norwegian lom' perches on one 
of their craggy points, uttering lamentable cries, like 
thoſe of a drowning man. The ſea- oſpray riſes aloſt in 
the air, and not daring to commit herſelf to the impetu- 
olity of the winds, ſtruggles with a plaintive ſcreaming 
voice againſt the tempeſt, which bends back her fiub- 
born wings, The black procellaria flutters about, 
grazing the foam of the waves, and ſeeks, in the cavity 
of their moving valleys, a ſhelter from the fury of the 
winds, If this ſmall and feeble bird happens to per- 


ceive a ſhip in the midſt of the ſea, he fiees for refuge 


along. her fide, and as a reward for the protection 
which he ſolicits, announces,the tempeſt to the mariner 
before it overtakes him. 


Nature unitormly proportions the figns of deſtructi- 


on to the magnitude of the danger. Every ſtorm has 
it's peculjar character in particular latitudes; thoſe of 
ſummer are unlike thoſe of winter; and widely differ- 
ent is the ſpectacle of an enraged ſea, ſhining at noon- 
Fay under 2 rays of the ſun, and that of the ſame ſea 
luminated, at the midnight hour, by a ſingle flaſh of 
lightning 
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lighting. Nature frequently accompanies the ſigns of 
the diſorder which agitates the ocean, with agreeable 
expreſſions of harmony, that Terve only to redouble 
the horror o: the ſcene. Tempeſis off the Capes of 
Good Hope and Horn, in the full blaze of light, are 
inexprellibly tremerdous. The foul ſtands aghaſt at 
the Hght of the indications of tranquillity converted 
into thoſe of ſtorm; the unclouded azure in the heavens, 
and the rainbow playing upon the waves. The princi- 
ples of harmony appear to be completely inverted, 
Nature ſeems to have put on a character ol perſidiouſneſs, 
and to conceal fury under the maſk of benevolence. 

It Nature, by introducing certain agreeable harmo- 

nies into ſcenes of diſcord, redoubles their confuſion, 
ſhe frequently throws in a diſcordance, in concerts the 
moſt delightiul, for the purpoſe of heightening the plea- 
ſurable «et, She employs offenlive contraſts wy y to 
chace man from iome perilous ſituation. In all the 
reſt of her works ſhe employs only harmonic me- 
diums. 
In our harveſt fields we find that charming ſhade of 
green, produced by the alliance of the two primordial 
oppoſite colours, the yellow and the blue. This har- 
monic colour decompounds itſel{ by another metamor- 
phoſis, toward the harveſt ume, into the three primor- 
cial colours, namely, the yellow ol the ripening corn, 
the red of the wild poppy, and the azure of the bluc- 
bettle. Theſe two plants are intermingied with the 
ſtanding corn, all over Europe, let the farmer take 
what pains he may in Gfting the grain and weeding his 
feld. They form, by their harmony, a rich purple 
tint, which rites admirably on the yellow ground of the 
corn: field. 

The corn-plant itſelf bas relations innumerable with 
the wants of man, and domeſtic animals, It is neither 
too high nor low for his flature, but is eably handled 
and reaped, It furniſhes grain to his poultry, bran to 
his pigs, torage and litter to his black cattle and horſes, 
Every plant in bis corn-field poſſeſſes virtues particu- 


larly adapted to the maladies incident to the conditzon 


of the labouring-man. The poppy cures the pleuriſy, 
rocures fleep, ftops hemorrhages and ſpitting of blood. 
The blue-bottle is diuretic, vulnerary, cordial and 
wil db ont Wie ee 
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cooling, an antidote to the ſtings of venomous inſects. 
and a remedy for inflammation of the eyes. Thus the 
liuſbandman finds all needful pharmacy in the field 
which he cultiyate:, 

The culture of this ſtaff of life diſcloſes to man 
many other agreeable concerts with his fleeting ex iſt- 
ence, The direction of it's ſhadow informs him of the 
hour of the day, from it's growth he learns the rapid 
flight of the ſeaſons : he reckons the flux of his own 
fugitive years, by the ſucceſſion of the guiltleſs harveſts. 
he has reaped; He is haunted with no apprehenſions 
like the inhabitants of great cities, of conjugal infide- 
lity, or a too numerous poſterity. His labours are 
always ſurpaſſed by the benefits of Nature, When the 
ſun gets to the ſign of Virgo, he ſummons his kindred, 
invites his neighbours, and leads them at dawn of day, 
with fickle in hand, to the ripened field, His heart 
exults with joy as he binds up the ſwelling ſheaves, 
while his children dance around them, crowned with 
2283 of blue- bottles and wild poppies. The harm- 
eſs play recalls to his memory che amuſements of his 
own early days, and of his virtuous anceſtors, whom he 
hopes at length to rejoin in a better and happier world. 
The ſight of his copious harveſt demonſtrates that there 
is a GOD, and every return of that' joyous ſeaſon, 
bringing to his recollection the delicions eras of his 
— exiſtence, inſpires him with gratitude to the Great 

eing who has united the tranſient ſociety of men by 
an eternal chain ot. bleflings;. 

Ye flowery meadows, ye majeſtic, murmuring foreſts, 
ye moſſy fountains, ye deſert rocks, frequented by the 
dove alone, ye enchanting ſolitudes, which charm by 
your ineffable concerts; happy is the man who ſhall be 
permitted to unveil your hidden beauties ! but happier 
far is he who ſhall have it in his power calmly to enjoy 
them inthe inheritance of his forefathers !. 


OF SOME OTHER LAWS OF NATURE, HITHERTO 
IMPERFECTLY ENO WN. 


There are, beſides thoſe which have been mentioned, 
ſome phyſical laws not hitherto profoundly inveſtigated, 
— . we have hada glimmering of them, and made them 
che frequent ſubject of converſation. Such is the lawof 

1 attraction. 
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attraction. Ic has been acknowledged in the planets, 
and in ſome metals, as in iron andthe load-ſlone, in gold 
and mercury. I believe attraction to be common to 
all metals, and even foſſils; but that it acts in each in 
particular circumſtances, not yet aſcertained, Each of 
the metals, perhaps, may incline toward different points 
of the earth, as magnetic iron does to the north, It 
would probably be xeceſfary, to aſcertain this by expe- 
riment, that each metal ſhould be armed with it's proper 
attraction; which takes place when united to it's con- 
trary, | 

How do we know whether a needle of gold, rubbed 
with mercury, might not have attractive poles, as a 
needle of ſteel has when rubbed with the magnet? Thus 
prepared, it might poſſibly indicate the places which 
contain mines of that rich metal, Perhaps it might de- 
termine the general points of direction to the eaſt or- 
weſt, which might 4 the longitudes more ſteadily 
than the variations of the magnetic needle. 

If there be a point at the pole, on which the globe 
revolves, there may poſſibly be one under the equator, 
from which commenced, and which may havedetermin-- 
ed, it's motion of rotation. It is, however; certain 
there exiſt many of thoſe particular points of attrac- 
tion, ſcattered over the earth, ſuch as the matrices which 
renovate the mines of metals, by attracting to them-- 
ſelves the metallic parts diſperſed in the elements. 
Metals have beſides other attractions; and I confider 
theſs as the principal matrices of all foſſil bodies, and! 
as the ever active means employed by Nature for re- 
pairing the mountains and rocks, which the action of 

the other elements, but eſpecially the injudicious: 

labours of men, have an n to impair. 

| I ſhall here remark, on the ſubject of mines of gold, 
that they are placed, as well as thoſe of all metals, not 
only on the moſt elevated part of continents, but in icy 
mountains, The gold' mines of Peru and Chili are 
fituated in the Cordeliers; thoſe of Mexico in the vi- 
cinity of Mount St. Martha, covered with ſnow all the- 
year round. It may be ſaid that all rivers which waſh 
down particles of gold along their ſhores, iſſue from icy 
mountains. | . (ts 
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To this it may be objected, that go.” 18 formerly 
t 


found in Europe, in 2 where re were no icy 
mountains; nay, that 1 ome has been picked up on the 
ſurſace o che ground, as in Brasil. But, it I might 
venture to hazard a conjecture reſpecting the or14n of 
this gold, I belicve it to have proceeded from the total 
effuſion of the ices of the mountains at the time of tie 
deluge, when vegetable earths and minerals were forced 
along other countries, where their fragments were 
found, in the earlier ages, in grains, and even in larger 
maſſes, | 

It would appear as if Nature, by burying the focuſes 
ot this rich metal under the ſrows, had intended to 
fence it with ramparts ſtill more inacceſſible than the 
flinty boſom of the rock, leſt the undiſmayed ardor of 
human avarice ſhould at length defiroy them entirely, 
It has become the moſt powerful bond of ſociety, the 
perpetual object of a life io rapidly burying to a cloſe. 
Alas! w-re Najure to inflict condign punithment on 
this inſatiable thirſt in the nations of Europe, tor a 
metal ſo uſeleſs as a real necefiaty of human lite, ſlie 
has only to change the territory of {ome one ot them 
into gold. Every other nation would inſtantly finck 
thither, and ſoon ext:rminate it's wretched inhabitants. 
The Peruviaus and Mexicans have bad the dreadiul ex- 
perience of this, 

There are metals not ſo highly prize, but much 
more uleful, The peaks and creſts of the mountains are 
filled with iron or copper, intermingled with a vitreous 
body of granite or of natural cryital, which aitra ds the 
rains and ſtormy clouds. Seamen have ſeo, a thouſand 
times, thoſe peaks and creſts covered wita a cloudy cap 
concealing them from view, without once ſutpetting 
the cauſe of this appearance; and philoiophers, deducing 
their concluſions irom charts, base taken thoſe rocky 
protuberances for wrecks of a primitive earth, without 
troubling themſelves about their effets, They ought 
to have obſeryed, that thoſe metallic pyramids and creſts, 
as well as moſt mines of iron and copper, are to be 
| found in elevated tuations, and at the ſource of rivers, : 
| of which they are che primitive cauſes by their attrac- 'f 
tions. Their general inattention to this ſubject is thus 3 
only to be accounted for; ſeamen obſerve, and do not F 
reaſon; and the learned reaſon, but do not obſerve. 5 


Uodoubtedly, 5 
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Undoubtedly, had the experience of che one heen united 
to the ſagacity of the other, prodigies of diſcovery 
might have been expected. 2 

I am perſuaded we might acquire the art of form- 
ing, by electric ſtones, artificial fountains, which 
ſhould attract the rainy clouds in dry ſituations, as 
chains and rods of iron attract thunder-clouds, It is 
true Princes muſt be at the expence of ſuch coſtly and 
uleful experiments; but they would immortalize their 
memory. The Pharaohs, who built the pyramids of 
Egypt, would not have drawa upon themſelves the 
curſes of their ſubjects, as Pliny aſſures us they did, 
for-their enormous and uſeleſs labours, had they reared, 
amidſt the ſands of Upper Egypt, an electrical pyra- 
mid, which might there have formed an artificial foun- 
rain, The Arab, who ſhould reſort thither at this 
day to quench his thieſt, would ftill pronounce benedic- 
tions on names which, if we may believe the great Na- 
tural Hiftorian, had already ſunk into oblivion, and 
ceaſed to be mentioned in his time. 

For my own part, I think that ſeveral metals might 
be proper for producing ſimilar effects. A Pruſſian 
officer of rank informed me that having remarked va- 
pours to be attracted by lead, he had employed it for 
drying the atmoſphere of a owder-magaine, con- 
ſtructed under ground, in the throat of a baſtion, but 
uſeleſs from its humidity, He ordered the concave 
ceiling of the arch to be lined with lead, where the 

unpowder was depoſited in barrels: the vapours of 
the vault collected in great drops, on the leaden root, 
run off in ſtreamlets along the ſides, and left the gun- 
powder barrels perfectly Fog | | 

Tacre are many other harmonic laws as yet undiſ- 
covered; as the proportions of magnitudes, and durati- 
ons of exiſtence, beings vegetative and ſenſible, which 
differ exceedingly, though their nutriment and climates 
may be the ſame, Man, while yet a youth, ſees his 
dog die of old age; and alſo the ſheep he fondled when 
a lamb, Though the former lived at his own table, 
and the latter on the herbage of his meadow, neither 
the fidelity of the one, nor the temperance of the 
other, could prolong their days; whereas animals 
which live only on carrion and garbage, live fer ages, 

as 
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as the crow, In ſuch reſearches we. muſt follow the 
{pirit of conformity, the baſis: of our on, and of the 
reaſon of Nature. 1 LT 

By confulting this we ſhall. find, that if ſuch a car- 
nivorous animal, the crow for inſtance; is long-lived, it 
is becauſe his ſervices and experience are long neceſſary 
for purifying the earth. It an innocent animal lives, 
but a little while, it is becauſe his fleſh and ſkin are ne- 
ceffary to man. If the domeſtic dog, by his death, dif- 
tuſes ſorrow over the children of the family, Nature 
nndoubtedly intended to give them, in the loſs of an. 
animal ſo worthy the affections and regret of man, the 
firſt experience of the privations with which human 
life is to be-exerciſed, 

The duration of an animal's life is ſometimes pro- 
portioned to that of the vegetable on which it feeds. 
A multitude of caterpillars are born and dic with the 
leaves by which their tranſitory exiſtence is ſupported- 
There are inſects whoſe being is limited to five hours; 
fuch is the ephemera, But as Nature has made nothing 
in vain, it is not credible that ſhe ſhould have created 
momentary lives, and beings infinitely minute, to fill. 
up imaginary chains of exiſtence. 

The averſions and inſtincts of animals emanate from 
laws of a ſuperior order, into which we ſhall never be: 
able to penetrate ; but ſuppoſing thoſe intimate confor- 
mities to elude our reſearches, they muſt be referred to 
the general conformity of beings, and eſpecially to that. 
of man. There is nothing ſo luminous in the ſtudy of 
nature, as to refer every thing that.exiſts to the good- 
neſs of GOD, and'to the demands of humanity, 'This 
method of viewing objects not only diſcovers to us a 
multitude of unknown laws, but it ſets bounds to thoſe 
we do know, and believe to be univerſal. 

If Nature were governed by the laws of attraction 
only, every thing would be in a ſtate of reſt, Bodies, 
tending toward one common centre, would: there ac- 
cumulate, and arrange themſelves round it in the ratio 
of their gravity, The ſubſtances which compoſe the 
globe would be ſo much heavier as n the 
centre, and thoſe at the ſurface would all be reduced to 
a level. The baſon of the ſeas would be choaked wick 

| a N ; the 
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the wrecks of the land; and this magnificent architec. 
ture, formed of harmonies ſo various, would ſoon 
become an aquatic globe entirely. All bodies, hurled. 
downward by one common precipitation, would be 
condemned to an everlaſting immobility. | 
On the other hand, if the law of projection employ. 
ed for explaining the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
on the ſuppoſition of their tendenoy to fly off in the 
tangent of a curve; if, I ſay, this law predominated, 
all bodies not actually adherent to the earth would: be 
hurled from it, like ſtones from a ling: our globe it- 
ſelf, ſubjected to this law, would fly off from the ſun 
never to return. It would ſometimes traverſe” the 
ſpaces of immenſity, where no ſtar would be percepti- 
ble for many ages; fometimes, ſwinging through regi- 
ons where change might have collected the matrices of 
creation, it might paſs along amidſt the elementary - + 
parts of ſuns, aggregated by the central laws of ata 
traction, or ſcattered about in ſparks and rays, by 
thoſe of projection. 11 22 is C1 3 
But ſuppoſing theſe two contrary forces combined 
happily enough in favour of the globe, to fix it, wich 
it's vortex, in à corner of the firmament, Where they: 
ſhould act without deftroying themſelves, it would pre- 
ſeat it's equator to the ſun as regularly as it. deſcribes 
it's ER} courſe round him. From thoſe two con- 
ſtant motions never could be produced that other mo- 
tion ſo varied, by which it daily inclines one of it's 
poles toward the ſun, till it's axis has formed, on the 
plane of it's annual circle, an angle of twenty-three 
degrees and an half; then that other retrograde motion, 
by which it preſents to him, with equal regularity, the 
oppoſite pole. Far from prolenung to him alternately. .. 
it's poles, in order that his fertilizing heat may by 
turns melt their ices, it would retain them buried iv 
eternal night and winter, with a part of the temperate 
nes, whereas the reſt of it's circumference would be 
burnt up by the tos conſtant fires of the tropics, 
But if we ſuppoſe a third variable law, which gives 
to the earth the movement that produces the ſeaſons, and 
a fourth, which gives it the diurnal motion. of rotation 
round itſelf; and. that no. one of theſe laws, fo oppo- 
ſite, ſhould ever ſurpaſs che others, and, at leaſt, deter- 
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mine: t to obey but one ſingle impulſion; it would be 
iwpoſhble to affirm they had determined the forms and 
movements of the bodies on it's ſurface, Firſt, the 
lorce of projection, or centrifugal, would not have 
left upon it any one detached body. On the other hand, 
the force of attraction, or gravity, would not have 
permiited the mountains to riſe, and ſtill lefs the metals, 
the heavieſt fart of them, to te placed at their ſum- 
mits, Where they are uſually ſound, 

| Vegetables themſelves, entirely ſubjected to the 
action of the ctements, have conſigurations diverſified 
without end, But how comes it that animals have the 

ri neiples of fo many motions, lo entirely different? 
V heretore has not gravity nalled them down to the 
ſurface of the earth? 'They ought to crawl along it at 
moſt, How comes it to paſs, Junk the laws which re- 
gulate the courſe of the flars, thote laws whoſe influ- 
ence has, in modern times, been made to extend even 
to the operations of the human foul, ſhould permit the 
birds to riſe into the air, and fly as they pleaſe, not- 
withſtanding the united powers of tke attraftion and 
* of the globe? 

t is conformity, adaptation to uſe, which has regu- 
lated thofe laws, and generalized or ſuſpended their ef. 
teas ſubordinate to the neceſſities of ſenſible beings, 
Though Nature employs an infinity of means, ſhe per- 
mits man to know only the end fie has in view. Her 
works are ſubjected to rapid diſſolutions; but ſhe al- 
ways fuffershim to perceive the immortal conſiſtency of 
her plans. It is on this The wiſhes to fix his heart and 
mind. She aims not at rendering man ingenious and 
proud, but good and happy. She univerfally mitigates 
necefiary evils; and maltinties ewe þ often ſuper- 
fluous, In her harmonies, formed of contraries, fhe 
has oppoled the empire of death to life; but life en- 
dures for an age, death only an inſtant, She allows 
man to enjoy the expanſions of beings, fo de ightful to 
behold; but conceals from him, with a precaution 
truly materhal, their tranſient flate of diffolution, 

If an animal dies, if plants are decompounded in a 
moraſs, putrid emanations, and reptiles ot a diſguſting 
form, chace us away from them. An infinite number 
of ſecondary beings are created for the purpoſe of hal- 
| | tening 
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tening forward the d compoſitiqus. If cavernous, 
mountains aud rocks prelent appearances of ruin; owls, 
birds of prey, and ape animals, keep us at a diſ- 
tance, "Nature drives lar from us the, ſpectacles. and 
the miniſters of deſtruction, and allures us to her har- 
monies, 

From a profuſion of this unbounded benevglence of 
Nature, the action of the ſun is multiplied wherever it 
was moſt neceſſary, and mitigated where it might have 
been hurtſul. When the orb of day has leit us, the 
moon appears to reflect his light, with vayieties in her: 
phaſes which have relations, hitherto. unknown, to a 
great number of ſpecies of animals, and- eſpecially of 
1rſhes, which, travel only in the night-time, at the 
epochas which ſhe indicates to them,, The farther the 
ſun withdraws {rom one pole, the more are his rays re- 
irated there; but when he has entirely abandoned it, 
tten his light is ſupplied in a moſt wonderful manner. 
Firft, the moon, by a movement altogether incompre-' 
tenſible, replaces him there, and appears perpetually' 
above the horizon, as was oblerved in th at Nova. 
JLembla, by the unfortunate Dutchmen who wintered- 
tere, in the 5th degree of north latitude, 

In thoſe dreadtul chmates Nature multiplies her re- 
ſources, to beſtow on ſenſible beings, and cven on ani- 

_ raals, the benefits of light and heat, When the ſca- 
{on returns, the ſun re-appears there, beloxe h1s,natural. 
texm, as the Dutch marinexs jaw him to their aſtoniſh- 
ment above the horizon of Nove Zembla, on the z4th 
of ſanuary, fifteen, days ſopner than they expected him. 
This return, ſo much earlier than their hopes, Flled, 
them with joy, and diſconcerted the calculations of their 
intelligent pilot, the unfortunate Barents, 

Naturaiiſt, conſider colours as accidents, But if we: 
attend to the general nſes for which Nature employs 
them, we ſhall. be perſuaded there is not, even on rocke, 
a ſingle ſhade impreſſed, without a meaning and,a pur- 
poſe, Let us obſerve the principal effects of the two 

ztreme colours, white 2 black, with relation to the 
licht. Of all colours, white beſt reflects the rays of 
the ſun, becauſe it ſends them back without any tint, as 
pure. 
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2 as it receives them; black, on the contrary, is the 


eaſt adapted to their reflection, becaule it abſorbs them. 
Hence gardeners whiten the walls againſt which their 


eſpaliers are planted, to accelerate the maturity of their 


fruits, by the reverberation of the ſun's rays; and op- 
ticians blacken the walls of the camera-Lſcura, that 


their -reflexes may not diſturb the luminous picture on 


the tablet. * 
Nature frequently employs contrary ,means for pro- 


.ducing the ſame effect. She makes glaſs with fire; ſhe 


makes. it too with water, cryſtal for inſtance : farther, 
ſhe produces it from animal-organization, ſuch as ,cer- 
tain tranſparent ſhell-fiſh. She forms the diamond by 


a proceſs to us utterly unknown, Conclude now, be- 


cauſe a body has been vitrified, it muſt certainly be by 
the effect of fire, and rear on this perception the y 
tem of the univerſe! The utmoſt that we can do is to 


catch ſome harmonic inftants in the exiſtence of beings. 


That which is vitrifiable becomes calcareous, and what 
is calcareous changes into glaſs, by the action of the 
ſame fire. Deduce then, from theſe fimple modificati- 
ons of the foſfil kingdom, invariable characters for de- 
termining the general claſſes of it! 

On the 'other hand, Nature frequently employs the 
ſame means for producing effects directly contrary. 


For example, to increaſe the heat over the lands of the 


north, and to mitigate it over thoſe of the ſouth, ſhe 
makes uſe of oppoſite colours; ſhe produces in both 


the ſame effects, by covering the face of both with 


rocks. Theſe rocks are eſſentially neceſſary to vegeta- 
tion. 


Nature propoſes to herſelf, univerſally, only the ac- 


commodation of beings poſſeſſed of ſenſibility. This 


remark is all-important in the ſtudy of her works; 


otherwiſe, from the ſimilitude which ſhe employs, or 


the exceptions from them, we might be tempted to 
doubt 7 the conſiſtency of her laws, inſtead of aſ- 
cribing the majeſtic obſcurity which pervades them to 
the multiplicity of her reſources, and to the proſunduy 
of our own 1gnorance, | | | 
This law of adaptation and conformity has been the 
ſource of all our diſcoveries. It was this which wafted 


Columbus 
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Columbus to America; becauſe, as Herrera tells us,“ 
he thought, contrary to the opinion of the ancients, 
that the whole five zones muſt be inhabited, as GOD 
had not ſormed the earth.to be a deſert. This law ere 
gulates our ideas reſpecting objects abſolutely beyond 
the reachof our examination, By means of it, though 
ignorant whether there may be men in the planet, we 
are aſſured there muſt be eyes, becauſe there is light. 
It has awakened a ſenſe of juſtice in the heart of ever) 
man, informing him there is another order of thin 
aſter this life, This law in a words the moſt irreßff. 
ible proof of che exiſtence of GOD, for amidft ſuch a 
multitude of adaptations, ſo ingenious and ſo nume- 
Tous, that, every day is preſenting ſome with all the 
merit of novelty, the firſt of all, which is the Dir x, 
muſt undoubtedly exiſt, as he is the general conformity 
of all particular conformities. Foy 
' How often, on coming out of the King's magnifi- 
cent Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory, do we ſtop mechani- 
cally to look at a gardener digging a hole in the field, 
or a carpenter bewing a piece of timber? Tt looks as if 
we ex pet ed ſome new harmopy to ſtart out of the bo- 
ſom of the earth, or burſt from the ſide of a lump of 
oak. We ſet no value on thoſe we have juſt been en- 
joying, unleſs they lead us forward to others we do not 
know as yet. But were the complete hiſtory given us 
of the ſtars of the firmament, and the inviſible planets 
which encircle them, we ſhould perceive a multitude of 
inefſable plans of intelligence and goodneſs, after which 
the heart would continue fondly to ſigh: it's laſt and 
only end js the DivixiTy himſelf, | 


* lerfera's Hiflory of the Veſt Indicg, book i. chap. 3. 
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STUDY ELEVENTH. 


APPLICATION OF SOME GENZRAL LAWS OF 
NATURE TO PLANTS, 


Brurors 1 proceed to ſpeak of plants, I muſt be 
indulged in making a few reflections on the language 
of botany. - | 

We are ſtill ſo-yourg in the ſtudy of Nature, that 
our languages are deficient in terms to expreſs her moſt 
common harmonies. This is ſo true, that however 
exact the deſcription or plants may be, and compiled 
by botanifis of whatever ability, it is impoiÞble to diſ- 
tinguiſh them in the flelds, unleſs you bave previouſly 
ſeen them in Nature, or at leaft in a herbary, Men of 
genius have taken ines preſſible pains'to aſſign charac- 
teriſtic names to the diherent parts of plants, and have 
even borrowed moſt ot thoſe names trom the Greek, a 
language of ſingular energy of expreſſion, Thoſe 
names being. moiily compounds, cannot be rendered 


inte modern language: hence a great part of the works 


of Linnzus are abſolutely incapable of tranflauon, 
Theſe learned and myſterious expreſfons, no doubt, 
diffuſe a venerable air over the ſtudy of botany ; but 
Nature has no necd of ſuch reſources of human art to 
attract our reſpect. 

Moſt of thote foreign names, employed particularly 
by the herd of botaniſts, do not ſo much as expreſs the 
moſt common characters oi vegetables, They tre- 
quently make nſe, for example, of ſuch vague erpret- 
hons as theic, ſuave rubente, ſuave oiente, of an agree- 
able red, ſweet-Imelling, to characterize flowers; 
without exprefling the ſhade of red, or the ſpecies of 
perfume. They are ſtill more embarraſſed to convey 
the duſky colours of the ſtem, root, or fruit: atro-7u- 
bente, ſay they, fuſco-nigreſccrte, of a dark red, of a 
duſky brown, As to the forms of vegetables, the cafe 
is ſtill worſe though they have fabricated terms com 
pounded of four or tive Greek words to deſcribe them. 


J. J. Rouſſeau 
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d J. Rouſſeau communicated to me, one day, a ſet 
of characters ſomewhat reſembling the algebraic, 
which he had invented briefly to expreſs the colours 
and torms of vegetables. Some repreſented the forms 
of the flowers; others of the leaves; others of the 
fruits, Some reſembled a heart, ſome were .trian- 
gular, ſome of -the lozenge ſhape, He did not 
employ above nine or ten figns to compoſe the 
expreſſion of one plant. Some he placed above others, 
with cyphers indicating the genera and ſpecies of the 
plant, fo that you would have taken them for the terms 
of an algebraic tormula, However ingenious and ex- 
peditious this method might be, he informed me he had 
given it up, becauſe it preſented ſkeletons only. 

This ſentiment came with peculiar grace from a man 
whoſe taſte was equal to his genius, and may ſuggeſt 
ſome reflections to thoſe who are for abridging every 
thing, etpecially the works of Nature. The idea of 
John-James, however, well deſerves to be followed up, 
ſhould it only ſerve to produce, one day, an alphabet 
proper to ex preis the Tap. wy. of Nature. 

Though we have only the term whzete, to expreſs the 
colour of that name, Nature preſents to us many ſorts 
of it. Painting, with reſpect to this article, is as bare 
ren as language. | 

A painter of Italy found himſelf much embarraſſed 
how to repreſent three figures dreſſed in white. The 
point in queſtion was, to give effect to thoſe figures, to 
be thus uniformly dreſſed, and to draw out different 
{:ades of the moſt fimple of all colours. He was goin 
to abandon * his object as impoflible, when lſing 
through a corn-market, he perceived the effect he was 
in queſt of, It was a group formed by three millers, 
one under a tree, the ſecond in the half tint of the 
ſhade of that tree, and the third expoſed to the rays of 
the ſun : ſo that though the drapery of all three was 
white, they were completely detached from each other, 
He introduced a tree, therefore, amidſt the three per- 
lonages of his picture, and by illuminating one of ben 
with the rays of the ſun, and throwing over the other 
two different tints of ſhade, he was enabled to exhibit a 
drapery of three ſeveral caſts of white. | 1 
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| Naturaliſts are much embarraſſed to ſind diſtinctive 
| epithets for duſky colours; they, however, evade the 
| difficulty by the vague expreſſions of blackifh, gray, 
\ | aſh-coloured, brown, conveyed, it is true, in Greek and 
| Latin words : but thoſe words trequently confound their 
| images, by giving no repreſentation whatever ; for 
| what, in good earneſt, 1s meant by theſe, and ſuch like 
| epithets, . atro-purpurante, fuſco-nigreſcente, which they 
; , employ ſo often ? 

t is poſſible to-make thouſands of tints widely differ- 
ent, to which ſuch general expreſſions might be applied, J 
As thoſe dark ſhades, in truth, are much compounded, it i 
is difficult to characterize them bye the phraſeology of | 
our common vocabularies. But this might be effectu- 


ally accompliſhed, by referring them to the different w 
colours of our domeſtic vegetables, I have remarked Fo 
in the barks of trees and ſhrubbery, in the capſules and 500 


mells of. their fruits, as well as in the dead leaves, an 9 4 
incredible variety of thoſe fad and gloomy ſhades, from 
yellow down to black, with all ;the intermixtures and 
accidents of the other colours. Thus, inſtead of ſaying 
in Latin, a yellowinclining to black, or an aſh-coloured 
tint, in order to determine ſome particular ſhade of co- 
lour in a production of Art, or.ot Nature, we might ſay 5 
a yellow of the colour of a dried walnut, or a gray like 64G 
the bark of a beech+tree. FS; 
Thoſe expreflions would be the more exact, that 
| Nature invariably employs ſuch tints in . as 
determining characters and indications of maturity, 
vigour or decay ; and our peaſantry can tell the differ- 
| ent ſpecies of wood in the foreſts by the bark fimply. 
a Thus, not botany alone, but all the arts might find in 
! vegetables, an inexhauſtible dictionary of unvaryin 
colours, unembarraſſed with barbarous and ck bent 
| compound words, but which would continually preſent 
3 new images, Our books of ſcience would thence de- 
| rive . pleaſing vivacity, from being embelliſhed by z 
compariſans and expreſſions borrowed from the love- ' 7 
lieſt kingdom of Nature. The great poets of anti- 
quity carefully availed themſelves of this, by referring 
moſt of the events of human life to ſome appearance of 
the vegetable kingdom, | 
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' An approximation of ſavours and ſmells of every 
ſpecies and country, to thoſe of the plants of our gar- 
dens and fields, may likewiſe be traced. The ranuncu- 
lus of the-meadow bas the acridity of the Java-pepper ; 
the root of the hely-thiſtle, and the flower of the pink, 
ſmell like the clove of Amboyna. As to compound 
ſavours and ſmells, they may be referred to ſuch as are 
ſimple, the elements of which Nature has ſcattered over 
all climates, and united in the claſs of vegetables, I 
know a ſpecies of morel, uſed as food by the Indians, 
which when boiled has the taſte of beef, They call it 
brette, There is a ſpecies of the cranes-bill, the leaf of 
which reſembles in ſmell a roaſted leg of mutton, The 
muſcari, a ſpecies of ſmall hyacinth, which grows 
among ſhrubbery early in the ſpring, ſmells very 
— of the plumb. It's ſmall monopetalous flowers, 
of a delicate blue colour, and with lips or inciſions, 
have likewiſe the form of that frun. 

By ſuch approximations Dampier and Father du 
1 Tertre have formed the moſt accurate notions of the 
$4 fruits and flowers which grow between the tropics, by 
referring them to theſe of our own climates; giving, 
1 by means of trivial ſimilitudes, a preciſe idea of a 
* foreign vegetable, which you would ſearch for to no 
b 15 purpoſe in the Greek names of our firſt- rate botaniſts. 

5 Theſe approximations of plants farther preſent us 
with the combined whole of an unknown object, with- 
> out which we can form no determinate idea of it. One 
1 defect of botany is, it exhibits the characters of vegeta- 
F bles only in ſucceſſion ; it does not collect, but decom- 
pounds them. It refers them indeed to a elaſſical, but 
not an individual order, the only one the human mind 
| permits us to catch, We love order, becauſe we are 
+ * teeble, and there is no order we can ſo eaſily adopt as 
that which Nature is every where preſenting. | 

It would therefore be important to have, in botany, 
an alphabet of colours, favours, ſmells, forms, and ag- 
gregations, derived from our moſt common plants, 
Thoſe elementary characters would enable us to expreſs 
ourſelves exactly in all the parts of natural hiſtory, and 


to preſent to ourſelves relations equally new and 
curious, 
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When we fee a multitude of plants, of different 
forms, vegetate on the ſame ſoil, there is a diſpoſition 
to believe that thoſe of the ſame climate grow in- 
differently every where, But thoſe only which are 
28 in places particularly aſſigned to them by 

ature, attain there all the perfection of which they 
are ſuſceptible, The ſame thing holds good with re- 
ſpect to animals. 

It ue throw a ſimple glance on plants, we ſhall per- 
ceive they have relations to the elements which promote 
their growth; to each other, from the groups they con- 


tribute to form; to the animals whom they nouriſh ; 


and, finally, to man, the centre of all the works of crea- 
tion. To theſe relations I give the name of harmonies, 
and I divide them into elementary, vegetable, animal, 
and human, 

We ſhall make application of the laws previouſly 
eſtabliſhed, and take a glimpſe of many others, equally 
worthy of reſearch, and calculated to excite admiration. 
Reader, be not aſtoniſhed at their number or extent. 
Let this great truth be deeply impreſſed on thy heart : 
GOD has made nothing in vain! A ſcholar, with his 
ſyſtems and methods, finds himſelf ſtopped ſhort in 
Nature every ſtep he takes: while furniſhed with this 
as a key, the ignorant ruſtic is able to unlock every 


door of knowledge. 


ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS, 


Plants have as many principal parts as there are ele- 
ments with which they keep up a relation. By their 
flowers, they ſtand related to the ſun, which fecundates 
their ſeeds, and carries them on to maturity: by their 
leaves, they are related to the waters, which bedew 
them; by their ſtems, to the winds which agitate them; 
by their roots, with the ground which ſuſtains them; 
and by their grains, with their ſituations adapted to their 

rowth and increaſe, Not that theſe principal parts 

ave no indirect relations beſides to the other elements, 
but it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to dwell on 
ſuch as are immediate. 


Elementary Harmonies of Plants with the Sun, by the 


Flowers, 


Though botanifts may have made great and laborr 
dus reſearches reſpecting plants, they have paid no at- 
| tention 
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tention to any of thoſe relations. Fettered by their 
ſyſtems, they have only conſidered them on the fide of 
the flowers; and arranged them in the ſame claſs, 
wherever they found theſe external reſemblances, 
without even cnquiring the particular uſe of the flori- 
fication, They | ky indeed, diſtinguiſhed in it the 
ſtamina, the antheræ, and the ſtigmata, for the fecun- 
dation of the fruit, bur, excepting this, and ſome 
others reſpecting the interior organization, they have 
neglected, or miſunderſtood, the relations the whole 
plant has with the reſt of Nature. 

This partial divifion has led them into the ſtrangeſt- 
eonfuſion; for, by conſidering the flowers as the 3 
pal characters of vegetation, and by comprehending in 
the ſame claſs thoſe which were fimilar, they have 
united plants entirely foreign to each other, and have 
feparated, on the contrary, many evidently of the 
ſame genus. Such is, in the firſt caſe, the fullers- 
thiſtle, called dipſacus, which they claſs with the ſca- 
bious, becauſe of the reſemblance of ſome parts of it's 
flower; though it preſents ih it's branches, leaves, 
ſmell, ſeed, prickles, and the reſt of it's qualities, a 
real thiſtle ; and ſuch is, in the ſecond, the great cheſt- 
nut of India, excluded from the claſs of cheſtnut- 
trees, becauſe it has different flowers. To claſs plants 
from the flowers, that is, from the parts of their fecun- 
dation, is the ſame thing with claffing animals from 
thoſe of generation. 

Though they have referred the character of a plant 
to it's flower, they miſunderſtand the uſe of it's moſt 
ſhining part, that of the corolla, They call that the 
corolla, which 1s, in common language, denominated 
the leaves of a flower. It is a Latin word, ſignifying a 
little crown, from the diſpoſition of the leaves, in many 
ſpecies, in the form of coronets, and they have given the 
name of petals to the diviſions of that crown. Some, 
in truth, have acknowledged it to be properly adapted 
tor covering the parts of tecundation before the expan- 
fion of the flower; but it's calix is much better adapted 
to this purpoſe, from it's thickneſs, beards, and ſome- 
times the prickles with which it is inveſted, Beſides, 
when the corolla leaves the ſtamina expoſed, and when 
it continues fully blown for whole weeks, it muſt of 


neceſlity be anſwering ſome other purpoſe ; for Nature 
does nothing in vain, | 
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The corolla ſeems intended to reverberate the rays of 
the ſun on the parts of ſecundation ; and we ſhall not 
doubt this, if we conſider the colour and form of it in 
moſt flowers. Their corollz, divided into petals, are 
only an aſſemblage of mirrors directed toward. one 
focus, Of theſe they have ſometimes four, which are 
plain, as the flower of the cole- wort in the cyuciform : 
or a complete circle, as the daiſy in the claſs radiated ; 
or ſpherical portions, as the role ; or entire ſpheres, as 
the bells of the lily of the valley; or cones mutilated, 
as the foxglove, the corolla of which is formed like a 
ſewing thimble. Nature has placed at the focuſes of 


_ theſe, plain, ſpherical, elliptical, parabolic. and other 


mirrors, the parts of the fecundation of plants, as ſhe 
has placed thoſe of generation in animals in the warmeſt 
parts of. their bodies. 

The petals appear to ſuch a degree deſtined to warm. 
the parts of fecundation, that Nature has placed a circle 
of them around moſt compound flowers, themſelves ag- 
grepations of many ſmall tubes, that form fo many 
particular flowrets. Tl. is is obviouſly remarkable in 
the petals which ſur round the diſks of daiſies and ſun- 
flowers. 

Nature has ſtill other means of multiplying the re- 
flexes of heat in flowers. Sometimes ſhe places them 
on ſtems of no great elevation, to collect warmth from 
the reflections of the earth; ſometimes ſhe glares over 
their corollæ with a ſhining varniſh, as - yellow 
meadow-ranunculus, or butter-flower, Sometimes ſhe 
withdraws the corolla, and makes the parts of fecunda- 
tion ſhoot from the partition of an ear, of a cone,.or of 
the branch of a tree. There are others, ſuch as moſt 
part of the convolvaluſes, which expand only 1n the 
night, L 

There are ccmpound flowers, which being in à hori- 
zontal poſition, and completely expoſed, behold the fun 
trom his riſing to his ſetting ; as the flower of the dan- 
delion. But it poſſeſſes very peculiar means of ſhel- 
tering itſelf from the beat: it cloſes entirely whenever 
the heat becomes exceflive. It has been obſerved to 
open in ſummer at half an hour after five in the morn- 
ing, and to collect it's petals toward the centre about 
nine o'clock, The flower of the garden-lettuce, on the 
contrary 
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contrary in a vertical plane, opens at ſeven o'clock, and 


ſhuts at ten- | a 

From a ſerics of ſimilar obſervations, Linnæus form» 
ed a botanical time-piece; for he had found plants which 
opened their flowers at every hour of the day and night. 

here is cultivated in the King's Garden, at Paris, a 
{pecies of ſerpentine aloes, without 8 whoſe 
large and beautiful flower exhales a 
the vanilla, during the ſhort time of it's expanſion, 
blows in July, about five o'clock in the evening, when 
it gradually opens it's petals, expands them, fades, and 
dies, By ten o'clock of the ſame night, it is totally 
withered, to the great aſtomiſhment of the ſpectators ho 
flock in crowds to the light; for what is uncommon is 


alone admired. The flower of our common thorn, 1 


do not mean that of the white-thorn, is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary; for it flowers ſo rapidly that there is 
ſcarce time to obſerve it's expanſion, 


Theſe obſervations, taken in their connection, clearly 


demonſtrate the relations of the corollz to the heat of 
the ſun, Bur it Nature withdraws the greateſt number 
of flowers fromthe too violent action of the ſun, ſhe 
deſtines others to appear in the luftre of his rays, 


rong adour of 


without ſuſtaining the leaſt injury from them. On the 


firſi ſhe beſtows duſky refletors, or ſuch as can cloſe 
themſelves as occaſion requires; ſhe provides others 
with paraſols. But ſhe need not create new parts to 
communicate new characters to her works; ſhe deduces 
them at once from- exiſtence and non-exiſtence, render- 


ing them poſitive or negative, at her pleaſure. She has 


22 curves to moſt flowers, for the purpoſe of col- 
e-cing the heat at their centre: ſhe employs the ſame 
curves, when ſhethinks proper, in order to diſſipate the 
heat : ſhe places the focuſes of them ſo as to act out- 
wardly, ; | 
To reverberating flowers perpendicular, conical, 


[pherical, elliptical, parabclic, or plane, may be re- 


terred moſt of the curves of flowers. There are ſome 


flowers in form of a e e che others are much 
more numerous; for t 


e negative effects in every har- 


mony exceed che poſitive; För example, chere is. but 


one way of coming into life, but thouſands of going 
out of it. | 
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Pra PENDICULAR reverberating flowers are thoſe 
which grow adhering by the back to a cone, to long 
catkins, or to an ear of corn. 

Con1caL reverberating flowers reflect on the parts 
of florification a complete cone of light. 

SPHERICAL reverberating flowers are thoſe whoſe 
petals are formed into ſegments of a circle, 

ELLIPTICAL reverberating flowers are thoſe which 
preſent oval-formed cups, narrower a-top than in the 
middle, | 

Flowers with PAR ABOL1IC or FLANE mirrors, are 
thoſe which reflect the rays of the ſun in parallel di- 
rections. 

To preſerve flowers from the ſhock of the winds upon 
their ſtems, Nature moſtly inwraps them in an integu- 
ment, which botaniſts eall the calix. The more ramous 
the plant, the thicker the calix of it's flower, She 
ſometimes fringes it with little cuſhions and beards, as 
in the roſe-bud. Tnus tne mother puis à Pad rgund 
the head of her little child, to ſecure it againſt accidents 
from falling. Nature has ſo clearly marked her inten- 
tion as to thi:, in the flowers of ramous plants, that ſhe 
has deprived of this clothing ſuch as grow on ſtems not 
branchy, and where they are in no danger from the 
agitation of the winds, | | 

Flowers have, farther, very curious relations with 
animals and with man, from the diverſity of their con- 
figurations and their ſmells. Thoſe of one ſpecies of 
the orchis repreſent bugs, and exhale their odour ; 
thoſe of a ſpecies of the arum reſemble putrid fleſh, and 
nave the infection of it to ſuch a degree, that the fleſh- 
fly reſorts thither to depoſit her eggs. But when bota- 
niſts ſhall have diffuled over this branch of the ſubject 
all the light of which it is ſuſceptible, and conſider dow 
Nature compenſates the differences of their ſeveral ex- 
poſures, they will no longer doubt thoſe elementary 
harmonies, but acknowledge that the flower, far from 
preſenting an unvarying character in plants, exhibits a 
perpetual character of diverſity. If there be any con- 
ſtant character in plants we muſt look for it in the 
fruit, To this Nature has directed all the parts of ve- 
getation, as to the principal object. That ſaying of 
Wis pont itſelf, by their fruits ye ſhall H av them, is at 
leaſt as applicable to plants as to che human ſpecies. 
ELEMENTARY 
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FLEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS 
WATER AND AIR, BY MEANS 
LEAVES AND FRUITS, 


249 


WITH 
OF THEIR 


When the AuTHror of Nature deſigned to clothe 
wich vegetables even the higheſt and eepeſt pinnacles 
of the earth, He firſt adapted the chains of mountains 
to the baſons of the ſeas which were to ſupply. them 
with vapours; to the courſe of the winds which were 
to waſt them thither, and to the different aſpects of the 
ſin by which they were to be heated. When thoſe 
harmonies were eſtabliſhed between the elements, the 
clouds aſcended out of the ocean, and diſperſed them- 
ſelves over the moſt remote parts of the continents. 
There they diſtilled in fogs, miſts, dews, rains, fnows, 
and deſcended from the heights of the atmoſphere, ſome 
in a tranquil air, as our ſpring ſhowers; others, driven 
by furious winds, beat. horizontally on ihe ſides of the 
mountains; others fell in torrents. There were ſome 
accumulated in mountains of ſnow, on the ſummits of 
the Andes, to cool by their: effuſions the conti- 
nent of South America, and by their icy atmoſ- 
phere, the vaſt expanſe of the Pacific Ocean, In 
a word, mighty rivers flowed over regions where 
tie rain never deſcends, and the Nile watered the 
plains of Egypt: 

Then GOD ſaid : Let the earth bring forth graſs, 
the herb yielding ſeed, and the früit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whole ſced is in itſelf upon the earth.“ 
At the voice of the All-Mighty, the vegetables appear- 
eil with organs perfectly fitted to collect the bleſſings of 
Heaven, From the cedar of Lebanon down to the vio- 
let which pertumes the grove, there was not one but 
what preſented it's large goblet, or it's tiny cup, con- 
for mably to it's neceſſity or it's Ration, 

This adaptation of the leaves of plants in elevated 
Ftuations, for receiving the deſcending diſtillations of 
the rain, is varied without end; but the character of it 
is diſcernible in molt, not only in their concave forms, 
but likewiſe in a little canal, ſcooped out on the pedicle 
by which they are attached to their branches. It has 
ſomething of a reſemblance to that Nature has traced 
on the upper lip of man, to receive the humours which 
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deſcend from the brain. This aqueduct is traced on 
the pedicle of the ſmalleſt leaves of mountain-plants; by 
means of it Nature has rendered the forms themſelves 
of aquatic-plants ſuſceptible of vegetation in the moſt 
parched ſituations, | 

Many leaves even of the plants of the plains aſſume, 
on their firſt ſpringing up, this form of little furrow, 
or ſpoon, as thoſe of the violet, and of moſt gramine- 
ous plants, You may perceive in the ſpring, the young 
tufts of theſe raiſing themſelves upright toward Heaven, 
like paws, to catch the falling drops, eſpecially when 
it begins to rain; but moſt plants of the plains loſe 
their gutter as they expand, Tt has been beſtowed on 
them only during the Faſon when it was neceſſary to 
their growth, It is permanent only in the plants of the 
mountains. It is traced, as has been mentioned, on 
the pedicle of the leaves, and conducts the rain-water 
into the tree from the leaf to the branch : the branch, 
by the obliquity of it's poſition, conveys it to the trunk, 
from whence it deſcends to the root, by a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſfive diſpofitions. If you pour water gently over 
the leaves of a onal Seed which are the fartheſt 
trom it's ſtem, you will perceive it purſue the progreſs 
which I have juſt indicated, and not a ſingle drop will 
be loft on the ground, 

The bark of moſt mountain-trees is equally adapted 
fon conducting the rain-water from the branches to the 
roots, That of the pine is in large perpendicular ribs; 
that of the elm is cleft and chinked longitudinally; that 
of the cypreſs is ſpongy, like the coat of flax, The 
Plarits of mountains and dry grounds have a farther 
character, which is in general peculiar to them; that 
of attracting the water which floats in the air in im- 
perceptible vapours. | 3 

There is not a ſingle vegetable, the leaf of which 13 
diſpoſed to receive the rain-water on the mountains, 
whoſe ſeed is not formed in a manner the beſt adapted 
to raiſe itſelf thither. The ſeeds of all mountain- 
plants are volatile. Thoſe which er too heavy for 
flying, are furniſhed with other reſources. The peaſe 
of the balſamine have pods whoſe elafticity darts them 
to a conſiderable diſtance, Thoſe which have neither 
tufts, pinions, nor ſprings, and from their 2 
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ſeem condemned to remain at the foot of the vegetable 
which produced them, oſten travel the fartheſt. Mul- 
titudes of berries and ſhell-fruits re- ſow themſelves ; 
their ſeeds are incloſed in ſtony incruſtations, not ca- 
pable of being digeſted, they are ſwallowed by che 
birds, who carry them off, and plant them in the cor- 
nices of towers, in the cleſts of rocks, on the trunks 
of trees, beyond rivers, nay beyond oceans. Thus a 
bird of the Moluccas re-peopled with the nutmeg plant, 
the deſert iſlands of that archipelago, in defiance of all 
the efforts of the Dutch, who deſtroy thoſe trees in 
overy place where they cannot be ſubſervient to their 
own commerce, | 
On the relations between vegetables and animals, 1t 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that moſt birds re- ſow the ve- 
getable which feeds them. Nay we find quadrupeds 
which convey to à great diſtance the ſeeds of the 
graſſes. Horſes who do not chew the cud, and whole 
dung is hurtful to the meadows, for an obvious reaſon, 
mtrcduce into them a variety of foreign herbs, as the 
heath and ſhort furze, the ſeeds of which they are unable 
to digeſt. They re-fow, befides, many others, which 
alhere to their hair, by the motion of their tail ſimply, 
There are quadrupeds of ſmall fize, as the dormouſe, 
hedge-hog, and marmot, which convey to the moſt ele- 
vated regious of the mountains, acorns, beech-maſt, 
and cheſtnuts. i 
It is ſingularly worthy of remark that volatile ſeeds 
are produced in much preater number than thoſe of 
other ſpecies; and in this we are called upon to admire 
the intelligence of that Providence which foreſaw and 
arranged every thing accordingly. The elevated fitua- 
tions for Which they are deſtined, were expoſed to be 
ſpeedily {tripped of their vegetables, by the declivity 
of their ſoil; and by the rains, which have a continual 
tendercy to lower them,” By means of the volatility 
of grains, they are become of all the places of the 
earth the moſt prolific in plants, In the mountains is 
depoſited the botaniſt's treaſure, 
It cannot be ioo frequently repeated, The remedies 
ee by Nature always ſurmount the obftacles ſhe 
as oppoted; and her compenſations ever exceed her 
gifts. In truth, if you except the inconveniencies of 
declivity, a mountain preſents to plants the greateſt 


variety 
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variety of expoſures, In a plain they have the ſame 
Tun, humidity, ſoil, and wind; but every ſtep we take 
upon a mountain, whether aicending or deſcending, 
gives us a change of latitude, and if we encompals it 
round and round, of longitude, 

We muſt proceed farther to obſerve; and who can 
do it without profound admiration ? that the ſeaſon of 
the maturity of volatile ſeeds takes place toward the 
commencement of autumn; and that from an effect of 
the univerſal Intelligence, which conſtrains all the 
parts of Nature to act in concert. Then it is we have 
the moſt violent gales of wind, called the equinoctial 
winds, which blow in all parts of the continents, trom 
the boſom of the ſeas to the mountaius, in correl- 
pondence with them. Not only do they convey thither 
the volatile grains then in a ſtate of maturity, but like- 
wiſe blend with theſe thick clouds of duſt carried off 
trom lands dried up by the burning heats of ſummer, 
and particularly from the ſhores of the lea. 

Thoſe emanations of duſt are ſo copious, that T 
could produce many inſtances of veſſels covered with 
them, as they were crofling gults, more than fix leagues 
diſtant from land. They are fo troubleſome in the 
loftier provinces of Afia, that all travellers who have 
viſited Pekin aſſure us it is impoſſible to walk the ſtreets 
of that city, for a conſiderable part of the year, without 
having the face veiled. Thus there are rains of duſt 
which repair the ſummits of the mountains, as there 
are rains of water which feed their ſources. Both the 
one and the other iſſue from the ſea, and return to it 
by the courſe of the rivers, which are perpetually con- 
veying thither their tribute of waters and ſands, The 
maritime winds unite their efforts toward the autumnal 


. equinox, tranſport from the circumſerence of the con- 


tinents, to mountains the moſt remote from them, the 
ſeeds and the manure which had flowed from thence, 
and ſow meadows, groves, and foreſts, on the fides of 
precipices, and on the moſt inacceſſible peaks. Thus 
the leaves, the ſtems, the ſeeds, the birds, the ſeaſons, 
the ſeas, and the winds, concur, in a moſt wonderful 
manner, to keep up the vegetation of the mountains. 

I ſhall add, on this ſubject, that ſo far are moun- 
tains from being the productions of a centrifugal force, 
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of fire, of carthquakes, or water-courſes, that I know 
of at leaſt ten different ſpecies, which have a conſigu- 
ration perfectly adapted tor keeping up, in every par- 
ticular latitude, the harmony of the elements relatively 
to vegetation, Each has vegetables and quadrupeds pe- 
culiar to itſelf, and no where elſe to be 3 This 
proves they are not the work of chance. Finally, 
among that inconceivable number of mountains which 
cover the greateſt part of the five zones, and eſpecially 
the tor rid and icy zones, there is but one ſingle ſpecics, 
the leaſt conſiderable of all, which preſents to the 
water-courles projecting and retreating angles in cor— 
reſpondenge. This however is no more their work 
than the baſon ot the ſeas is itſell the work of the 
occan. a | 

With reſpe& to the harmony of aquatic plants, 
they have diſpoſitions entirely different in their leaves, 
the bearing of their branches, and, above all, in the 
configuration of their ſeeds, Nature, to vary her har- 
monies, only employs politive and negative characters, 
She has beſtowed an aquedu*t on the pedicle of the 
leaves of mountain-plants ; ſhe withdraws it from thoſe 
which grow by the ſide o! the waters, and transforms 
them into aquatic plants, 'Theſe, inſtead of having 
their leaves hollowed out into gutters, areclothed with 
leaves ſmooth and fleek, ſuch as the corn-flag, which 
bears them in form of a poignard's blade, or ſwellin 
in the middle like a ſword blade, as thoſe of the ſpe- 
cies of reed called typha, that common ſort, the flem 
of which the Jews put into the hand of Jzsus 
Curisr. 

If the leaves of mountain-plants are conſtructed for 
collecting at their roots the waters of heaven, which 
they have not always at command; that of aquatic 
plants are frequently diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to re- 
move them, becauſe they are deſtined to grow in the bo- 
ſom of the water, or in it's vicinity, The leaves of 
trees which love the water's fide, as the birch, aſpin, 
and poplar, are attached to long and pendent tails ; but 
thoſe which grow entirely under the ſhade of trees, and 
have ſcareely any roots, as muſhrooms, have leaves that 
fo far from pointing toward heaven are turned down. 
ward to the earth, There are many numerous ſpecies 
lined with tubes, others are ſtuffed with ſponges; ſome 


whoſe 
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whoſe pedicle is hollow inwardly, and bearing a 


chapiter top, there collect the emanations of their 
foil as in an alembic. Thus there is not a particle of 
vapour in the univerſe goes to waſte, 

It is neceſſary carefully to make a diſtinction between 
the elementary and the relative characters of plants. 
Nature obliges the man who ſtudies her not to hold to 
external appearances,” and in order to form his under- 
ſtanding, ſhe makes him riſe from the means which ſhe 
employs, to the ends ſhe-propoſes:” : 

We may certainly deduce thisiconcluſion in favour of 
our improvements in culture, That in the cultivation 
of plants, the pedicle of whoſe leaves preſents no im- 
preſs of-a — it is neceflary to Water them copiouſlly , 
for in this caſe they are naturally aquatic. The nai- 
turtrum, mint, and bajar Seng eg, conſume a pro- 
digious quantity. But when plants are provided with a 
canal, they muſt be watered more ſparingly, for this 
demonſtrates them to be originally natives of the moun- 
tains. The deeper this canal is, the leſs artificial 
watering do they require. Every gardener knows that 
if. you frequently water the aloes, or the taper of Peru, 
you kill them; 

The ſeeds of aquatte plants have forms not leſs adapt- 
ed than thoſe of their leaves, to the places where they 
are deſtined to grow; they are all conſtructed in a man- 
ner the moſt proper tor ſailing off. Some of them are 
faſhioned- imo the figure of ſhells, others into boats, 
raſts, ſkiffs,” ſingle and double canoes, ſimilar to thoſe 
of the South-Seas. I cam have no deubt that by an at- 
tentive ſtudy of this part alone, a great number of very 
curious diſcoveries might be made, reſpecting the art of 
crofling currents of every fort; and I am perſuaded 
that the firſt men, who were much better obſervers than 
we are, copied their different methods of travelling by 
water, after thofe models of Nature, of which we with 
all- our pretenſions to diſcovery are but ſeeble imi- 
tators. 

If the leaves, ſtems, attitudes and ſeeds of aquatic 
plants are judiciouſly examined, they will be found in 
perfect harmony with each other, The natability of 
their ſeeds is, undoubtedly, proportioned to the length 
of the voyages they have to perform, and the n 
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of the waters in which they are to ſwim. Some float 
in ſea· water and fink in freſh, lighter than ſea- water by 
one thirty-ſecond part: fuch preciſion is in the balanc- 
ing of Nature | In a-word, I am fo convinced of all the 
relations Nature has - eſtabliſhed among her works, as 
to coaclude, that the time when the ſeeds. of aquatic 
plants drop, is regulated, in moſt caſes, by that of the 
overflowing of the rivers where they grow. 

It is a: ſpeculation well worthy the attention of the 
philofophic mind, to trace thoſe vegetable fleets ſailing 
night and day wich the current of the rivulets, and ar- 
riving, undirected by any pilot, on unknown: regions, 
Some, by the overflowing of the water, now and then 
loſe themſelves in the plains, I have ſeen them ſome. 
times accumulated upon each other, in the bed of tor- 
rents, preſenting. around the pebbles where: they had 
germinated; waves of verdure of the moſt beautiful 
ſea-green. Others croſs the vaſt ocean, and are driven 
by the very tempeſts on:the. regions they adorn and en 
rich. Such are the double cocoas of the Sechelles, or 
Mahé Iſlands, which the fea. carries 400 leagues every 
year, and lands them:on the coaft of Malabar, . The 
Indians long. believed: thoſe annual preſents of the ocean 
muſt have been the . of palm: trees that grew 
under it's billows. . They called them marine cocoa- 
nuts, aſcribed wonderful virtues, and ſet ſo high a value 
upon chem, that many have been ſold for a thouſand 
crowns a- piece. But the French having diſcovered the 
ifland of Mahé, which produces them, imported ſuch 
quantities to India, that they ſunk at once in value and 
reputation; for men in every country prize thoſe things 
only which are rare and myſterious, 

In every iſland where the eye, of the traveller has 
been able to contemplate the primordial . diſpofitions of 
Nature, he has found their gonna covered with vege- 
tables, all the fruits of which poſſeſs nautical charac- 
ters, By the courſe of thoſe nautical ſeeds, too care- 
leſsly obſerved by modern ſeamen, the ſavages formerly 
diſcovered the iflands to windward of the countries 
they inhabited. They formed conjectures reſpecting a 
tree at a great diſtance, on ſeeing it's fruit caſt 2 
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their ſhores. By ſimilar indications Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus acquired the aſſurance that another world 
exiſted, 

There are beſides vegetables of an amphibious nature, 
ſo diſpoſed that one part of their foliage raiſes itſelf 
toward heaven, while the other bends downward to the 
ground. Nature has given to their ſeeds the power of. 
at once flying and ſwimming. Such is the willow, the 
ſeed of which is envelloped in a cobweb down, which 
the winds tranſport to a great diſtance, and which 
floats along the ſurface of the water without wetting 
It{elf, like the downy feathers of the duck. The ſame 
thing holds as to the ſeeds of the poplar; but thoſe of 
the alder, which grows on the banks of rivers, have 
no plumage, becauſe the current of the ſtream is de- 
ſigned to convey them from place to place. 

This would be the proper place to ſpeak of the roots 
of vegetables; but I am little acquainted with what. 
paſtes under ground. I have no doubt, however, that. 
Nature has eftabliſhed, on this ſubject, relations, the 
knowledge of which would be highly uſeful, and that. 
a cultivator ſomewhat experienced, might be able, by 
inſpecting the root of a vegetable, to determine the 
Ipecies ot ſoil beſt adapted to it. 

There are trees, whoſe trunks and roots are ad- 
mirably contraſted with obſtacles which appear to us 
accidental, but which provident Nature foreſaw. The 
cypreſs of Louiſiana grows with it's foot in the water, 
chiefly on the banks of the Mechaſlippt: Nature has 
given to the trunk of this ſtately tree a circumterence 
of more than thirty feet, to enable it to reſiſt the ices 
from the lakes of the north, which diſcharge themſelves: 
into that river; and to put it beyond a doubt that ſhe 
deſigned the thicknets of it's trunk tor withſtanding the 
ſhock of floating bodies, at the height of ſix feet, ſhe 
ſuddenly diminiſhes it's fize at. leaft a third, the full 
magnitude having then become 1uperfluous : and for 
the better ſecuring it, ſhe raifes out of the root at four 
or five ſeet diſtance all. around, ſeveral large ſtumps 
from one to four feet high, Theſe are not ſhoots; for 
their head is ſmooth, without leaves or branches: they 
are real ice-breakers. = 


Ur 1 


It muſt now be apparent of what importance it is to 
connect the ſtudy of plants with that of the other works 
of Nature. It is poſſible to afcertain, by their flow- 
ers, the expoſure to the ſun beſt adapted to them; by 
their leaves, the quantity of water NO to vegeta- 
tion; by their roots, the moſt ſuitable foil; and by 
their fruits, the ſituations they ought to be placed in, 
tegether with new relations to the animals which feed 
upon them, By fruit I mean, as botaniſts do, ſeed of 
every ſpecies, | 

The fruit is the principal character of the plant, 
from the care Nature has beſtowed on it's formation 
and preſervation, It is the ultimate term of her pro- 
ductions. If you examine, in a vegetable, the differ. 
ent envelopes which encloſe it's leaves, flowers, and 
fruits, you will perceive a wonderful rogreſſion of 
pains and precautions. The ſimple leaf-bug. are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from the ſimplicity of their caſes, Nay 
Were are plants which have none at all, as the ſhoots of 
the gramineous, which ftart IMmeizately out of the 


earth, and need no foreign protection But the buds | 


which contain flowers are provided with ſheaths, or 
lined with down, as thoſe of the apple-tree ; or caſed 
with glue externally, as thoſe of the great India cheſt- 
nut; or are incloſed in bags, as the flowers of the nar- 
ciſſus; or ſecured in ſome way or another, ſo as to be 
very diſtinguiſhable even before their expanſion. 

You afterwards perceive that the carg employed in 
drefling out the flower was entirely deſtined to the fe- 
cundation of the {ruit; and when this is once formed, 
Nature redoubles her precautions for it's preſervation. 
She gives it a placenta, envelops it in pellicles, ſhells, 
pulps, pods, capſules, huſks, ſkins, and ſometimes in 
a cale of thorns. A mother cannot pay more atten- 
tion to the cradle of her infant, In proceſs of time, 
that her grown child may go abroad and look for a ſet- 
tlement in the world, ſhe crowns it with a tuft of a 
plumage, or incloſes it in a ſhell: furniſhes it with 
wings to fly through the air, or with a bark to fail 
along the face o the water. 

To arreſt our obſervation in favour of the fruit, 
Nature frequently varies the leaves, flowers, ſtems, and 
roots of a plant; but the fruit remains conſtantly the 


ſame, 
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ſame, if not in: form, at leaſt as to it's eſſential ſub. 

fiance. I am * that when ſhe was pleaſed to 
create a fruit, gave it the power- of re-producing 

itſelf on the mountains, in the plains, amidſt rocks, in 

fands, on the brink of waters, and under different lati- 

tudes; and to adapt it to it's ſituation, ſhe varied the 
watering-pot, mirror, prop, attitude, buttrefs, and tur 

of the vegetable, correſpondingly to the ſun, rains, 
winds, and foil. To this intention, I believe, we 
ought. to aſcribe the prodigious variety of ſpecies in - 
every genus, and the beauty each attains in it's natural 

ſituation: Thus, in forming the cheſtnut to reach per- 

fection on the ſtony mountains of the ſouth of Europe, 

and to ſupply the want of corn, which ſcarcely ever 
ſucceeds there, ſhe placed it on a tree which in thoſe 
regions attains 1 from it's adaptations. 

I have eaten of the fruit of the cheſtnut-tree of the 
Hand of Corſica, as large as ſmall-her's eggs, and ex- 
cellent food; Nature has granted to this ſtately vegeta- 
ble the faculty of collecting, on the ſteep mountains, 
the waters of the atmoſphere, by leaves formed like ſo 
many tongues; and of penetrating, by it's ſturdy roots, 
down to the very bed of fountains, in deſpite of lavas 
and rocks. She has been pleaſed, elſewhere, to pro- 
duce the fruit of this tree with a degree of bitterneſs, 
for the uſe of ſome animal no doubt, on the brink of 
the ſalt- water creeks and arms of the ſea in Virginia, 
It arrives at much greater beauty in India, it's native 
country, than in Europe. The American is the marr. 
time cheſtnut- tree; that of Europe the cheſtnut- tree of 
the mountains. She has placed, perhaps by a different 
kind of combination, this fruit, on the beech-tree of 
our hills, che maſt of which is evidently à ſpecies of 
cheſtnut. | 

Finally, by means of one of thoſe maternal. attenti-. 
ons which have induced her to ſuſpend, even on herbs, 
the productions of trees, and to ſerve up the ſame 
diſhes on the ſmalleſt tables, ſhe has placed before us a 
ſimilar fruit in the grain of the black corn; at any 
rate it is certain, that independent of the mealy ſub- 
ſtance, we find in th black corn, beech-maſ, and cheſt- 
nut, ſimilar properties, ſuch as that of cooling exce!- 
five heat of urine.“ a 
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It was in like manner the intention of Nature to 
roduce the acorn in a great variety. of expoſures, It 
is of this the Poets ſpeak in celebrating the ſelicity of 
the Golden Age, becauſe it's fruit then ſerved as an ali- 
ment to man. Indeed every genus of vegetable gives, 
in ſome one of it:s-ſpecies, a ſubſtance capable of being 
converted to his ufe ; and Nature has been pleaſed, 
after making this proviſion for man, to ſcatter the other 
ſpecies of the oak over the different ſoils of America, 
to ſupply. the neceflities of her other creatures. She 
has preſerved the fruit, varying only the other parts of 
the vegetable. 

It may be neceſſary to obferve, that the place where 
any ſpecies of plant produces the fineſt fruit, determines 
it's principal genus. To it, accordingly, Nature has 
attached the principal relations of the animal kingdom 
to the vegetable. It was her intention that a mountam- 
animal ſhould find his accuſtomed fruit in the plains, on 
the ſand, among the rocks, when he is obliged to change 
his country, and eſpecially on the brinks of rivers, 
when he deſcends to quench his thirſt, I am not ac- 

uainted with a ſingle mountain-plant but what has 
me of it's ſpecies, with their correſponding varieties, 
ſcattered over all fituations, but principally on the 
margin of waters, | 


It 1 impoſſible to acquire a knowledge of plants 
* 
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unleſs ſtudying their geography and. ephemeris. 
Without this double illumination, which mutually. re- 
flects, their forms will be for ever ſtrange to us, though 
my obſervations on the elementary harmonies of plants, 
are but few, I have the confidence to affirm them of high 
importance to the progreſs of agriculture. Naturehas 
outrun our wiſhes where ſhe has been left at liberty to 
re-eſtabliſh her own plans. To ſecure proſperity to 
ours, we muſt reduce them into harmeny with her's. 
To aſcertain what plants are beſt adapted for. ſuch and 
ſuch a diſtri, pay attention to the wild plants which 
thrive there ſpontaneouſly, and are diſtinguiſhable for 
their vigour and numbers: then ſubſtitute in their 
place domeſtic plants, with the ſame kind of flowers 
and leaves. I am perſuaded, by theſe natural approxi- \ 
mations, advantage might be derived . moſt | 
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© barren ſands and rocks, for there is not a ſingle genus 
of wild plant but what contains a ſpectes fit for food, 

But it was notſufficient for Nature to have eftabliſhed: 
ſo many harmonies between plants and the vegetative 
fituations, had ſhe not provided means for reflor ing 
them, when deſtroyed by the intolerant culture of man, 
Let a piece of ground be left uncultivated a ſhort time, 
and it will preſently be clothed with vegetables. 'Fhey 
pou in ſuch numbers, and ſo vigoroully, that no hut- 

andman can produce an equal quantity en the fame 
ſpot. Nature, who is always advancing from harmony 
to harmony, till ſhe attains that perfection ſhe pro- 
Poſes to herſelf, ſows, at firſt, with graſſes and herbage 
ot different ſpecies, all abandoned ſoils, waiting for an 
opportunity of exerting her powers, to raiſe on that 
very ſpot vegetables of higher order. On the rude 
neglected diſtricts, where barren downs alone meet our 
eyes, poſterity may behold ſtately foreſts ariſing. 

The principal means employed by Nature, for ſeeur- 
ing the growth of plants of every other ſpecies, are the 
thorny plants. Plants of this deſcription are the firſt 
which appear on lands in 1allow, or in foreſts cut down. 
They are in truth wonderſuliy well adapted to-promote 
foreign vegetations, becauſe their boughs leave under- 
neath and around them many intervals through which: 
other vegetables may ariſe, and find protection from 
the tooth of moſt quadrupeds. Nurſeries of trees are 
frequently found in their boſom, Nothing is more 
common in coppice-woods than to fee a young oak ſtart 
out of a tuft of brambles, which enamels the earth 
all around with it's cluſters of prickly flowers; or a 
young pine ariſe out of a. yellow brake of marine- 
ruſhes. When theſe trees have acquired a certain de- 
gree of growth and fize, they ſtifle by their ſhade 
thoſe thorny plants, which ſubſiſt no longer, except 
along the ſkirts of the wood, where they enjoy air ſuf- 
ficient for their vegetation. But in this ſituation, ſuch 
plants are ſtill going on to extend the empire of their 
ſuperiors from year to year over the plants, 'Thus the 
thorny plants are the original cradles of the foreſts ; 
and the ſcourge of the agriculture of man is the bul- 
wark of that. of Nature. 
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Nature employs the birds particularly to ſow the 
thorny plants in ſteep and inacceffible places. They 
are accuſtomed to retire thither in the night and depoſit 
with their dung the ſtony ſeeds of moſt thorny ſhrubs, 
which are indigeſtible in their ſtomach, They are not 
only ſupplied by choſe vegetables with food and ſhelter, 
but downs for lining their neſts, as on thiſtles, and on 
the cotton-tree of America, CONE 
Independently of the plants pages to each ſituation, 
ſome flit round the earth, cauſed by ſeveral plants ſhed- 
ding their ſeeds only at the ſeaſon when certain regular 
winds blow, or at certain revolutions of the currents 
of the ocean. I am of opinion, however, that we muſt 
rank under this deſcription many plants known to the 
ancients, but not now to be found. It may merit ob- 
ſervation, that thoſe vegetable apparitions have been 
contemporary with ſeveral ſpecies of flitting birds, 
which have likewiſe diſappeared. Tt is well known ſe. 
vera] claſſes of birds ard fiſhes migrate inceſſantly ; 
ſome in a certain revolution of days; others at the end 
ot a certain period of years. Many plants may be 
ſubjjected to a fimilar deſtiny. This law extends even 
to the heavens, where ſome new ftar is from time to 
time appearing, Nature has always ſome novelty in 
reſerve, to keep man continually in exerciſe. She has 
eſtabliſhed, in the duration of the exiſtence of the dif- 
{erent beings, concerts of a moment, hour, day, moon, 
year, of the lifeof a man, the duration of a cedar, and 
perhaps that of a globe: but this undoubtedly is known 
to the Su PR ENI BEIN alone, | 
I am perſuaded at the ſame time, that the greateſt 
part of flitting plants muſt have a principal centre, ſuch 
as a ſteep rock, or an iſland in the ſea, from whence 
they diffuſe themſelves over the world. This leads me 
to deduce, what TI conſider as an irrefragable argument 
in {ſupport of the recent creation of our globe: were it 
of very remote antiquity, all the poſſible combinati- 
ons of the propagation of plants by ſeed, weuld have 
been already completed all over the world. Now it ts 
unqueſtionably certain, that the radiations of the cocoa- 
tree and it's fruit, the principal focuſes of which are 
in 
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in the Maldivia Iſlands, are not hitherto diffuſed over 
all the iſlands of the Indian Ocean, 

This reflection evidently demonſtrates the newneſs of 
the world, Were it eternal, and without a Providence, 
it's vegetables would long ſince have undergone all the 

Mible combinations of the chance which re-ſows them. 

Ve ſhould find their different ſpecies wherever they 
could grow, From this obſervation IT infer, That the 
Auron of Nature evidently intended to link mankind 
together by a reciprocal communication of benefits, 
the chain of which is yet incomplete. 


VEGETABLE HAR MONIES "OF PLANTS. 


The verdure of plants, ſo grateful to the eye, is 2 
harmony of yellow, the colour of the earth, and blue, 
the colour of the heavens. Had Nature dyed plants 
yellow, they would have been confounded with the 
ground; if blue, with the heavens and the waters. In 
the firſt caſe, all would have appeared earth; in the 
ſecond, ſea : but their verdure gives them delightful 
contraſts with the grounds of this magnificent picture, 
and conſenances equally agreeable with the yellow co- 
lour of theearth, and the azure of the heavens. 

The green colour poſſeſſes this farther advantage, it 
wonderfully accords with all the others, from it's bei 
the harmony of the two extreme colours. lee | 
taſte hang their exhibition-rooms with green, that the 
pictures, of whatever colours, may detach themſelves 
trom that ground without harſhneſs, and harmonize 
upon it without confuſion, But though Nature em- 
ploys but one ſingle colour in arraying ſo many plants, 
ſhe varies the tints ſo endleſsly, that each plant has one 
peculiar to itſelf, detaching it ſufticiemly from it's 
neighbour ; and theſe are varying daily from the com- 
mencement of ſpring, when they appear in a bloody 
verdure, to the laſt days of autumn, and then they are 
transformed into various yellows. 

Nature, after having thus harmonized the ground of 
her picture, has detached from it every vegetable in 
particular, by means of contraſts. The moſt beautiful 
of forms is the ſpherical; and the moſt agreeable 8 
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craſt it is capable of preſenting, is when found in op- 
poſition to the radiating form. Indeed I am perſuaded 
there is not a.vegetable but what has it's oppoſite in 
ſome part of.the earth : their mutual harmony is the 
cauſe of the ſecret pleaſure we feel in wild rural ſcenes, 
where Nature is at liberty to combine them. 

The harmonies reſulting from contraſts are to be 
found even in the waters, The reed, on the brink of 
rivers, raiſes into the air it's radiating leaves, and it's 
embrowned diſtaff, whereas the Nymphæa extends at 
it's feet a broad heart -· formed foliage, and roſes of yellow 

old: the one preſents on the waters a continued palli- 
. the other a platform of verdure. 

I apprehend that the qualities of plants are harmonic 
as their forms; that when we find them grouped agreea- 
bly and conſtantly, there muſt reſult from the union of 
their-qualities for nouriſhment, health, or pleaſure, a 
harmony as agreeable. as the contraſt of their figures, 

„On the embrowned angles of the rock, under the 
Made of ancient beech- trees, the muſhroom, white and 
round as an ivory piece for the-cheſs-board, arifes out 
of bed of moſs of the moſt beautiful green. It alone 
preſents a multitude of unknown conſonances and con- 
trafis, and is the moſt varied vegetable of our climates. 
Sebaſtian le Vaillant enumerates 104 ſpecies inthe vici- 
nity of Paris, without reckoning the fungoids, which 
furniſh at leaſt a dozen more. Nature has diſperſed 
them over moſt ſhady places, where.they form contraſts 
the moſt extraordinary. Some thrive only on the 
naked rock, where they preſent a foreſt of dall fi la- 
ments, each ſupporting at's particular chapiter; ſome 
grow on ſubſtances the moſt abject, which forms the 
moſt ſolemn; ſuch is that which thrives on what falle 
from the horſe, and which reſembles a Roman hat, 
whence it's name, Others preſent agreeable conſonan- 
ces: as that which grows at the foot of the alder, under 
the form of a cockle. 

This numerous tribe appears to have it's deſtiny at- 
tached to that of the trees, which have each a muſhroom 
appropriated to itſelf, and rarely to be ſound elſewhere: 

ſuch are thoſe which grow only on the roots of plumb- 
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trees and pines, To no purpoſe does heaven pour down 
it's copious rains; the muſhroom, under covert of it's 
umbrella, receives not a ſingle drop. They derive the 
whole ſupport of life trom the earth, and from the 
| Patent vegetable to whoſe fortune they have united their 
own, 

Nature has eſtabliſhed in the numerous tribes of the 
vegetable kingdom, a multitude of alliances, the end 
of which is unknown to us. There are plants, for ex- 
ample, the ſexes of which are on different individuals, 
as in the animal creation, Others whom you always 
find united in eluſters, as if they loved to live in ſociety ; 
others, on the contrary, almoſt always in a ſtate of ſo- 
litude. I preſume that many of theſe relations are 
connected with the character of the birds which live 
on their fruits, and re- ſow them. Nature frequently 
employs the a rial vapours to give a greater extent to 
our landſcapes. She ſometimes withdraws this magic 
veil from the bottom of the yalleys; and rolling it 
over the adjacent mountains, on which ſhe tinges it 
with vermilion and azure, ſhe confounds the circum- 
ference of the earth with the vault of heaven : thus em- 
ploying clouds evancicent as the illuſions of human 
lite, to raiſe us to heaven; thus expanding over her 
moſt profound myſteries, the inefſable ſenſations of in- 
finity, ſhe wichdtaws from our ſenſes the perception 
of her works to convey to our minds a more, imprel- 
tive ſeeling of them, | 


ANIMAL HARMONIES OF FLANTS, 


Nature, after having eſtabliſhed on a ſoil formed of 
fragments inſenſible and lifeleſs, vegetables endowed 
with principles of life, growth, and generation, ac- . 
commodated to them animals, which had befides the 
power of ſelf-motion, diſpoſitions to inhabit them, paſ- 
fions to derive their nouriſhment, and an inſtind to 
make a proper choice of them, I ſhall ſpeak only of 
their moſt common relations to plants. 

In an order entirely new, Nature has not changed 
her laws: ſhe has eftabliſhed the Tame harmonies and 
contraſts of animals to plants, as of plants to the ele- 
ments. It would appear natural to our feeble reaſon. 
and conſonant to the principles of our ſciences, that ſo 
many ſenſible beings produced in the midſt of * 

ou 
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ſhould be in time affected by it. The impreſſions of 
their parents, added to thoſe of their own infancy. ac- 
quiring in them increaſing firength, from generation 
to generation, by new tints, ought at length to exhibit 
oxen and ſheep as green as the graſs on which they paſ- 
ture, We have obſerved in the preceding Study, that 
as vegetables were detached from the ground by their 
green colour, animals which live on verdure diftinguiſh 
themſelves from it by their duſky colours; and thoſe 
which live on the duſky bark of trees, or on ether dark 
grounds, are inveſted with colours brilliant, and ſome- 
times green, | 

Many ſpecies of Indian birds which live amidſt the 
foliage of trees, as paroquets, mary of the colibri, 
andeven turtles, are of the fineft green ; but indepen- 
dently of the white, blue, and ned marbled ſpots, which 
diſtinguiſh their tribes on the trees, their brilliant 
Plumage greatly detaches them from the ſolemn and im- 
browned verdure of thoſe ſouthern foreſts, We have 
ſeen that Nature employs this to diminiſh the reflexes of 
heat; but that ſhe might not confound the objects of her 
picture, if ſhe has darkened the ground of her ſcene, 
Jhe has beſtowed greater brilliancy on the dreſſes of the 
actors. a 

Nature has appropriated the ſpecies of animals 
agreeably coloured to that of vegetables whole flowers 
are leaft vivid, as a compenſation. There are fewer 
brilliant flowers between the tropics than in the tempe- 
rate zones; and as a compenſatien, the inſects, birds, 
and even quadrupeds, are there arrayed in the moſt 
lively colours, When they reſt on their proper ve- 
getable, they form with them the moſt beautiful con- 
traſt, the moſt lively harmonies, An attentive confi- 
deration of theſe oppofitions and analogies, would lead 
us to a diſcovery of the plant peculiarly adapted to 
each animal, Naturaliſts, in their hiflories of birds, 
claſs them according to the feet, bill, and noftrils, 
They ſometimes ſpeak of the ſeaſons of their appear- 
ance, but ſcarcely ever of the trees they frequent; every 
animal, however, may be referred to it's own particular 
correſponding plant, 

We have divided plants into atrial, aquatic, and ter- 
reſtrial, as animals themſelves are diviſible, and we 


have 
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have ſound in the two extreme claſſes unvarying har- 
monies with their elements, They may be tarther di- 
vided into two claſſes, into trees and herbe, as animals 
likewiſe are into volatile and quadrupeds. Nature 
does not aſſociate the two kingdoms in conſonances, 
but in contraſts : and by means ol theſe oppolitions, the 
beſtows adaptations of protection to the tceble, and of 
accommodation to the powertul, 

If we obſerve the relations of graſſes to quadrupeds, 
we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding their apparent con- 
traſts, there is actually between them a multitude of 
real correſpondencies. The moderate elevation of gra- 
mineous plants places them within reach of the jaws of 

uadrupeds, whole head is in a horizontal poſition, and 
Leeb inelined toward tne ground. Their delicate 
ſhoots are ſuited to their broad and fleſhy lips; their 
tender ſtems, to be eaſily ſnapped by the incibve teeth; 
their mealy ſeeds eaſily bruiſed by the grinders, Beſides, 
their buſhy tutts, elaſtic without being ligneous, preſent 
ſoſt litter to ponderous bodies. 

If, on the contrary, we examine the correſponden— 
cies between tree and birds, we ſhall find that branches 
of trees may be eafily,claſped by the four-toed feet of 
moſt birds, which Nature hes ſo di ſpoſed, that by means 
of three before and one behind, they may be able to 
graſp che bough as with a hand, Again, the birds find 
in the different tiers of the foliage, a ſhelter againſt the 
rain, ſyn, and cold, toward which the thicknets of the 
trunks farther contribute. The apertures formed in 
theſe and their moſſes, furniſh ſituations and materials 
tor building their neſts. The rourd or oblong ſeeds 
of trees are ſuited to their bills. Such as bear fleſhy 
fruits are reſorted to by birds which have beaks pointed 
or crooked like a pick-axe, 

Nature has farther accommodated animals of a third 
order, which ſind in the bark, or in the flower of a 
plant, as many conveniencies as the quadruped has in 
the meadow, or the bird in the whole tree: I mean 
inſets, This order appears to be particularly appro- 
priated to trees. Pliny obſerves that ants are fond of 
the grains of the cypreſs, He tells us, that they attack 
the cones which contain them, on their half-opening as 
they arrive at maturity, and plunder them to their very 
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ſeed; and he conſiders it as a miracle of Nature, that 
an inſect ſo diminutive ſhould deſtroy the ſeed of one 
of the largeſt trees in the world, 

I am perſuaded there is not a fingle vegetable bug 
what has connected with it at leaſt one individual of 
each of the ſix general claſſes of inſets, acknowledg. 
ed by naturaliſts. By referring inſects to the different 
parts of plants, we alone can"diſcern why Nature be- 
ſtowed on thoſe diminutive animals figures ſo extraor- 
dinary. We ſhould then comprehend the uſes of their 
utenſils, hitherto moſtly unknown; and have new oc- 
caſions to admire the Divine Intelligence, and perfect 
our OWN. 

The duration of vegetables is unequal, though ſub. 
jugated to the influences of the fame elements, The 
oak ſerves as a monument to the nations; and the no/tc- 
cum, which grows at. it's foot, lives only a ſingle day. 
All I ſhall ſay upon this head in general is, that the 
period of their decay is by no mcans regulated by that of 
their growth; neither is their fecundity proportioned 
to their weakneſs, to climates, or to ſeaſons, as ſome 
have pretendled, but to the demands of animal life. 
Many plants expire when they have yielded, and com- 
mitted their ſecd to the winds, There are ſome, ſuch 
as muſhrooms, whoſe exiſtence is limited to a few days, 
as the ſpecies of flies which teed upon them, Others 
retain their ſeeds all the winter through, for the uſe of 
the birds; ſuch arethe fruits of moſt ſhrubs. 

. Other plants have relations to animals the more ten- 
derly affecting, in proportion as climates and ſeaſons 
ſeem to exerciſe over the animal the greater degree of 
ſeverity, Were we enabled to inveltigate thele adap- 
tations to the bottom, they would explain all the yari- 
eties of vegetation, in every latitude and ſeaſon. | 

There are fruits, as the jaque and mango, which ani- 
mals can ſmell at a great diſtance when the fruit is to 
windward, TI believe this property of emitting a pow- 
erful perfume is common to ſuch of our fruits as lie 
concealed under the foliage, apricots for inſtance; other 
vegetables manifeſt themſelves only in the night-time, 
The jalap of Peru, or the belle of the night, opens not 
her Rrongly-ſcentcd flowers except in the dark. The 
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1 flower of the naſturtium, a native of the ſame country, 
4 emits in the dark a phoſphoric light, firſt obſerved in 
Fi Europe by a daughter of the celebrated Linnæus. 

The properties of theſe plants convey a happy idea of 
moſe delightſul climates where the nights are ſufticiently 
1 calm and luminous to diſcloſe a new order of ſocicty 
among animals. There is a ſpecies of luminous flies, 
which ſcatter themſelves in the groves of fruit-trees in 
1 the darkeſt nights, darting at once, by beating of their 
$ wings, a dozen of fiery ftreams, which illuminate the 
foliage and fruits of the trees with a golden and bluiſh 
| light ;* then, all at once repreſſing their motion, they 
WM! plunge again into obſcurity, 

W | Were we to ſtudy the relations of plants to animals, 
[ ut | we ſhould perceive the uſe of many of the parts, fre- 
1 f quently conſidered as produ- ions of the caprice and 
| conſuſion of Nature. So widely extended are thoſe 
| relations, that there 1s not a down upon a plant, an in- 


tertexture of a ſhrub, a cavity, a colour of leaf, or a 

rickle, but what has it's wility. "Thoſe wonderful 
23 are eſpecially to be remarked in che lodg- J 
ings and neſts of animals. If in hot countries there are x 
downy plants, it is becauſe there are moths entirely 1 


naked, which clip off their fleece and weave it into 
cloathing. On the banks of the Amazon is a ſpecies of 
reed from 25 to zo feet high, crowned with a large ball 
of earth, the workmanſhip of the ants which retire 
thither at the time of the rains and inundations of that 
river: they go up, and deſcend along the cavity of (his 
reed, and live on the refuſe then ſwimming on the ſur- 
face of the water. | 

To furniſh ſimilar retreats for ſmall inſects, Nature 
has hollowed the ſtems of moſt of our plants of the ſhore, 
The valiſneria which grows in the Rhone, and carries 
it's lower on a ſpiral ſtem, capable of being drawn out 
in proportion to the rapidity of the tudden ſwellings of 
that river, has holes at the baſis of it's leaves, the uſe of 
which is much more .extraordinary, Tf you take up 
this plant by the root, and put it into a veſſel full of 
water, you perceive at the baſis of it's leaves maſſes of 
bluiſh jelly, which inſenſibly lengthen into 3 
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of a beautiful red. Theſe preſently furrow themſelves 
into flutings, which diſengage from the ſummit, invert 
chemſelves all around, and preſent' by their expanſion 
very beautiful flowers formed of purple, yellow, and 
blue rays. By degrees theſe flowers advance out of 
their cavity, and withdraw from'the'plant, remaining 
however attached to it by a ſmall filament. You then 
perceive each of the rays compoſing thoſe flowers aſſume 
a motion peculiar to itſelf, which communicates a ci r- 
cular movement to the water, and precipitates to the 
centre all the” ſmall bodies floating around, If thoſe 
wonderful expanſions are diſturbed by any ſudden ſhock, 
immediately every filament contracts, all the rays cloſe,- 
and the pyramids' retire into” their cavities; for thoſe 
pretended flowers are polypuſes.“ | 

There are in certain plants parts which may be con- 
fidercd as characters of uncultivated Nature, but which, 
like all the reſt- of her works, ate evident proofs of the 
wiſdom and providence of her Author; ſuch as prickles, 
whoſe forms are varied without end, eſpecially in hot 
countries, where it was neceſſary many of the trees 
ſhould be armed with thorns, becauſe quadrupeds are 
there to be found capable of climbing them to eat the 
eggs and young of birds. 8 

There are, in the Antilles Iſlands, trees which have 


no thorny prickles, but more ingenſouſly protected than 


if they had. A plant known there by the name of the 
prickly thiſtle, by eroſſing it's branches, forms an in- 
cloſure no quadruped dares to approach. It likewiſe 
produces a fruit grateful to the palate. 
In thoſe countries the thorns upon the trees afford 
Pw even to the inſets. Bees there carry on their 
oney-making proceſſes in the aged trunks of prickly 
trees hollowed by the hand of Time. It is very re- 
markable that Natùhre, who has provided this reſource 
for the bees of America, has wih-held from them a 
ſting, as if thoſe on the trees were ſufficient for their 
defence. I believe that to this reaſon it may be aſcribed, 
though no attention has been paid to it, that we have 
never hitherto been able to rear in the Antilles Iſlands 
the honey-bees of the country. They refuſed no doubt 
to take up their abode in domeſtie hives, becauſe they 
did not conſider themſelves as there in a ftate of ſecu- 
rity; but might perhaps have been induced to make 


that 
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that choice, had the hives to which they were invited 
been decorated and detended by thorns. 

If Nature employs prickly vegetables for the defence 
even of flies againſt the attacks of quadrupeds, ſhe ſome- 
times makes ule of the ſame means for delivering qua- 
drupeds from the perſecution of common flies. She 
has in truth beſtowed on thoſe moſt expoſed to it manes 
and tails, armed with long hair, to drive them away; 
but the multiplication of thoſe inietts is ſo rapid in 
warm and humid ſeaſons and countries, as to threaten 
deſtruc ion to the whole race of animals. One of the 
vegetable barriers oppoted to them by Nature is the 
diomaa muſcipula, This lant bears on one and the 
tame branch oppeſite little leaves, beſmeared with a 
lugary liquor ien manna, and ſtudd ed with very 
ſharp prickles. When a fly perches on one of thoſe 
little leaves, they inſtantly cloſe with a ſpring, like 
the jaws of a wolf-trap, and the fly is ſpitted through 
and through, 

There is another ſpecres of the dioncea which catches 
thoſe inſects with it's flower. When a fly attempts to 
extract it's nectareous Juices, the corolla, which is tu- 
bulous, ſhuts at the collar, ſeizes the inſe& by the pro- 
boſcis, and thus puts it to death, 'This plant is cultivated 
in the Royal Garden, It is obſervable that it's cup- 
formed flower is white, radiated with red, and that 
thele two colours univerſally attract flies, from their 
natural avidity of milk and of blood, But there is no 
occaſion to reſort to foreign plants for aſcertaining the 
exiſtence of vegetable relations to anrmal, The 
bramble, which affords in every field ſhelter to the 
birds, has it's prickles formed into hooks ; ſo that it not 
only prevents the cattle from diſturbing the birds” re- 
tirement, but frequently lays them under contribution 
for a flake of wool or hair proper for finiſhing off ther 
neſts, 

Did we know the animal relations of plants, we 
ſhould poſſeſs ſources of intelligenee reſpecting the in- 
ſtincts of the brute creation with which we are totally 
unacquainted, We ſhould know the origin of their 
Friendſhips and animoſities, at leaſt as to thoſe formed 
in ſociety; for with regard to ſuch as are innate, I do 
not believe the cauſe of chem was ever revealed to any 

man 
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man. Theſe are of a different order, and belong to 
another world, 'The foundation of all this variety of 
pleaſant and uſeful knowledge is laid in the ſtudy of 
plants, Each of them is the focus of the life of ani- 
mals, the ſpecies of which there colle& in a point as 
the rays of a circle at their centre, 

As ſoon as the lun has given the ſignal of ſpring to 
our hemiſphere, the rainy and warm wind of the ſouth 
takes it's departure from Alrica; and when this revo- 
lution, known all over the globe by the name of the 
equinoctial gale, has taken place in the month of 
Alarch, the fun revolves night and day around our 
pole, ſo that there 1s not a ſingle point in the whole 
northern hemiſphere that can eſcape his heat, Every 
ſtep he advances through the heavens, a new plant ap- 
pears on the earth, Each ariſes in fucceſſion, and oc- 
cupies it's proper ſtation at the hour aſſigned to it; at 
one and the ok inſtant it receives the light in it's 
flowers, and the dew of heaven on it's foliage. In pro- 
Portion to it's progreſs in growth, the inſect tribes 
which thence derive their nouriſhment likewiſe diſplay 
their exiſtence and unfold their characters. At this 
epocha too each ſpecies of bird reſorts to the. plant 
with which ſhe is acquainted, to build her neſt and 
feed her young with the animal prey it preſents, to 
ſupply the want of it's ſeeds not yet produced. We 
preſently behold the tribes of birds of paſſage flock 
thither in queſt of the portion which Nature has pro- 
vided for them likewiſe. All theſe birds feed their 
young on the inſects and reptiles which the newly 
N plants have ſoſtered into life. | 

hen too the fiſhes ifſue in legions from the northern 
abyſſes of the ocean, allured to the mouths of rivers 
by clouds of inſects, which are confined entirely to the 
waters, or expand into life along their banks. They 
ſtem the watery current in ſhoals, and advance ſkipping 
an? ſpringing up to the very ſources of the fiream, 
Quadrupeds themſelves then undertake long peregrina- 
tions; 3 proceed from ſouth to north with the ſun, 
others from eaſt to weſt; ſome coaſt along the rugged 
chains of mountains; others follow the courſes of un 
navigated rivers. Lengthened columns of black. cattle. 
paſture in America along the banks of the Méchaſſipi 
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Numerous ſquadrons of horſes traverſe the rivers and 
deferts of Tartary, and wild ſheep ſtray bleaiing amidſt 
it's vaſt ſolitudes. Thefe flocks have neither overſeer 
nor ſhepherd to guide them through the deſert, but the 
well-known expanfion of herbage determines the mo- 
ment of their departure and the limits ot their progreſs; 
then each animal inhabits his natural ſituation ; then the 
chains of harmony exert all their force, and all, being 
animate by conſonances or by contraſts, the air, waters, 
foreſts, and rocks, ſeem to be vocal, impaſſioned, tran- 
ſported with delight. 

But this vaſt concert can be comprehended by celeſ- 
tial intelligences only, To man it is ſufficient, in order 
ro ſtudy Nature with advantage, that he limit his re- 
{ſearches to one ſingle vegetable, ſuppoſe. an aged tree 
in ſome ſolitary ſituation. The characters indicated, a 
judgment might eafily be formed whether it be in it's/ 
natural poſition; but ſtill better from it's beauty and 


the acceſſories Nature uniformly places in connection 


with it, where man has not interpoſed to. derange her 
operations. The ſtudent would firſt obferve it's ele- 
mentary relations and the ftriking characters of the 
different ſpecies of the ſame genus, ſome of which 
grow at the ſources of rivers, others at the place of 
their diſcharge into the ocean, He would afterwards 
examine it's convolvuluſes, moſſes, miftletoes, ſcola- 
pendrz, the muſhrooms of it's roots, nay, the very 
graſſes which grow under it's ſhade. He would per- 
ceive in each of it's vegetables new elementary nladd- 
ons, adapted to the places they occupy and to-the tree 
which ſuſtains or ſhelters them. | 

His attention might next be directed to the various 
ſpecies of animals which reſort to it as a habitation, 
and he would preſently be convinced; that from the 
ſnail up to the ſquirrel there is not a fingle one but 
what has determinate and characteriſtic relations to the 
dependencies of it's vegetation. 

If the tree in queſtion were growing ina foreſt, itſelf 
too of conſiderable antiquity, it. would moſt probably 
have in it's v:-inity the tree which Nature deſigned 
ſhould contraſt with it in the ſame ſite, as for example 
the birch with the fir. It 1s farther probable that the 
acceſſory vegetables and animals of this laſt would 5, ang 
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form a contraſt with thoſe of the firſt, Theſe two 


ſpheres of observation would mutually illuminate each 

other, and diffuſe the cleareſt light over the manners of 

the animals which frequent them, Indeed, I am fully 
convinced that without fatigue, and almoſt without trou- 

ble, curious diſcoveriez might be made, Were we to 

reſtrict our enquiries but to one ſingle compartiment, 

we ſhould diſcover a multitude of enchanting harmo- 

nies: but in order to enjoy ſome imperfect ſketches of 
this kind we muſt have recourſe to travellers. 

There are birds which lodge not upon their favou- 
rite plant, but oppoſite to it. Such is the colibri, 
which frequently neſtles, in the Antilles Iflands, on 
the ſtraw which thatches a cottage, in order to live 
under the protection of man; In our climates" the 
nightingale conſtructs his neft under covert of a buſh, - 
chooſing in preference ſuch ſituations as repeat an echo, 
and carefully obſerving to expoſe it to the morning ſun. 
Having employed ſuch precautions, he takes his ſtation ' 
in the vicinity, againft the trunk of a tree; arid there, 
confounded with the colour of it's bark, arid motionleſs, - 
he becomes inviſible, - But he prefently animates the 
obſcure retreat which he has choſen by the divine 
melody of his ſong,” and effaces all the brilliancy of 
plumage by the charms of his muſic, - _ | 

But whatever enchafitraent may be diffuſed by plants 
and animals over their fituations in Nature, I never 
can conſider a landſcape as poſſeſſing all it's beauty un- 
leſs I perceive in it at leaſt one little hut. The habi- - 
tation of man confers on vegetables a new degree of in- 
te reſt or majeſty. Our magnificent hotels in great cities 
are the habitations of tradeſmen merely: in tife country 
they are transformed into caſtles, palaces, temples. This 
is not in truth what I conſider as moſt intereſting in 
rural- ſcenery. To the moſt oſtentatious ſplendor 1 
prefer the viewof a little hamlet of fiſhermen, built by 
the fide of a river, With inexpreflible delight have I 
ſometimes repoſcd- under the ſhade of 'willows and 
poplars on which were ſuſpehded the bow-nets compoſ- 
ed of their own branches. | . 

I ſhall now take' a rapid glance of the harmonies of 
plants with man; and that I may introduce them in 
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order, ſhall divide them relatively to man himſelf, into 


elementary, vegetable, animal, and human properly ſo 
called, or alimentary, 


HUMAN HARMONIES OF PLANTS, 


Elementary Harmonies of plants relatively to Man. 


If we confider the vegetable order under the ſimple 
relations of ſtrength and magnitude, we ſhall find it di- 
vided into three great claſſes, namely, herbs, ſhrubs, 
ard trees, In the firſt place, herbs are of a ſubſtance 

liant and ſoft, Had they been ligneous and hard, 
ike the young boughs of trees, to which they ought 
naturally to 3 a reſemblance, as they grow on the 
ſame ſoil, the greateſt part of the earth would have 
been inacceſſible to the foot of man till the fire or 
hatchet had cleared the way for him, It was not by 
chance therefore that ſo many graſſes, moſſes, and 
herbs, aſſumed a ſoft and yielding texture, nor from 
want of nouriſhment or the means ot ex panſion; tor 
ſome of thoſe herbs riſe to a very great height, ſuch as 
the banana of India, and ſeveral terulaceous plants of 
our own climates, which attain the ſtature of a little 
tree, | 
On the other hand, there are ligneous ſhrubs which 
do not exceed the generality of herbs in height, but 
they grow moſtly on rugged and fteep places, affording 
man the means of clambering with facility, for they 
ſhoot out of the very clefis of the rocks. But as there 
are rocks without cleſts, which preſent the perpendicu- 
larity of a wall, there are likewiſe creeping plants at 
their baſes, which riſe in cloſe coheſion to a height fur- 
paſling that of many of the talleſt trees: ſuch are the 
ivy, the virgin-vine, ard a great number of the Ilianne 
tribe, which mantle along the rocks of the ſouthern re- 

ions. 

s Were the earth covered with fuch vegetables it 
would be impoſſible to walk over it. When uninha- 
bited iſlands were diſcovered, fome were found clothed 
with foreſis, others in which there was nothing but 
herbage and ruſhes, others carpeted with moſſes ſimply, 
others, in great number, on which theſe ſeveral vege- 
tables were blended; but I do not know of a * r: 
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found to contain only ſhrubbery and liannes. Nature 
has placed this claſs on places not eaſily to be ſcaled, 
to facilitate aceeſs to man, a» | 

As to trees, though repleniſhed with a vegetative 
force which elevates them to a very conſiderable height, 
the greater part do not fend out their firſt branches but 
at a certain diſtance from the ground; ſo that though 
they form, on attaining. a certain degree of elevation, 
an interte>'*are impenetrable to the ſun, they leave how- 
ever about their roots avenues ſufficient to render them 
iracceſſible, ſo that the foreſts may be traverſed with 
eaie and expedition. | 

Such then are the general diſpofitions of vegetables 
upon the earth relatively to the occaſion which man had 
to range over it, The herbage ſerbes as a carpet to his 
feet, che ſhrubbery as a ſcaling ladder to his hands, and 
the trees are as ſo many parafols over his head. Nature, 
alter having eſtabl iſted thoſe propoſitions between them, 
has diſtributed them in all the varieties of ſituations, 
by beſtowing on them qualities the beſt adapted to mi- 
niſter to the neceſſities of man, and to compenſate in 
his favour the inconventenees of climate, 

Though this manner of ſtudying her works be now 
held in contempt: by moſt naturaliſts, to it however 
thall our reſearches be limited, We have juſt been 
conſidering plants according to their ſhape and ſize, 
alter the” manner of gardeners, we proceed farther to 
examine them as is done by the wood-ſeller, the huntſ- 
man, the carpenter, the fiſherman, the ſhepherd, the 


failor, nay, the noſegay- maker. It is of ſmall impor- 


tance whether we be learned, provided we ceaſe not to 
be men. x | | 

In the north, and on cold mountains, the pine, the 
fir, cedar, and moſt part of reſinous trees grow, which 
thelter man from the ſnows by the cloſeneſs of their 
foliage, and furniſh him in winter with torches and fuel 
for his fire-fide. The leaves of thoſe ever-green trees 
are filitorm, and thus adapted for reverberating the 


heat, and reſiſting the violent Winds that beat on elevated 


ſituations 


Mathiola"ſays, no ſubſtance is more Proper than the 
charcoal-of thoſe trees for promptly melting iron mine- 


rals in the vicinity of which they peculiarly thrive, 


They are loaded with moſſes, ſome ſpecies of which 
- catch 
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catch fire from the lighteſt ſpark. Being obliged on 


a certain occaſion to paſs the night in the lofty moun- 
tains of the Strait of Trento, where he was botanizing, 
he found a great quantity of larches (Iarix) bearded all. 
over, and completely whitened with moſs. The ſhep- 
herds, willing to amuſe him, ſet. fire to. the moſſes, . 
which was communicated with the rapidity of gunpow- 
der touched with the match. Amidſt the obſcurity of 
night, the flame and ſparks ſeemed to aſecud up to the 
very heavens, They diffuſed a very agreeable perfume. . 
He adds, that the beſt agaricum grows upon the larch, 
and that the arquebuſiers of his time made uſe of it for 
keeping up fire and making matches. Thus Nature, in 
crowning cold and ferruginous mountains with thoſe- 
vaſt vegetable torches, has placed the match in their 
branches, tinder at their foot, and the fteel. at their 
roots. | 

To the ſouth, on the contrary, trees preſent in their 
foliage, fans, umbrellas, paraſols. The latanier car- 
Ties each of it's leaves plaited as a fan, attached to a long 
tail, and fimilar, when completely diſplayed, to a radi-- 
ating ſun ef verdure. 'The leaf. of the banana re- 
ſembles a long and: broad- girdle, which undoubtedly 
procured for it the name of Adam's fig-tree. The mag- 
nitude of the leaves of ſeveral ſpecies of trees increaſes 
as we approach the line; that. of the cocoa-tree of the 
Sechelles Iſlands is from 12 to 15 feet long and 7 to 8 
broad: a ſingle one is ſuſficient to cover a. numerous 
family. | 

Nature has provided in thoſe climates paraſols for 
whole villages; for the fig-tree, denominated in India- 
the fig-tree of the Banians, grows on the very burning 
ſand of the ſea-ſhore, throwing ſhoots from the extre- 
mity of it's branches, which drop to the ground, there 
take root, and. form around the principal trunk, covered 
arcades, impervious to the rays of the fun.. 

In our temperate climates we experience a fimilar 
benevolence of Nature, In the warm and thirſty ſea- 
fon, ſhe beſtows upon us fruits replenifhed with re- 
freſhing juices, as cherries, peaches, melons; and as 
winter approaches, thoſe which warm. and comfort by 
their oils, as the almond and the walnut. She has 
placed other vegetables in humid and dry fituations, the 
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qualities of which are inexplicable on the principles of 


our phyſics, but which admirably. harmonize with the 
neceſlitics of the men who. inhabit thoſe 3 Along 
the water ſide grow the plants and trees which are drieſt, 
lighteſt, and conſequently belt adapted to- the purpoſe 


of croſſing the ſtream, as reeds and ruſhes, It requires. 


but a moderate bundle of ruſhes to. bear the weight of 


a heavy man upon the water. On the banks of the 
northern lakes are produced enormous birch-trees, the 


birch of a ſingle one being ſufficient to form a large 
canoe, it is ſimilar. to leather in pliancy, and. fo incor- 
ruptible by humidity, that in Ruſſia L have ſeen ſome 
of it extracted from under the earth which covered 


powder magazines, perfectly ſouna, though it. had lain 


there from the.time of. Peter. the Great; 


It we may depend: on the teſtimony of Pliny and. 


Plutarch, there were found at Rome, 400 years a ter 
the death of. Numa, the books that great King bad com- 


manded to be depoſited with his body in the tomb. The 


body was conſumed, but the books on philoſophy and 


religion, were in. ſuch preſervation, that Petilius, che 


pretor, undertook to read them by command of the 
ſenate. On the report he made of their contents, they 
were ordered to be burnt. They were written on the 


bark of the birch-tree, which conſiſts of an accumula- 


tion of ten or twelve ſheets, white and thin like paper, 
the place of which it ſupplied to the ancients.. 

Nature preſents to: man different trajectiles on dif- 
ferent ſhores, On the banks of the rivers.of India the 
bamboo, an enormous reed, riſes ſometimes to the 
height, of ſixty feet,. and ſwells to the fize of a-man's 


thigh; in the Maldivia Iflands,, the cocoa-tree, of all. 


others moſt uſeful to mariners, grows onthe ſhores of 
the ſeas moſt frequented by men of that deſeription. 
Before the cocoa-nut comes to perfect maturity, it con- 
tains a liquor which is an excellent antiſcorbutic. Ts it 
not then a miracle of Nature that this fruit; repleniſh- 
ed with ſuch milk, ſhould come to a perſection on the 
barren ſand, and within the waſhing of the briny deep? 
Nay, it is only on the brink of the ſea that the tree 
which bears it arrives at it's higheft beauty; for feware 
to be ſeen in the interior.of countries, AY 
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The care of Providence in contriving a ſupply for 
the thirſt of man in fultry places is no leſs worthy of 
admiration, Nature has placed amidſt the burning 
ſands of Africa a plant whoſe leaf, twiſted round like 
a cruet, is always filled with a large glaſs-full of freſh- 
water; the gullet of this cruet is ſhut by the extremity of 
the leaf idelf, ſo as to prevent the water from evapo- 
rating. She has planted on ſome parched diſtrits of 
the ſame country a great tree, called by the negroes 
Boa, the trunk of which, of a prodigious bulk, is na- 
turally hollowed like a ciſtern, In the rainy ſeaſon 
it receives it's fill of water, which continues freſh and 
cool in the greateſt heats, by means of the tufted foliage 
which crowns it's ſummit. Finally ſhe has placed ve- 
getibie fountains on the parched rocks of the Antilles. 
There is commonly found on them a lianne; called the 
water-lianne, ſo full of ſap, that if you cut a ſingle 
branch of it, as much water is immediately diſcharg- 
ed as a man can drink at a draught : it is perfectly pure 
and limpid. 

In the ſwamps of the Bay of Campeachy travellers 
ſind relief of another kind. Thoſe ſwamps are inun- 


dared in the rainy ſeaſon, and become ſo parched in 


dry weather, that many huntſmen who miſs their way 
in the foreſts actually periſh with thirſt, The celebrat- 
el traveller Dampier relates that he ſeveral times ef. 
caped this calamity by means of a very extraordinary 
ipecies of vegctation to be found on the trunk of a kind 
of pine very common ; 1: reſembles leaves piled one 
over another in tiers, and on account of it's form, and 
of the tree on which it grows, he calls it the pme-apple. 
This apple is full of water, ſo that on piercing it at the 
baſis, there immediately ftows from it a good pint of 
clear and wholeſome water, 

Such are in part the precautions employed by Provi- 
d:nce for compeniating, in favour of man, the incon- 
veniencies of every climate, by oppoling to the qualities 
ol the elements contrary qualities in vegetables. I 


| ſhall purfue them no farther, for I believe the ſubject 


to be inexhauſtible, I am perſuaded every latitude and 
ſeaſon has it's own appropriate to it, and that every 


parallel varies them in every degree of longitude, 
| Fegetable 
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Vegetable Harmonies f Plants with Man. 


The infinity of vegetable relations of plants to man 
are the ſources of our arts, manufactures, commerce, 
and enjoy ments; we ſlall but juſi touch on a few of 
our natural and dire<} relations with which man has in- 
termingled nothing of his own, : 

To begin with their perfumes, man is the only ſen- 
fible being afle ted by theſe, Animals, it is granted, 
eſpecially bees and butterflies, have appropriate plants 
which attract or repel them by their emanations, bur 
thele allections ſeem to be connected with their neceſ- 
ſities. Man alone is lenfible to the perſume and luſtre 
of flowers, independently of all animal appetite, The 
domeſtie dog, who aſſumes ſo powertul a tincture of 
the manners and taſtes of man, appears totally inſenſi- 
ble to that en joy ment. The impreſſion which flowers 
make upon us ſeems connected with ſome moral affce- 
tion, ſome enlivening while others diſpoſe us to me- 
lanchely, without our being able to alliga any other 
reaſons for it than thoſe unfolded in examining ſome 
general laws of Nature, | 

Inſtead of diſtinghiſting them as yellow, red, blue, 
violet, we might divide them into gay, ſerious, or me- 
lancholy : their eharatter'1s fo expreſſive, that lovers 
in the Eaſt employ their ſhades to deſcribe the different 
degrees of their paſlion. Nature makes frequent uſe 
of it relatively to us with the {ame intention, When 
the wants to keep us at a diſtance from a marſhy and 
unwholcſome place, ſhe ſcatters there poiſonous plants, 
ot vingy colours and offenſive ſmells; but their num- 
ber is of no great extent, The carth is clothed with 
flowers moſtly of pleaſing hues and 1 The 
fimple aggregation of flowers is a ſubject ſo vaſt, ſo 
rich, as to preſent ample employment ſor the whole 
liſc of the moſt famous botanift in Europe, by daily 
diſcovering to him ſome new beauty within a league of 
his own habitation, All the art with which jewellers dif. 
pole their gems diſappears beſore that which Nature 
diſplays in the aſſortment of flowers, 


Walking 
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Walking with J. J. Rouſſeau one day, I ſhewed him 
the flowers of different trefoils which I had picked up, - 
ſome diſpoſed in crowns, half-crowns, ears, ſheaves, 

with colours endletsly varied. While yet on their 
ſtems they had beſides other aggregations, with the 
you frequently-oppoſed to them in colours and forms. 

-alked whether botaniſts gave themſelves any trouble 
about thoſe harmonies : he told me no, but that he ad- 
viſed a young painter of Lyons to learn botany, with a 
particular view to-ſtudy'in it the forms and aſſemblages 
of flowers, who had thus become one of the moſt cele-- 
brated pattern-drawers in Europe. 

It is remarkable that odoriferous flowers grow at the 
foot of man, or at leaſt within reach of his hand; they 
are placed-on-herbage, or on ſhrubbery, as the helio- 
trope, pink, gillyflower, violet, role, - and lilach.. 
Nothing fimilar grows on the lofty trees of our foreſts; . 
and if ſome brilliant flowers are diſplaged on certain 
tall trees of foreign countries, they have no very plea: - 
fant ſmell... I may be miſtaken in ſome of my obſer. 
vations, but general conſequences deduced from them 
demonſtrate to man the invariable intentions of benevo. 
lence in the AuTHor of Nature, The varieties of 
their adaptation reflect mutual light; the means are dif- 
ferent, but the end is conſtantly the fame. That good: 
neſs which has placed fruit for the nouriſhment of man 
within reach of his hand, muſt have likewiſe diſpoſed 
his noſegay with fimilar attention to his conveniency, 

On the other relations of plants with the habitation : 
of man, from their greatneſs and attitude, I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, there are few of them but what are capable of 
embelliſhing his field, his roof, or his wall; the vict- 
nity of man is beneficial to many plants. 


Animal Harmcenies of Plants with Man. 


Nature, not ſatisfied with having given to man a 
bower, and a carpet, loaded with fruit, furniſhed him 
alſo, in the vegetable order itſelf, with the means of 
defence againſt the depredations of wild beaſts by night: 
ſhe has encloſed him with a prickly ſhrubbery, The 
farther we advance ſouthward we find the greater variety 


in 
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in the ſpecies of theſe; but we. ſee few, if any thorny 
ſhrubs in the north, there being there no orchards to 
deſend. They ſeem to be produced in both Indies for 
all fituations. Though L have. been only on the ſelvage, 
as I may ſay, of thoſe countries, I have ſeen many ſuch 
ſhrubs, the ſtudy of which preſented. a variety of curi- 
ous remarks to the naturaliſt. 

Among others, I particularly noticed one in a garden 
on the Iſle of France; which appeared proper for com- 
poſing a fence impenetrable to. the ſmalleſt of quadru- 
peds, It riſes in form of a ſtake about the thickneſs of 
a man's arm, quite ſtraigbt, without branches, and 
bearing no verdure except a ſmall bunch of leaves on 
it's ſummit. It's bark is briſtled with very ſtrong and 
ſharp prickles.. Tt attains the height of ſeven or eight 
feet, and grows as thick above as below. A ſeries of 
theſe ſhrubs; planted cloſe to each other, would form 2 
real palliſado, without the ſmalleſt interval. The 
opuntia and the taper, ſo common under the torrid zone, 
are armed with prickles ſo keen, that they pierce the 
foles of your ſhoes if you venture to walk over them. 
There is not a tiger, lion, or elephant, that dares to 

roach. them. ere is another ſpecies of thorn in the 
Efand of Ceylon, which is employed as a defence againſt 
even man himſelf. According to Robert Knox, che 
avenues of the Iſland of Ceylon are blockaded only 
with faggots of thoſe thorns. | | 

In vegetables man finds protection not only againſt 
ferocious animals, but reptiles and inſects. Father du 
Tertre aſſerts that he found, at the foot of a tree, in 
Guadaloupe, a ag an, plant, the ſtem of which re- 
fembled a ſerpent; but he was much more ſurprized on 

erceiving ſeven or eight ſnakes lying dead around it. 
110 communicated this diſcovery to a medical man, who, 
by means of it, performed many wonderful cures in 
caſes of perſons bitten by thoſe dangerous reptiles, It 
is generally diffuſed over the Antilles Iſlands, and known 
by the name of ſnake-wood. It is likewiſe found in 

the Eaſt-Indies. Linſchoten aſcribes to it the ſame 
figure and qualities. | 

In our climates we have vegetables which preſent 
ſtrange correſpondencies and contraſts with reptiles. 
Pliny ſays ſerpents are fond of the Juniper and fennel, 


but 
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but are rarely found under the fern, trefoil, aſh-weed, 
or rue, and that betony kills them. Other plants deſtroy 
flies, ſuch as certain ſpecies of the dionza, Thevenot 
aſſures us that in the Indies grooms defend their horſes 
trom tlies, by rubbing them every morning with the 
flowers of the pumpion, The fleabane, which bears 
black and ſhining grains reſembling a Kea, clears the 
houle of that vermin, if Dioſcorides i; to be credited, 
The ſechium, which has it's ſeed formed like the head of 
a viper, is fatal to thoſe reptiles, It is probable, that 
from ſuch con gurations mer, in the carlier ages of the 
world, diſcovered the relations and oppoſitions between 
plants and animals. I am diſpoſed to believe that each 
genus of infect has it's deſtructive vegetable with which 
we are unacquainted. In general, ail vermin ſhun 


perfume. 


Human, or elementary, Harmonies of Plants. 


All plants have certain relations to the neceſſities of 
man, and ſerve him either for clothing, ſhelter, plea- 
ſure, medicine, or at leaſt fuel, Some uſeleſs with us, 
are in high eſtimation in other parts of the world, The 
Egyptians pray for a plendiful crop of nettles, from 
the ſeeds of which they extract an oil, while the ſtem 
furniſhes them with a thread which they weave into 
excellent cloth, 

Corn, the general ſubſiſtence of the humam race, is 
not produced by vegetables of lofty flature, but by 
ſimple graſſes, The principal ſupport of human life is 
borne on herbage, and expoſed to the mercy of every 
breath of wind. Had we ourſelves been-entruſted with 
the ſaſety of crops, we ſhould not have failed to place 
them on great trees; but in this, as in every thing elſe, 
we are bound to admire Divine Providence, and miſ- 
truſt our own wiſdom, Had our harveſts been the pro- 
duce of foreſts, in the event of theſe being deſtroyed by 
war, or let on fire through our own 1mprudence, or 
rooted up by the winds, or ravaged by inundations, 
whole ages would have been requiſite to re- produce 
them in a country. Farther, the fruits of trees are 
much more liable to drop off than the teeds of graſtes, 
The graſſes carry their 3 in an ear, in many caſes 
ſurmounted by liule beards, which do not defend one 
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teeds from the birds, as Cicero ſays, but which ſerve 
as 1o many little roots to ſhelter them from rain, which 
eannot drown them, as it does flowers radiated, 1n diſks, 
roſes, and umbels, the forms of which however are 
adapted to certain places and ſeaſons ; but thoſe of the 
graſes are adapted to every expoſure, 

When borne in flowing and drooping plumes, as 
thoſe of moſt graſſes of hot countries, they are ſheltered 
from the heat of the ſun, and when collected into an 
car, as thoſe of moſt graſſes of cold countries, they re- 
flect his rays on at lealt one fide, Farther, by the ſup- 
pleneſs of their ſtems, ſtrengthened by joints from diſ- 
tance to diſtance, and by their filitorm and capillaceous 
leaves, they eſcape the violence of the winds, Their 
weakneſſes avails them more than ſtrength does the 
great trees. Like ſmall fortunes, they are re-ſown and 
multiplied by the very ſame tempeſts which lay waſte 
the vaſt foreſts, 

They farther reſiſt che effect of exceſſive dryneſs by 
the length of their roots, which go in queſt of moiſture 
a great way under ground; and though their leaves are 
narrow, they have them in ſuch numbers, that the 
cover the face of the ground with plants endleſsly mul. 
tiplied. At the flighteft ſhower you ſee them all rear 
themſelves into the air, at their extremities, as if they 
were ſo many claws, They even reſiſt conflagration, 
which conſumes ſo many trees in the foreſt, I have 
ſeen countries in which they every year ſet the herbage 
on fire 1n the ſeaſon of the drought, recover themſelves 
as ſoon as it rained with the moſt lovely verdure, 
Though this fire be ſo active as frequently to devour, 
root and branch, the trees which come into contact 
with it, the roots of herbage ſuſtain no great injury. 

They have, moreover, the faculty of re-producin 
themſelves in three different ways, by ſhoots, which 
puſh away from their roots, by creeping branches, 
which they extend to a diſtance, and by grains ex- 
tremely volatile or indigeſtible, which the winds and 
animals fcatter about on every fide. The greateſt part 
of trees, on the contrary, naturally regenerate them- 
ſelves only by their ſeeds, Add to the general advan- 
tages of praſſes, an aſtoniſhing variety of — in 
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but are rarely found under the fern, trefoil, aſh-weed, 
or rue, and that betony kills them. Other plants deſtroy 
flies, ſuch as certain ſpecies of the dionza, Thevenot 
aſſures us that in the Indies grooms defend their horſes 
trom tlies, by rubbing them every morning with the 
flowers of the pumpion. The fleabane, which bears 
black and ſhining grains reſembling a fiea, clears the 
houle of that vermin, if Dioſcorides i; to be credited, 
The echium, which has it's ſeed formed like the head of 
a viper, is fatal to thoſe reptiles, It is probable, that 
from ſuch con gurations mer, in the earlier ages of the 
world, diſcovered the relations and oppoſitions between 
plants and animals. I am diſpoſed to believe that each 
genus of infect has it's deſtructive vegetable with which 
we are unacquainted. In general, ail vermin ſhun 


perfume. 


Human, or elementary, Harmonie of Plants. 


All plants have certain relations to the neceſſities of 
man, and ſerve him either for clothing, ſhelter, plea- 
ſure, medicine, or at leaſt fuel, Some uſeleſs with us, 
are in high eſtimation in other parts of the world. The 
Egyptians pray for f crop of nettles, from 
the ſeeds of which they extract an oil, while the ftem 
furniſhes them with a thread which they weave into 
excellent cloth, 

Corn, the general ſubſiſtence of the humam race, is 
not produced by vegetables of lofty flature, but by 
ſimple graſſes, The principal ſupport of human life is 
borne on herbage, and expoſed to the mercy of every 
breath of wind. Had we ourſelves been-entruſted with 
the ſafety of crops, we ſhould not have failed to place 
them on great trees; but in this, as in every thing elſe, 
we are bound to admire Divine Providence, and miſ- 
truſt our own wiſdom, Had our harveſts been the pro- 
duce of foreſts, in the event of theſe being deftroyed by 
war, or tet on fire through our own imprudence, or 
rooted up by the winds, or ravaged by inundations, 
whole ages would have been requiſite to re-produce- 
them in a country. Farther, the fruits of trees are 
much more liable to drop off than the feeds of graſſes. 
The grafles carry their flowers in an ear, in many caſes 
ſur mounted by little beards, which do not defend 25% 
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feeds from the birds, as Cicero ſays, but which ſerve 
as ſo many little roofs to ſhelter them from rain, which 
eannot drown them, as it does flowers radiated, in diſks, 
roſes, and umbels, the forms of which however are 
adapted to certain places and ſeaſons ; but thoſe of the 
graifes are adapted to every expoſure, | 

When borne in flowing and drooping plumes, as 


thoſe of moſt graſſes of hot countries, they are ſhekered 


from the heat of the fun, and when colleRed into an 
ear, as thoſe: of moſt graſſes of cold countries, they re- 
flect his rays on at lealt one fide, Farther, by the ſup- 
pleneſs of their ſtems, ſtrengthened by joints from diſ- 
tance to diſtance, and by their filitorm and capillaceous 
leaves, they eſcape the violence of the winds. 'Their 
weakneſſes avails them more than ſtrength does the 
great trees, Like ſmall fortunes, they are re-ſown and 
multiplied by the very ſame tempeſts which lay waſte 
the vaſt foreſts, 

They farther reſiſt the effect of exceſſive dryneſs by 
the length of their roots, which go in queſt of moiſture 
a great way under ground; and though their leaves are 
narrow, they have them in ſuch numbers, that the 
cover the face of the ground with plants endleſsly mu 
tiplied. At the ſlighteſt ſhower you ſee them all rear 
themſelves into the air, at their extremities, as if they 
were ſo many claws, They even reſiſt conflagration, 
which conſumes ſo many trees in the foreſt, I have 
ſeen countries in which they every year ſet the herbage 
on fire in the ſeaſon of the drought, recover themſelves 
as ſoon as it rained with the moſt lovely verdure, 
Though this fire be ſo active as frequently to devour, 
root and branch, the trees which come into contact 
with it, the roots of herbage ſuſtain no great injury. 

They have, moreover, the faculty of re-producin 
themſelves in three different ways, by ſhoots, which 
puſh away from their roots, by creeping branches, 
which they extend to a diſtance, and by grains ex- 
tremely volatile or indigeſtible, which the winds and 
animals fcatter about on every fide. The greateſt part 
of trees, on the contrary, naturally regenerate them- 
ſelves only by their ſeeds. Add to the general advan- 
tages of graſſes, an aſtoniſhing variety of —— in 
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their florification and attitudes, which renders ther 
more proper than vegetables of any other claſs, to grow 
in every variety of ſituation, | 

It is in this coſmopolite family, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, that Nature has placed the principal ali. 
ment of man; ſor the various ſpecies of corns, on 
which ſo many human tribes ſubfilt, are only fo many 
2 of graſſes. There is no lard on the globe where 

ome kind of corn or another may not be raiſed: Corn 
alfords an abundant ſupply to all the neceſſities of man. 

With it's ſtraw he enjoys the means of lodging, cover- 
mg, warming himſelf, and of feeding his ſheep, cow, 
and horſe; with it's grain he can compound allments 

and liquors of every flavour, The northern nations 
brew it into beer, and diſtil from it ſtrong waters more 
potent than thoſe from wine; ſuch are the diſtillations- 
of Dantzick, The Chineſe“ extract from rice a wine 

as agreeable as the beſt wines of Spain, The Braſili- 
ans prepare their 0zcou with maize, In a word, with 
oats torrefied it is poſſible to compoſe a cream which 
ſhall have the pertume of the vanilla, If we unite” 
with theſe qualities thoſe of the other domeſtic plants, 
moſt of which likewiſe grow all over the earth, we 
hall find in them the ſavour of the clove, of pepper, of 
other ſpiceries; and without going farther than our 
own gardens, we ſhall be able to collect the delicacies 

ſcattered over the reſt of the vegetable creation, 

Nature having formed in general of a- mealy ſub- 
Nance the baſis of human life, has diffuſed it over all 
ſituations, on different ſpecies of graſſes; that after- 
wards, intending to add to this certain modifications re- 
lative to ſome humours of the human temperament, or 
to ſome influence of ſeaſon or of climate, ſhe has formed 
other combinations of it, which ſhe has depoſited in le 
guminous plants, ſuch as peaſe and beans, which the 
Romauscomprehended in the claſs of corn-plants; that, 
finally, ſhe has formed another ſort-of it, in the fruits 
of trees, as cheſtnuts,.or in roots, as potatoes, and other 
farinaceous under-ground vegetables, 

Thoſe adaptations of ſubſtance to every climate are 
ſo infallibly certain, that, in every country, the fruit 
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moſt common there is the beſt and moſt wholeſome, 
Hence [I preſume ſhe has followed the ſame plan with 
reſpect to medicinal plants; and that having diffuſed 
over various families of vegetables, virtues relative to 
our blood, nerves, or humours, ſhe has modified them 
in every country conformably to the diſeafes there gene- 
rated, and placed them in oppoſition with the particular 
characters of thoſe ſame diſeaſes, From the neglect of 
theſe obſervations, many doubts and diſputes have been 
excited reſpecting the virtues of plants, A ſimple, 
which in one country is an inlallible cure for a malady, 
may ſometimes increaſe it in another. The jeſuits- 
powder, which is the pounded bark of a 2 of freſh. 
water manglier of Mexico, is a remedy for the fevers of 
America, peculiar to damp and hot ſituations, but fre- 
quently fails when applied to thoſe of Europe. Every 
medicine is modified according tothe place, juſt as every 
malady is. 

I ſhall purſve this reflection no farther ; but if phyſi- 
cians would pay the attention to it which it merits, they 
muſt ftudy more carefully the plants of their own coun- 
try, andnot prefer as they generally do thoſe of foreign 
climates, which they muſt modity a thouſand different 
ways, to give them, as chance may direct, an adapta- 
tion to local remedies, When Nature has determined 
a certain ſavour in any vegetable, ſhe repeats it all over 
the earth with a variety of modifications, which do not 
however prevent our diſtinguiſhing it's principal virtue. 
Thus, having placed the cocklearia (ſeurvy-graſs) that 
223 anti- ſcorbutie, even on the foggy ſhores of 
Spitzbergen, ſhe has repeated it's ſavour and medicinal 
qualities, in the ereſſes of our brooks and gardens, We 
find in like manner the ſavour, ſmell, and medicinal 
qualities of our garlic, in the woods, barks, and moſſes 
of America,* 

Theſe conſiderations induce me to believe that the 
elementary characters of plants, and their entire con- 
figuration, are only ſecondary means, and that their 


principal 


* Garlic, the ſmell of which is ſo formidable to our fine ladies, is perFaps 
the molt infallible remedy in the world againſt che vapours, and all the nervous 


diſorders to which women are ſuhjet. Of this H have had repeated experl- 
ence. Nay Pliny ſays it is a cure for the epilepſy, 
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principal character is referable to the neceſſities of 
man. It would be uſeful to aſcertain the places to 
which the origin of cach alimentary plant might be re- 
ferred, I am of opinion, that Nature has placed in 
iſlands the ſpecies of plants moſt beautiful, and beſt 
adapted to the neceſſities of man. Firſt, iſlands are 
more favourable to the elementary expanſions of plants 
than the interior of continents, Secondly, their par- 
ticular temperature is 1o varied, that you find ſome of 
them in all the principal points of longitude and lati- 
tude, Finally, experience demonſtrates that European 
fruit-trees become more beautiful in ſome of the iſlands 
along the coaſt, than in the continent, 

I have ſpoken of the beauty of the cheſtnut-trecs of 
Corſica and Sicily: but Pliny informs us moſt of them 
had been imported from the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
He obſerves that the olive-trce, as well as ſeveral other 
plants, thrive only in the vicinity of the fta. All 
modern travellers confirm theſe obſervations. An 
anonymous Engliſh traveller poſctively aſlerts that no 
where on the continent are there to be {ound [ruit-trees, 
once to be compared, for magnitude or fertility, with 
thoſe of the Archipelago, notwithſtanding the careleſſ- 
neſs and indolence of the wretched poſſeſſors. 

Theſe obſervations might be extended even to birds 
and quadrupeds, more beautiful and varied in iſlands 
than any 5 e elle, The elephants held in higheft 
eſtimation in Aſia are thoſe of the iſland of Ceylon, 
The Indians believe them to be poſſeſſed of ſomeiking 
divine; nay more, they alledge that cther elephants 
acknowledge this ſuperiority, One thing 1s certain, 
they fetch a higherprice all over Afia than any others, 
In a word, travellers the moſt worthy of credit, aſſute 
us, that there is not a ſhallow in the ſeas between the 
tropics but what is diſlinguiſhed by ſome ſort of bird, 
crab, turtle, or fiſh, no where elſe to be found ſo varied 
or in ſuch abundance, I preſume Nature has thus 
ſcattered her choiceſt benefits over the iſlands, to allure 
men thither, and to pervade the earth. Thefe arc orly 
conjectures, I grant, but they rarely deceive us when 
founded on the wiidom and goodneſs of the AUuTHOR 
of Nature. 
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The fineſt ſpecies of corn, therefore, which is wheat, 
might be referred to Sicily, where in fact they pretend 
it was originally found. This much is certain, that 
corn is no where indigenous but in Sicily, 11 however 
it fill „ 1 it elf there ſpontaneoufly, as the 
ancients affirm. 

After having determin<d in the ſame manner the 
other human accommodations of the graſſes to different 
ſituations of ground, we might examine the graſſes 
which exhibit marked relatzons to our domeſtic ani- 
mals, the ox, horſe, ſheep and dog. We might cha. 
racterize them by the names of theſe animals. We 
ſhould have the gramen bovinum, equinum, cvinum, ca- 
ninum. The different ſpecies of theſe genera might 
afterwards be diſtinguiſhed by the names of the places 
where they are found by the animals; on the banks of 
rivers, among rocks, on ſands, on mountains; ſo that 
by the addition of the epithets, fuviatile, ſaxatile, are— 
noſum, montauum, you might ſupply in two words, 
all the verbole phraſeology of our botanical compoſi- 
tion, 

We might apportion the other graſſes to the quadru- 
peds of our joreſts, as che ſtag, hare, wild boar, and 
ſo on. Theſe firſt determinations would require cer- 
tain in{tructive and amuſing experiments to be made 
on the taſtes of animals; they would have no mixture 
of cruelty, unlike our modern phyſics, by which the 
v-retched animal is flead alive, poiſoned, or ſuffocated, 
to diſcover it's propenſities, Our experiments would 
fiudy their appetites, not their convulſions. Beſides, 
many ot thoſe preferred and rejected plants are already 
well-known to our ſhepherds, One of them ſhewed 
me, near Paris, a gramineous plant which ſattens ſheep 
more in a fortnight than the other ſpecies can do in 
two months, 'The moment the animals perceive it, 
they run aſter it with the utmoſt avidity, I do nat 
mean however to aſſert that each ſpecies o animal limits 
it's appetite to a fingle ſpecies of food. It is ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the order I am propoſing, that each of them 
gives, in eyery genus of plant, a decided pret-rence to 
ſome one ſpecies ; and this is fully confirmed by ex pe- 
rience. 

The great claſs of the gramineous plants being thus 
apportioned to man and animals, other plants would 
preſent ſtill greater facility in their appropriations, be- 
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cauſe they.are much leſs numerous, We ſhould have 
an order ſimple, eaſy, agreeable, and extenſive, which 
paſſing from man to animals, to vegetables, and to the 
elements, would diſcover the plants deſtined to our 
uſe, and that of other ſenſible beings, would render 
to each it's elementary relations, to the earth it's vege- 
table beauty, and repleniſh the heart of man with ad- 
mĩ ration and n This plan appears jo much the 
more contormable to that of Nature, that it is entirely 
comprehended in che benediction which it's AuTHoR 
ronounced upon our firſt parents. Gen. 4, 29, 30. 
his benediction is not confined, as far as man is con- 
cerned, to ſome primordial ſpecies in each genus, It 
1s extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, which 
converts itſelf into aliment fit for his uſe by means of 
the domeſtic animals. 
| 1 take delight in repreſenting to myſelf thoſe early 
ages of the world when men travellcd over the face of 
the earth, attended by thesr flocks and herds, laying 
the whole vegetable kingdom under contribution, The 
ſun going before them in ſpring invited them to ad- 
vance to the north, and to return with autumn bring- 
ing up his train, His annual courſe in the heavens 
ſeems to be regulated by the progreſs of man over the 
earth It is by regulating themſelves according to the 
annual courſe of the tun that certain 'Tartar-hordes 
Mill travel. 

What a ſpectacle muſt the virgin earth have pre- 
ſented to it's firſt inhabitants, while every thing was in 
its place, and Nature not yet degraded by the injudi- 
cious Jabours, or deſperate madncts of man! I ſup— 
poſe them taking their departure from the banks of the 
Indus on a progreſs northward, They firſt eroſſed the 
{nowy mountains of Bembcr, which like a rampart 
encompaſs the happy land of Cachemire, and ſe; arate 
it from the burning kingdom of Lavor, * They pre— 
ſented themſelves to their eyes like vali amphitheatres 
of verdure, clothed to the forth, with all the vegeta- 
bles of India, and to the north, with all thoſe of Eu- 
rope, They deſcended into the vaſt baſon which con- 
tains them, and beheld a part of the {rvit-trees «lined 
one day to enrich our orchards, The 1pricots of 


Media, 


* Conſult Bernicr's Deſcription of the Mogul Country. 
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Media, and the peach-trees of Perſia, ſkirted, with 
their deere. boughs, the lakes, and brooks of 
living water, which bedew their roots. On leaving 
the ever-green valleys of Cachemire, they quickly pe- 
netrated into the foreſts of Europe, and repoſed under 
the foliage of the ſtately beech and tuſted elm, which 
had as yet ſhaded only the loves of the feathered race, 
They croſſed the boundleſs meadows waſhed by the 
Irtis, reſembing oceans of verdure, here and there di- 
verſified with long beds of yellow lilies, with ſtripes of 
ginzeng, and tuits of broad-leaved rhubarb. Follow- 
ing the track of it's current, they plunged into the 
forelts of the north, under the majeſtic branches of the 
fir, and the moving foliage of the birch. 

What ſmiling valleys opened to their view along the 
rivers-ſide, and invited them to deviate from the road, 
by promiſing them objects ftill more lovely ! What 
hills enamelled with unknown flowers, and crowned 
with ancient and venerable trees, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to proceed no farther ! Arrived on the 
ſhores of the Icy Sea a new order_of things aroſe to 
view, There was now no more night, 'The ſun en- 
compaſſed the horizon round and round; and the miſts, 
difperſed through the air, repeated on dHerent planes 
the luſtre of his rays in rainbows of purple, and par- 
helions of dazzling radiance, But it the magnificence 
of the heavens was multiplied,” deſolation covered the 
face of the earth. The ocean was hoary with moun- 
tains of floating ice, which appeared in the horizon 
like towers and cities in ruin; and on the land, nothing 
was to be ſeen, in place of groves, but a wretched 
ſhrubbery blaſted by the winds, and inſtcad of verdant 
meads rocks clothed with moſs. Their flocks muſt there 
undoubtedly have periſhed, had not Nature ſtill made 
proviſion for the neceſlities of man. Thoſe ſhores were 
compaſied of maſiy beds of coal“. The ſeas ſwarmed 
with fiſhes, and the lakes with fowls, They muſt find 
among the animal tribes ſervants and afliſtants: the 
rein-deer appeared in the middle of the moſſes: ſhe 
preſented to thoſe wandering families the ſervices of 
the horſe in her agility, the fleece of the ſheep in her fur; 
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and ſhewing them, like the cow, her four teats, and but 


one nurſling, ſhe ſeemed to tell them that ſhe was deſ- 
tined like her to ſhare her milk with mothers oppreſſed 
by a tœo numerous offspring. 

The eaſtern part of the globe muſt firſt have at- 
tracted the attention of mankind. That place of the 


horizon where the ſun ariſes undoubtedly fixed their 


wondering eyes, at a period when no ſyſtem had in- 


terpoſed to regulate opinion. On ſeeing that great lu- 
minary arifing from day to day, in the ſame quarter of 


the heavens, they muſt have been perſuaded he there 


had a fixed habitation, and another where he ſct, as a 


place of reſt, Such imaginations, confirmed by the 
teſtimony of their eyes, were, it muſt be admitted, 


natural to men deſtitute of experience, who had at- 
tempted to erect a tower which 4hould reach to heaven, 


and who even in more ſcientific ages believed, as a 
point of religion, that the ſun was drawn about in a 
chariot by horſes, and retired every evening to repoſe 
in the arms of Thetis. I preſume they would be de- 
termined to go in queſt of him rather toward the eaſt 
than weſt, under the perſuaſion that they would greatly 
abridge their labour by advancing to meet him, 

This conyiflion, I am diſpoſed to think, leſt the 
weſt long in a deſerted fiate, under the very ſame lati- 


wdes which in the eaſt were ſwarming with inhabi- _ 


tants, and firſt ſent men in .crowds towards the eaſtern 
part of our continent, where the earlieſt and moſt po- 


pulous empire of the world, that of China, was formed. 


hat confirms me farther in the belief that the firſt 
men who advanced toward tic eaſt were engaged in 
this reſearch, and were in haſte to reach their object, 
is this, that having taken their dejarture from India, 
like the founders of other nations, they did not people 
the earth progreſſively, as Perha, Greece, Italy, and 


Gaul were ſucceflively, in a weſterly direction; but 


leaving deſert the vali and fertile countries of Siam, 
Cochin-china, and Tonquin, to this day half barba- 
Tous and uninhabited, they never gave up the purſuit till 


they were ſtopped by che Eaſtern Ocean; and they 


gave to the iſlands they perceived at a diſtance, and on 
which they did not for a long time acquire the ſkill to 
land, the name of Gepuen, now transformed into Ja- 


Pan, 
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pan, and which in the Chineſe language ſignifies, birth 
of the ſun, 6 

Father Kircher * aſſures us, that when the firſt Je- 
ſuit aſtronomers arrived in China, and there reformed 
the calendar, the Chineſe believed the ſun and the 
moon to be no bigger than they appear to the eye; 
that on ſetting they retired to a deep cave, from which 
they iſſued next day at the time of riſing; and, finally, 
that the earth was a plane and ſmooth ſurface. Tacitus, 
in his hiſtory of 6 | 
the weſtern nations, who affirmedthat toward the north- 
weſt the ſun went to bed, and that they could hear the 
noiſe he made on plunging into the waves. 

From the eaſt, then, the orb of day firſt attracted 
the curioſity of mankind, There were likewiſe tribes 
which directed their courſe toward that point of the 
globe, taking their departure from the ſouthern part of 
India. Theſe advanced along the peninſula of Ma- 
lacca; and familiarized with the ſea, which they coaſted 
moſt of the way, they were induced to avail themſelves 
of the united accommodation the two elements pre- 
ſent to travellers, by navigating from iſland to iſland, 
and thus pervaded that vaſt belt of iſlands Nature has 
thrown into the torrid zone, like a bridge interſected 
by canals, to facilitate the communication of the two 
worlds, \When retarded by tempeſts or contrary winds, 
they drew their barks aſhore, caſt a tew ſeeds into the 
ground, reaped the crop, and deferred their re-embark- 
ation till fairer weather, and a featon more favourable, 
encouraged them to venture to ſea again. 

Thus it was that the early mariners performed their 
voyages, and that the Phenicians, employed by Necho 
King of Egypt, made the circvit oft Africa in three 
years, departing by way of the Red-Sea, and returning 
by the Mediterranean, according to Herodotus, book 
iv. 

The firſt navigators, when they no longer ſaw iſlands 
in the horizon, paid attention to the ſeeds which the 
ſea caſt upobd the ſhore, and to the flight of the birds 


-withdrawing from it. On the faith of theſe indications, 


they dire ed their courſe, and diſcovered numberleſs 


O 2 lands, 


* See China illetirated, chap. ia. 
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iſlands, all of which invited them to land, by preſent- 
ing ſome attractive accommodation, In theſe iſlands, 
the woods, hills, and downs, maintained ſome animal, 
naturally ſamiliar and gentle, but which becomes ſa- 


vage only {rom the cruel experience it zcquires of man. 


They ſaw fluttering around, as they diſembarked on 
their ſtrands, the filken-winged birds of paradiſe, the 
blue pigeons, the cacatocs all over white, the lauris 
all red. Every new iſland tendered them ſome new pre- 
ſent; crabs, ſ\.ſhes, ſhells, pearl-oyſters, lobſters, tur- 


tles, ambergris; but the moſt agreeable, beyond all 
doubt, were the vegetables. When they diſcovered a 


tree laden with unknown fruit, they gathered ſome 
branches of it, and ran to meet their companions-with 
ſhouts of joy, exhibiting this new benct of Nature. 
From thoſe early voyages and ancient culioms Las 
been diffuſed over all nations, the practice of conſult— 
ing the flight of birds belore engaging in any enter- 


prize, and that of going to mcet firangers with the 


branch of a tree in the hand, in token of peace, and 
of joy at ſight of a preſent from Heaven, Theſe 
cuſtoms Rill exiſt among the iflanders of the South- 
Sea and the free tribes of America, But not truit- 
trees alone fixed the attention of the firſt men, If 
tome heroic action, or ſome irreparable difafter, had 
excited admiration, or in{j,ired regret, the tree ad- 
Joining was ennobled by it. They prelerred it, with 
thoſe fruits of virtue or of love, to ſuch as produced 
food or perfume. Thus in the iſlands of Greece and 
of Italy, the laurel became the ſymbol of triumph, 


and the cypreſs that of eternal ſorrow. The oak ijvp- 


plied crowns of undecaying honour to the well-deſery- 
ing citizen, and fimple graſſes decorated the brov's of 
the men who had ſaved their country. O Romans! ye 
were a people worthy of the empire of the world, in 
that ye opened to every one of your ſubjects the career of 
virtuous exertion, and culled the moit common plants 
of the field to ſerve as the badge of immortal glory, 
that a crown {or the head of virtue might be found on 
every ſpot of the globe. 

By ſimilar attractions, from iſland to iſland, the na- 
tions of Aſia made their way to the New World, where 
they landed on the ſhores of Peru, Thither they car- 
ried the name of children of that ſun whom they were 

purſuing. 
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purſuing. This brilliant chimera emboldened them to 
attempt the paſſage to America, It was not diftipated 
till they reached the ſhores of the Atlantic ocean: but 
it diffuſed itſelt over the whole continent, where moſt of 


the chiefs of the nations ſtill aſſume the title of chil- 
dren of the ſun, * | 


Mankind, encompaſſed-with ſo many bleſſings, con- 


tinues to be wretched, Animals live in abundance and 
liberty, the greateſt part without labour, all at peace with 
their ſpecies, all united to the objects of their choice, and 
enjoying the felicity of re-perpe:uating themſelves by 
their families; whereas more than the halt of mankind 
is doomed to celibacy, The other half curſes the bonds 
which have matched him. The greater part tremble 
at the thought of rearing x progeny, feartul of being 
incapable to provide for them; while many, in order 
to ſupport themſelves, are ſubjected to painful labours, 
and reduced to be ſlaves to their tellow-ereatures, 


Whole nations are expoſed to periſh by famine: others, 


deſtitute of territory, are piled on each other, while 
the greateſt part of the globe is a wilderneſs, 

There are many lands which never have been culti- 
vated ; but none known to Europeans, which has not 
been polluted with human blood. The very ſolitudes 
of the ocean gulp down into their abyſſes veſſels filled 
with men, ſunk to the bottom by the hands of men. 
In cities, apparently ſo flouriſhing by arts and monu- 
ments, pride, craft, ſuperſtition, impiety, violence and 
perfidy, are in- a ſtate of inceſſant warfare, and keep 
the wretched inhabitants in perpetual alarm. The 
more ſociety is poliſhed in them, the more numerous 
and cruel are the evils which oppreſs them, Is the in- 
duſtry of man there moſt exerted, only becauſe he is 
there moſt miſerable? Why ſhould the empire of the 
N have been conferred on the fingle animal which 

ad not the government of it's own paſſions? How 
comes it that man, feeble and tranſitory, ſhould be ani- 
mated by paſſions at once ferocious and generous, deſ- 
Picable and immortal? How is it that, born without in- 


ſtinct, 


* Ido not mean to am, however, that America was peopled only from 
the iflands of the South Sea, 1 believe that a paſſage was opened into it 
lixewife by the north of Alia and of Furope. Nature always prefents to man- 
Kind different means for the attainment of the ſame end; but the principal 
population of the New World came from the iſlands of the South Sea. 
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ſtinct, he ſhould have been able to acquire ſuch various 
knowledge? He has happily imitatcd all the arts of Na- 
ture, except that of being happy. All the traditions 
of the human race have preferved the origin of theſe 
ſtrange contradic':ons, but religion alone unfolds to 
us the cauſe of them, She informs us that. man is of 
a different order from the reſt of 2nimals; that bis 
reaſon perverted has given offence to the AuTHor of 
the Unixerſe; that as a juſt puniſhment he has been leſt. 
to the direction of his own underſtanding; that he is. 
capable of forming his reaſon only by the ftudy of 
univerlal reaſon, ci!:;layed in the works of Nature, and 
in the hopes which virtue inf} ires; that by ſuch means 
alone be can be nabled to riſe above the animal, be. 
neath the level of which he is ſunk, and to re-aſcend,, 
itep by ſtep, along the ſteepy declivity of the celeſtial 
mountain from which ke has been precipitated, 

Happy is he in theſe days who, inſtead of rambling 
over the world, can live remote from mankind! Happy 
the man who knovs nothing beyond the circumſerence 
of his own horizon, and to whom even the next vil- 
lage is an unknown land! He has not placed his affec. 
tions on objects which he muſt never more behold, 
vor leſt his reputation at the mercy of the wicked, 
He believes that innocence reſides in hamlets, honour 
in palaces, and virtue in temples. His glory and his 
religion conſiſts in communicating happineſs to thoſe 
around him, If he beholds not in bis garden the 
frnits of Afia or the ſhady groves of America, he cul- 
tivates the plants which delight his wiſe and children, 
He has no nccd of the monuments of architecture to 
dignify and embelliſh his landſcape, A tree under the 
ſhade of which a. virtuous man, is reclined to reft ſug- 
| was to him ſublime recollections; the poplar in the 
oreft recals to his mind the combats of Hercules; 
and the foliage of the oak reminds him of the crown- 


ing garlancs of che Capitol. 
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STUDY TWEEFTH. 


* 


OF SOME MORAL LAWS OF NATURE. 


WEAKNESS OF REASON; OF FEELING; PROOFS 
OF THE DIVINITY, AND OF THE IMMORTALI- 
TY OF THE SOUL, FROM FEELING. 


It is one of the great calamities of human life, that 
in proportion as we approach the ſource of truth, it 
lies away from before us; and that when by chance 
we are enabled to catch ſome of it's ſmaller ramifica- 
tions, we are unable to remain conftantly attached to 
them, Whezcfore has the ſentiment which yeſterday 
exalted me to heaven at ſight of a new relation of Nu. 

ture—wheretore has it diſappeared to day? Archimedes 
did not remain always in an ecſtaſy from the difcoyery 
of the relations of metals in the crown of King Hiero. 

He after that made other diſcoveries more congenial to 
his mind; fuch as that of the cylinder circumſcribed 
within the ſphere, which he gave directions to have en- 
ee on his tomb. Pythagoras contemplated at 
ength with indiſterence the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, 
for the diſcovery of which he had vowed, it is faid, 
a whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recolle@ that 
when I firſt became maſter of the demonſtration of 
roſe ſublime truths, I experienced a delight almoſt as 
lively as that of the great men who were the firſt in- 
ventors of them. Wheretore is it extinguiſhed? Why 
do I this day ſtand in need of novelties to procure me 
pleaſure? The mere animal is in this reſpe& happier 
than we are; what pleaſed him yeſterday will likewiſe 
give him pleafure to-morrow, he fixes for himſelf a 
boundary which he never exceeds; what is ſufficient 
for him always appears to him beautitul and good. 
The ingenious bee conſtructs commodious cells, but 
never dreams of rearing ttiumphal arches; or obeliſks, 
to decorate her waxen city, A cottage was in like 
manner ſufficient ſor man, in order to be as well lodg- 


ed 
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ed as a bee, What need had he of five orders of ar- 


chiteflure, of pyramids, of towers, of kioſques? 

What then is the verſatile faculty called reaſon, 
which I employ in obſerving Nature? It is, ſay the 
ſchools, a perception of correſpondencies which el- 
ſentially diſtinguiſhes man from the beaſt. Man en- 
joys reaſon, and the beaſt is merely governed by in- 
ftint, Put if this inſtinct always points out to the 
animal what is beſt adapted to it's ſituation, it is there- 
bore likewile a reaſon, and a reaſon more precious than 
ours, as belag invariable, and acquired without the 
aid of long and painful experience. To this the phi- 
loſophers of the laſt age replied, that the proof of the 
want of reaſon in bea'ts is, that they act always in the 
fame manner; thus they concluded, from the very 
perfection of their reaſon, that they had none. Hence 
we may ſee to what a degree great names, ſalaries, and 
aſſociations, may give currency to the greateſt abſur- 
dities; for the argument of thoſe philoſophers is a 
direct attack on the Supreme Intelligence itſelf, which 
is invariable in it's plans as animals are in their in- 
{tint, If bees uniformly conſtruct their cells of the 
lame figure, it is becauſe Nature always makes bees of 
the ſame character, 

I do not mean however to affirm that the reaſon of 
beaſts and that of man is the ſame: ours is without 
diſpute much more extenſive than the inſtinct 
of each animal in particular; but if man is en- 
dowed with an univerſal reaſon, muſt it not be becauſe 
his wants are univerſal? He likewiſe diſcerns, it is true, 
the wants of other animals; but may it not be rela- 
tively to himſelt that he has made this his ſtudy ? If the 


dog gives himſelf no concern about the oats of the 


horſe, it is perhaps becauſe the horſe is not ſubſer- 
vient to the wants of the dog. 


We poſſeſs, notwithſtanding, natural adaptations pe- 


culiar to ourſelves, ſuch as the art of agriculture and 


the uſe of fire. The knowledge of theſe undoubtedly 
would demonſtrate our natural ſuperiority, were it 
not alſo a proof of our wretchednels, Animals are 
under no neceſſity to kindle fires or to caſt ſeed into 
the ground, for they are clothed and fed by the hand 
of Nature. Beſides, many of them have faculties far 
ſuperior to our ſciences, which are, to ſay truth, fo. 
reign 
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reign to us. Another mortiſy ing inſufficiency pre- 
ſents itſelf, when philoſophy attempts to employ, in 
combating the Intelligence of Nature, that very rea- 
ſon which can be of no uſe but to diſcern it. What 
plauſible arguments are detailed reſpecting the danger 
of the paſſions, the frivolity of human liſe, the loſs of 
fortune, of honour, of children! You can eaſily un- 
houſe me, divine Marcus Aurelius, and you too, ſcep- 
tical Montaigne; but you have not provided for me 
another home, You put the ſtaff ot philoſophy into 
my hand, and ſay to me, walk on intrepidly ; make 
the tour of the world, begging your bread; you are 
juſt as happy as we in our villas, with our wives, and 
reſpected by all around But here is an evil of 
which you had no foreſight, I have received in my 
own country calumny only as the reward of all my 
fervices; I have experienced nothiug but ingratitude 
on the part of my friends, and even of my patrons; 
I am ſolitary, and have no longer the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence; I am a prey to nervous diſorders, I ſtand in 
need of men, but my foul is troubled at tae fight of 
them, while J reflect on the fatal reaſons by which 
they are united, and feel that there is no poſſibility of 
intereſting chem, but by flattering their paſlions, and 
by becoming as vicious as they are, What good pur- 
pole does it ſerve to have ſtudied virtue? Ir ſhudders 
at fuch recollections, and even without any refle:tion, 
merely at the ſight of men. Tue firit thing that fails 
me is that very reaſon on which you deſire me to lean 
for ſupport, All your fire logic vaniſhes preciſely at 
the moment when L have moſt need of it. Death you 
tell me will cure every thing; but in order to die I 
have no occaſion for all this reaſoning; beſides, I do 
not drop in the vigour of life into the arms of death, 
but dying and reaſoning no longer, ſtill however ſeel- 


ing and ſuilering.“ 
O 3 | What 


* 'Thus re'igſon has greatly the ſuperiority over philoſophy, in as mich 
as ſhe lupports us not by our realon but by our rclignation. She would liave 
n; not on foot and ftirring about, but firetched on a bed of lan guiſty nn: 
not on the theatre of the world, but repoling at the foot ttovi uf the Fhrone 
at GOD; not tormented with folicitude about fiiturity, but content and 
compoſed. When hooks, honours, fortune, and fricuds fortake us. the pre- 
ſents us as a pillow (or our head, not the recollection of our frivolous and 


thcatrical 
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What 1s, once more, that reaſon of which we boaſt 
lo triumphantly ? As it is nothing more than the rela- 
tion of objects to our wants, it is reduced then to mere 
perſonal intereſt, This ſublime faculty farther under- 
* from the firſt moments of it's expanſion a ſhock 

o violent, that it is rendered in ſome ſort incapable 
of penetrating into the field of Nature. The maxims 
inſtilled into us from infancy, make a fortune, be the 
firft, are alone ſufficient to ſubvert our natural reaſon; 
they exhibit to us the juſt and unjuſt only as they ſtand 
related to our perſonal intereſts and ambition. Good 
cauſe we then have to miſtruſt reaſon, as from the very 
firſt ſtep it miſleads us in our reſearches after truth 
and happineſs, Let us enquire whether there is not 
in man ſome faculty more noble, more iavariable,. 
and of greater extent. 

Deſcartes lays down as the baſis of the firſt natural 
truths: 7 think, therefore I exit. As this philoſopher 
has acquired great reputation, merited belides by his 
knowledge in geometry, and above all by his virtues, 
his argument in proet of exiſtence has been greatly 
extolled, and dignified with the title of axiom. But 


this argument has not the generality of a fundamental 


principle, for it implicitly follows, chat when a man 
does not think, he ceaſes to exiſt, or at leaſt to have a 
proof of his exiftence. It follows farther, that the 
animal creation, to which Deſcartes denied the power 
of thought, had no proof they exiſted; and that moſt 
beings are in a ſtate of non-exiftence with reſpect to, 
us, as they excite ſimple ſer ſations merely, of forme, 
colours, and mgvements, without any reference to 
thought. Beſi“es, the refults of human thought having 
been frequently employed, from their verſatility, to lug- 
geſt doubts reſpecting the exiſtence of a Gop, and 
even of our own, as was the caſe with the ſceptic 
Pyrrho, this reaſoning, like all the operations of the 
human underſtanding, falls under well-grounded ſuſ- 
picion, | 
I ſubſtitute therefore, in place of the argument of 
Deſcartes, what appears to me more ſimple and gene- 
ral: I feel, therefore I exiſt, It extends to all our 
phy fical 
theatrical virtues, Lut that of our inſufficiency; and inſtead of the arrogant 


maxims of philoſophy, ſhe demands of us only calmneſs, peace, and filial 
confidence, | 
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phyſical ſenſations, which admoniſh us much more 
frequently of our exiſtence than thought does. It has 
for it's moving principle an unknown faculty of the 
foul, which I call /entiment, or mental feeling, to 
which thought itſelt muſt refer; for the evidence to 
which we attempt to ſubject all the operations of our 
reaſon is itſelf ſimply ſentiment, 

I ſhall firſt make it appear that this myſterious fa- 
culty differs eſſentially 004 phyſical ſenſations, and 
from the relations preſented to us by reaſon; it inva- 
riably blends in every thing we do; ſo that it is, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, human inſtinct. 

As to the differenee of ſentiment from phyſical ſen- 
ſation, it is evident Iphigenia at the altar gives us an 
impreſſion very different from that produced by the 
taſte of a fruit or the perfume of a flower; and as to 
that which diſtinguiſhes it from a proceſs of the un- 
derſtanding, certainly the tears and deſpair of Clytem- 
neſtra excite In us very different emotions from thoſe 
ſuggeſted by a ſatire, a comedy, or even, if you will, 
by a mathematical. demonſtration. Not but that rea- 
ſon may ſometimes iſſue in ſentiment when it preſents 
itſell with evidence; but the one is only,-with rela- 
tion to the other, what the: eye is with relation 
to the body, that is an intellectual viſion; beſides, 
mental ſeeling appears to be the retult-of laws of Na- 
ture, as reaſon is of political laws. 

I ſhall give no ſarther definition of this obſcure 
principle, but ſtate an oppoſition between it and rea- 


fon, Women, always nearer to Nature, from their 


very irregularities, . than men with their pretended v iſ- 
dom, never confound thefe two faculties; they diſtin. 
guiſh the firft by the name of ſenſibility, or ſentiment, 
by way of excellence, . becauſe it is the fource of our 
moſt dclicious affections; they guard againſt confound- 
ing; as moſt men do, the underſtanding and the heart, 
reaſon and ſentiment, The one frequently our, own 
work, the other always that of Nature. They differ 
ſo eſſentially from each other, that if you with to an- 
nihilate the intereſt of a work which abounds in ſen- 
timent, you have only to intzoduce an infuſion of rea 

ſoning. 2 
Reaſon produces many men of intelligence in ages 
pretended barbarous. Reaſon varies from age to age, 
and 
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and ſentiment is always the ſame. The errors of rea 
ſon are local and changeable, but the truths of ſenti 
ment are invariable and univerſal. We frequently 
ſtand in need of many combinations, for the purpoſe 
of bringing to light ſome concealed reaſon of Nature; 
but the ſimple and pure ſentiments of repoſe, peace, 
or gentle melancholy, which ſhe inſpires, come to us 
without effort. 

Reaſon, I grant, procures for us pleaſures of a cer- 
tain kind; but if ſhe diſcovers ſome ſmall portion of 
the order of the univerſe, ſhe exhibits alſo our own 
deſtruction attached to the laws of it's preſervation 
ſhe prefents\at once evils paſt and to come; and fur- 
niſhes arms to our paſſions while ſhe is demonſtrating 
their inſufficiency, The farther ſhe carries us the 
more ſhe convinces us of our own nothingneſs, and ſo 
far from ſoothing our pains by her reſearches, ſhe 
frequently aggravates them bitterly by the diſcoveries 
which ſhe makes. Sentiment, on the contrary, blind 
in it's deſires, embraces the monuments of all coun- 
tries and ages; it is ſoothed in the midſt of ruins, com- 
bats, and even death itſelf, in contemplating an unde- 
ſeribable eternal exiſtence; it purſues the attributes of 
Deity, infinity, extenſion, duration, power, grandeur, 
and glory; it mingles the ardent defires of theſe with 
all our paſſions, it thus communicates a certain ſub- 
lime impulſe; and, by ſubduing our reaſon, itſelf be- 
comes the moſt noble and delicious inſtin& of human 
life. | 

Sentiment demonſtrates much better than reaſon the 
ſpirituality of the ſoul; for reaſon frequently pro- 
poſes as an end the gratification of our groſſeſt pat- 
ſions, whercas ſentiment is ever pure in it's propenſi— 
ties. Beſides, many natural effects which W. the 
one are under the control of the other, ſuch as evi- 
dence itſelf, a mere matter of feeling, and over which 
reflection exerciſes no cop ſtraint; ſuch too is our own 
exiſtence, 'The proof of it is not in the province of 
reaſon, for why do I exiſt? where is the reaſon of 
it? But I feel that T exiſt, and this ſentiment 1: ſuffi- 


cient to produce conviction, 


I proceed to demonſtrate that there are two powers 
in man, the animal and intellectual, both of an oppo- 
ſite nature, which by their union conſtitute human uh, 

| | juſt 
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juſt as the harmony of every ching on earth is compoſ- 
ed of two contraries. 8 

Certain philoſophers have taken pleaſure in paint- 
ing man as a god. His attitude they tell us is that of 
command. But in order to his having the air of com- 
mand, others ſhould have that of ſubmilion, without 
which he would ind. an. enemy in every one of his 
equals, The natural empire of man extends only to 
animals; and in the wars he wages with them, or in 
tle care he exerciſes over them, he 1s frequently con- 
ſtrained to drop his attitude of emperor to aſſume that 
of ſlave, 

Others repreſent man as the perpetual e of ven- 
geance to angry heaven, and have accumulated on his 
exiſtence all the miſeries which can render it odious to 
him. This is not painiing man, He 1s not form d of 
a ſimple nature like animals, but of two oppoſite na- 
tures, each farther ſub-divided into ere paſſions, 
which form a contraſt. By one of theſe natures he 
unites in himſelf all the wants and paſſions of animals; 
by the other, the ineffable ſentiments of the Deity, To 
this laſt inſtinct, more than to his reflective powers, 
ke is indebted for his conviction of the f pits of 
Gon; for having the faculty of perceiving the cor- 
reſpondencies of Nature, he found out the relations 
between an iſland and a tree, a tree and a fruit, a fruit 
and his own wants; he would readily feel himſelf de- 
termined, on ſecins an iſland, to look for food upon 
it: but his reaſon, in ſhewing him the links of tour 
natural harmonies, would not refer the cauſe of them 
to an inviſible Author, unleſs he had the ſentiment of it 
deeply impreſſed on his heart. 

Eh fderios man as an animal, I know of no one ſo 
wretched, Firſt he is naked, expoſed to inſets, wind, 
rain, heat, cold, and laid under the neceflity in all 
countries of finding himfelf clothing, If his ſkin ac- 
quires ſufficient hardneſs to reſiſt the elements, it is not 
till after cruel experiments which ſometimes flay him 
from top to toe. He knows nothing naturally as other 
animals do, If he wants to croſs a river, he muſt 
learn to ſwim ; nay, he muſt in his infancy be taught 
to walk and to ſpeak.*, He is obliged every where to 


Prepare 


*The very nameoffinfantis derived from the Latin word infans, that is tg 
fay, one who cannot lpeak. | 
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prepare his food with care and trouble. Suppoſe hint: 
even to have collected every bleſſing his heart can 
deſire, the love and pleaſure which flow from abun- 
dance, avarice, thieves, che incurſions of the enemy, 
diſturb his enjoyment. He muſt have laws, judges, 
magazines, fortreſſes, confederacies, and regiments, to 
protect his ill- fated corn- field. Finally, when it is in 
his power to enjoy with all the tranquillity of a ſage, 
langour takes poſſeſſion of his mind; he muſt have 
comedies, balls, maſquerades, amuſements to prevent 
him from reaſoning with himſelf. 

Reaſon itſelf, united to the paſſions, would only 
Rimulate their ferocity; for it would ſupply them with 
new arguments long after their defires were gratified. 
Tt is in moſt men nothing more than the relation. 
between beings and their wants, that is their perſonal: 
Intereſt, Let us examine the eftet of it, combined 
_ love and ambition, the two tyrants of human. 
ite, 

Suppoſe a ſtate entirely governed by love, Libeg 
leave to aſk, Who would be at tbe trouble of building 
houſes there and of labouring the ground? Muſt not: 
ſuch a country contain ſervants whoſe induſtry ſhould 
compenſate the idleneſs of their maſters? Will not 
thoſe ſervants be obliged to abſtain from making love, 
that their-maſters may be employed in it? Beſides, how 
are the old people to pals their time? A fine ſpectacle 
for them truly, to behold their children always indulg- 
ing in the dalliance of the tender paſſion! Would zot: 
ſuch a ſpectac le produce regret, ill humour, jealouſy, 
as in our own country? Such a government, in truth, 
even in the iſlands of the South-Sea, under groves of 
the cocoa and brèad- fruit trees, where there was nothin 
to do but to eat and make love, would ſoon be torn with 
diſcord and oppreſſed with langour: 

If, on the other hand, a nation vere under the domi- 
nion of ambition ſolely, it would come ſtill ſooner to 
deſtruction, either from external enemies or it's own 
citizens, How could it be reduced to form under one 
legiſlator, or how can we conceive the poſſibility of 
ambitious men voluntarily ſubmitting to another man? 
Thoſe who have united them, as Romulus, Mahomet, . 


and all founders of nations, haye commanded _— 
| | an 
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and obedience only by ſpeaking in the name of the 
Drirr. But ſuppoſing this union accompliſhed, could 

ſuch an aſſociation ever be happy ?_ Let hiſtorians extol 

conquering Rome ever ſo highly, is it credible that her 
citizens then deſerved” the appellation of fortunate? 
What, while they were deraſtati»p the globe, and: 
cauſing floods of tears to flow, were there at Rome no 
hearts oppreſſed. with terror, no eye overflowing for. 
the loſs of a ſon, father, , huſband, or lover? Were the 
ſlaves, the greateſt part of her inhabitants, happy? 

Was che Roman General himſelf happy, crowned with 

laurels and mounted on a triumphal car, around which, 

by a military- law, his ſoldiers were-finging ſongs in 

which his faults were expoſed, to prevent his waxing 

proud and forgettinghimſelf? 

This very people, however; ſo diſpoſed to purſue 
their own glory 14 the calamity of others, were 
obliged, in order to diſſemble the horror of it, to veil 
the tears of the nations with che intereſt of the gods, as 
we diſguiſe with fire the fleſh of the animals which is 
to ſerve for food. Rome, following the order of deſ- 
tiny, was to become at length the capital of the world, 
She armed her ambition with a celeſtial reaſon, to render 
her victorious over powers the moſt formidable, and to 
curb the ferocity of: her.own citizens. by inuring them 
to the practice of ſublime virtue. What would they 

have become, had they given themſelves up without re- 
ſtraint to that furious infſtin ?, They would have re- 
ſembled the ſavages of America; who burn their: ene- 
mies alive, and devour the fleſh ſtill ſtreaming with 
blood, This Rome at laſt experienced, when her re- 
ligion preſented no longer any thing to her enlightened 
L u except unmeaning imagery. Then were 
ſeen the two paſſions natural to the heart of man, ambi- 
tion and love, inviting to a reſidence within her walls 
the luxury of Aſia, the corruptive arts of Greece, pro- 
ſcriptions, murders, poiſonings, conflagrations, and 
giving her up a prey to barbarous nations, The 
Theutatès of the Gauls then iſſuing from the foreſts of 
the north, and arriving at.the Capitol, made the Roman 
Jupiter tremble in his turn, 

Our reaſons of fate are in modern times leſs ſublime, 
but no leſs. fatal to the repoſe of mankind, A nation 


delivered 
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delivered up to it's paſſions, and to ſimple reaſons of. 
fate, would ſpeedily incur all the miſeries incident to 
humanity; but Providence has implanted in the breaſt 
of man a ſentiment to counterbalance the weight of 
theſe, by directing his defires far beyond this world; 
I mean the ſentiment of the exiſtence of the Dz1Ty. 
Man is not man becauſe he is a reaſonable, but a reli- 
gious animal, 

Cicero and Plutarch have remarked, that, up to their 
time, nota fingle people was known among whom no 
traces ot religion were to be found. The tentiment of 
Drir v is natural to man, It 1: that illumination which 
St. John denomirates © the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” TI condemn 
certain modern authors, ſome even miſſionaries, tor 
having aſſerted that certain nations were deſtitute of all 
ſenſe of Derry, This is the blackeſt of calumnies 
with which a nation can be branded, becauie it entirely 
ſtrips them of the exiſtence of every virtue; and if 
ſuch a nation betrays any appearance of virtue, it can 
only be under the impulſe of hypocrily ; for there can 
be no virtue diſtin&t from religion. Thoſe writers 
however furniſh the means of reſuting this imputation, 
by acknowledging that theſe very atheiftical rations, 
on certain days, preſent: homage to the moon, or retire 
into the woods to perform certain ceremonies, carefully 
concealed from ſtrangers, but which clearly demon- 
rate they have ideas of the DEITv. 

All nations have the ſentiment. of the exiſtence of 
Gonp, not that they all raiſe themſelves to Him after 
the manner of a Newton and a Socrates, in contempla- 
tion of the general harmony of his works, but by 
dwelling on thoſe of his benefits which intereft them 
the moſt, The Indian of Peru worſhips the ſun: be 
of Bengal, the Ganges, which fertilizes his plains; the 
black Iolof, the ocean, which cools his ſhores; the 
Samoiede of the north, the rein-deer which feeds him. 
The wandering Iroquois. demands of the ſpirits which 

reſide over the lakes and foreſts plentiful fiſhing and 
meg ſeaſons. Many worſhip their kings; but all 
nations, to endear to men thoſe auguſt diſpenſers of 
their felicity, have called in the aid of ſome divinity to 
conſec tate their origin. Such are in general the gods 
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of the nations, but when the paſſions interpoſe, and 
darken this divine infſtin&, and blend with it either the 
madneſs of ambition, or the ſeduction of voluptuouſ- 
neſs, you behold them proftrating themſelves . before 
ſerpents,. crocodiles, and other gods, too abominable 
to be mentioned, You behold them offering in ſacri- 
- fice the blood of their enemies and the virginity of 
their daughters. The character of a people andd it's re- 
ligion are the ſame, Man feels this celeſtial impulſe ſo 
irreſiſtibly, chat on ceaſing to take the DEIT for his. 
model, he never fails to make one aſter his own image. 

There are therefore two powers in man, the animal 
and divine. The firſt ane ep the ſentiment of his 
wretchedneſs, the ſecond that of his own excellence; 
and from their conflicts are produced the varieties and 
contradictions of human lite, 

By the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs we become 
alive to every idea of aſylum and protection, of eaſe 
and accommodation, Hence moſt men cheriſh the 
thought of calm retreats, of abundance, and all the 


bleflings which bountiful Nature has provided on the 


earth to ſupply our wants. 'This ſentiment gave to 
Love the chains of Hymen, that man might one day 
find the companion of his pains in that of his plea- 
ſures, and that children might be enſured of the aſſiſt- 
ance of their parents. This ſentiment. frequently 
mingles with the moral affections; it looks for more 
in ſriendſhip, and for encouragement in commendation, 
It renders us attentive to the promiſes of the ambitious 
man, and eager to follow bim like ſlaves, ſeduced by 
the ideas of protedlion with which he amuſes us. Thus 
the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs is one of the moſt 
powerful bonds of political ſociety, though it attaches 
us to the earth. 

The ſentiment of Deity impels us in a contrary direc. 
tion.“ This conducted Love to the altar, and dictated 
to the lips of the lover the firſt vows ef fide 


devoted 


* Whenever anv one has loſt this firſt of harmonies all the others follow it, 
Does it not well deſerve to be remarked, that all the writings of atheifts are 
Inſafferably dry and unintereſting ? They ſometimes fill you with aſtoniſh- 

ment, but never touch the heart; they exhibir caricatures only, or gigantie- 
eas; they are totally deltitute of order, af proportion, and of ſenſibility. 


lity : this. 
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devoted the firſt children to Heaven before political 
law exiiel; rendere:! love ſubiime and friendſhip ge- 
nerous; with one hand it ſvccoured the miſerable, and 
oppo ed the other to tyrants, it became the moving 
prince? le of generofity and of virtue, Satisfied with 
the conſc'oifneſs of having deſerved well of mankind, 
it nobly diſdained the recompenſe of applauſe, 

Wuen theſe two fentiments cruſs each other, that is, 
when we attach divine inſtint to periſhable objects, 
and the animal to things divine, our life becomes agi- 
tated by contradictory paſſions; hence thoſe trivolous 
hopes and tears with which men are tormented, My 
fortune is made, ays one, I have enough to laſt me 
For ever , and to-morrow he drops into the grave. How 
wretched am I! iays another, I am undone for ever; 
and death is at the door to deliver him from all his 
woes, We are bound dovn to life, ſaid Montaigne, by 
the mereſt toys, by a glaſs; yes, and wheretore ? Beeauſe 
the ſentiment of immortality is impreſſed on that 
glaſs, If life and death frequently appear inſupport- 
able to men, it is becauſe they aſſociate the ſentiment 
ot their end with that of death, and the ſentiment of 
infinity with that of life, Mortals, if you with to 
live happy and die in compolure, let not your laws 
offer violence to thoſe of Nature. Confider that at 
death all the troubles of the animal come to a period ; 
that all the enjoyments of a moral being commence, 
the rewards of virtue; undervalued perhaps or deſpiſed 
by the world, but which approximate us while on the 
earth to a Being righteous and eternal. 

When theſe two inſtincts unite, they confer upon us 
the higheſt pleaſure of which our nature is ſuſceptible; 
for in them our two natures, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, enjoy at once. We now proceed to trace the 
inſtinct of Divinity in our phyſical ſenſations, by at- 
tempting to convey a faint idea of the nature of man. 


OF PHYSICAL SENSATIONS, 


The phy fical ſenſations are all teſtimonies of our 
miſery, Man is ſo ſenſible to the pleaſure of the touch 
becauſe he is naked; to clothe himſelf, he muſt ftrip 
the quadruped, plant, and worm, If from vegetables 


and 
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and animals he 1s IE with food, he is obliged to 
employ a great deal of cookery, and many combina- 
tions, in preparing his aliments, Nature has treated 
him with ſeverity, for he 1s the only animal for whoſe 
wants ſhe has made no immediate provifion, Our phi- 
loſophers have not ſuificiently ſtudied this perplexing 
diſtinction. How |! a worm provided with it's auger or 
file; the inſect enters into lite in the midſt of a profu- 
ſton of fruit proper for his ſubſiſtence; he by and by 
finds in himſelf the means of ſpinning and weaving his 


- own garment ; then he transforms himſelf into a gaudy 


butterfly, and ranges uncontroled, abandoning himſelf 
to all the delights of love, and re-perpetuating his 
{ſpecies without anxiety or remorſe; whereas the ſon 
of a king is born completely naked; amidſt tears and 
groans, ſtanding in need all his Life long of the aſſiſt- 
ance of another; under the neceſlity of maintaining an 
unremitting conflict with bis own ſpecies, and fre- 

vently finding in himſelf his moſt formidable enemy! 

f a truth, unleſs weare all only children of duſt, it 
would be a thouſand times better to enter upon ex iſt- 
ence under the form of an inſet, than that of an Em- 
peror, But man has been abandoned to the moſt abject 
miſery only that he may have uninterrupted recourſe to 
the firſt of powers, book 


Of the Senſe of Tafting. 


There is no one phyfical ſenſation but what awakens 
in man ſome ſentiment of the Dz1Tr, 

To begin with the groſſeſt of all our ſenſes, that of 
eating and drinking; all nations, in the ſavage ſtate, be- 
lieve the Divinity had need to ſupport” life by the 
ſame means that men do; hence the origin of ſacrifice, 
Hence alſo has proceeded in many nations the cuſtom 
of placing viands on the tombs of the. dead. The 
wives of the American ſavages extend this mark of 
lolicitude even to infants whe die upon the breaſt, 
After having beſtowed upon them the right of ſepulture, 
they come once a day for ſeveral weeks, and preſs 
from the nipple a few drops of milk upon the grave of 
the ſuckling, This is poſitively affirmed by the Jeſuit 
Charleyoix,, who was frequently an eye-witnefs of 


r 
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the fact. Thus the ſentiment of Dz1rty, and that of 


the immortality of the ſoul, are interwoven with our 


affections the moſt completely animal, and eſpecially 


with maternal tendernels. 


But man, not {atisfied with admitting intellectual 
beings to a ſhare of his repaſt, has elevated himſelf to 
their rank, by the phyſical effects of thoſe very ali- 
ments. Savage nations have been diſcovered who 
ſcarcely poſſeſſed induſtry to procure food, but not one 
who had not invented the means of getting drunk. Man 
is the only animal ſenſible of that pleaſure, Other 
animals are content to remain in their ſphere; man is 
making perpetual efforts to get out of his, Intoxica- 
tion elevates the mind, All religious feſtivals among 
ſavages, and even poliſhed nations, end in ſeaſting, in 
which men drink till reaſon is gone: they begin it is 
true with faſting, but intoxication cloſes the ſcene, 
Man renounces human reaſon that he may excite in 
himſelf emotions that are divine, The effect of in- 
toxication is to convey the ſaul into the boſom of ſome 
deity, You always hear topers celebrating in their 
Tongs Bacchus, Mars, Venus, or the God of Love. It 
1s remarkable that men do not abandon themſelves to 
blaſphemy till they arrive at a ſtate of intoxication ; for 
it is an inſtinct as common to the ſoul to cleave to ths 


DziTy when in it's natural ſtate, as to abjure him 
when corrupted-by vice.. 


Of the Senſe of Smelling, 


The pleaſures of ſmell are peculiar to man; for I do 
not comprehend under it the olfactory emanations by 
which he forms a judgment of his aliments, common to 
him with moſt animals. Man alone is ſenſible to per- 
fumes, and employs them to give energy to his paſſions, 
Mahomet ſaid that this elevated his ſoul to Heaven; 
Whatever may be in this, the uſe of them has been 1n- 
troduced into the religious ceremonies and political aſ- 
ſemblies of many nations. The Brafilians, and ſavages 
of North-America, never deliberate on any object of 
importance without ſmoking tobacco in a calumet. The 
habit of uſing tobacco has now become fo powerful, 
chat a perſon who has acquired it will rather forego 
bread for a day than his tobacco, This plant. 1s 


nevertheleſs 


** 
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nevertheleſs a real poiſon; it affects at length the olfac- 
tory nerves and ſometimes the ſight, But man 1s ever 
diſpoſed to impair his phyſical conſtitution, provided 
he can ſtrengthen in himſelf the intellectual ſenti- 


ment. 
O the Senſe of Seeing. 


What has been ſaid in detailing certain general laws 
of Nature, harmonies, conformities, contraſts, and 
oppoſitions, refers principally to the ſenſe of ſeeing. I 
do not ſpeak of adaptation or correſpondence; this 
belongs to the ſemiment of reaſon, and is entirely diſ- 
tin*t from matter, The other relations are in truth 
{founded on the reaſon itlelf of Nature, which com- 
municates delight by means of colours and forms gene- 
rative and generated, and inſpires melancholy by thoſe 
which announce decompotition and deftruction, But 
without entering upon that vaſt and inexhauſtible ſub- 
ject, I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to certain optical 
ellecls, which involuntarily excite in us the ſentiment 
of ſome of the attributes of Deity. | 

One of the molt obvious caules of the pleaſure we 
derive from the fight of a great tree ariſes from the 
lentiment of infinity kindled in us by it's pyramidical 
torm. The decreale of it's different tiers of- branches 
and tints of verdure, always lighter at the extremities 
of the tree than in the reſt of it's foliage, give it an ap- 
parent interminable elevation, We experience the 


lame ſenſations in the horizontal plan of landſcapes, in 


which we frequently perceive ſucceilive hilly elevations 
Hing off one behind another till the laſt melt away 
into the heavens, Nature produces the ſame effect in 
vaſt plains by means of the vapours which rife from 
the banks of the lakes, or channels of the brooks and 
rivers that wander through them ; their contours are 


_ multiplied in proportion to the extent of the plain; 


they preſent themſelves on different plans; ſometimes 
they ſtand fill, like curtains drawn along the ſkirts of 
the ſoreſts; ſometimes they mount into columns over the 
brooks of the meadows; ſometimes they are quite gray, 


at others illumined and penetrated by the rays of the 
Tun, Under all theſe aſpeRts they diſplay, if I may uſe 


rd ſeveral pexſpectives of infinity ininfinity 
itſelf, 


I ſay 
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I ſay nothing of the delightful ſpeFacle:the heavens 
ſometimes preſent in the dilpoſition of the clouds. I de 
not know of any philoſopher who has even ſuſpected 
their beauties were ſubje:ted to law. It is certain, 
however, that no animal which lives in the light is in- 
ſenſible to their effects; but the harmonies of heaven 
are to be felt only by the heart of man. All nations, 
ſtruck by their ineffable language, raiſe their hands 
and eyes to heaven in the involuntary motions of joy or 
grief. 

Reaſon however tells them Gop is every where. 
How comes it that no one ſtretches out his arms toward 
the earth or the horizon in the attitude of invocation ? 
Whence comes the ſentiment which whiſpers to them, 
(God is in heaven? Is it becauſe heaven is the place 
where light dwells? Is it becauſe the light itſelf which 
diſcloſes all objects to us, not being like our terreſtrial 
ſubſtances liable to be divided, corrupted, deſtroyed, 
and confined, ſeems to preſent ſomething celeſtia! in it's 
ſubſtance ? It is to the ſentiment of infinity which the 
ſight of the heav.ns inſpires, that we muſt aſcribe the 
taſte of all nations for building temples on the ſummit 
of a mountain, and the invincible propenſity the Jews 
felt to worſhip upon high places. There is not a 
mountain on the iſlands of the Archipelago but what 
has it's church, nor a hill in China without it's pagoda, 
Tf, as ſome philotophers pretend, we never form a judg- 
ment of the nature of things but from the mechanical 
reſults of a compariſon with ourſelwes, the elevation of 
mountains ou2ht to humihate our inſignificance, But 
the truth is, theſe ſublime objects, by elevating us 
toward heaven, direct thither he ſoul of man by the 
jentiment of inſinity; ard disjoimng us from things 
terreſtrial, vaſt us to the enjoy ment of beauties of much 
longer duration. 

The wor!s of Nature frequently preſent ſeveral 
kinds of infinity at once: thus, for example, a great 
tree, with a trunk cavernous and covered with mo's, 
conveys the ſentiment of infinity as to time and eleva- 
tion; it exhibits a monument of ages paſt. If to this 
is added infinity of extenſien, as when we perceive 
through it's folemn branches objects prodigiouſly re- 
mote, out veneration increales, Go on, and add to 2 * 

the 
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che Aifferent ridges of it's maſs, in contraſt with the pro- 
Fundity of the valleys and level of the plains; it's ve- 
nerable hali-lights, which play with the azure of the 
heavens; and the ſentiment of our own wretchedneſs, 
which it relieves by ideas of the protection it afiards in 
the thickneſs of it's trunk and in it's auguſt ſummit agi- 
tated by the winds, the majeſtic murmurs of which ſeem 
to ſympathize with our diſtreſs ; a tree, with all theſe 
harmonies, ſeems to inſpire an 1nexpreſhble religious 
awe. Pliny, in conformity to this idea, ſays, trees were 
the firſt temples of the gods. 

The ſublime impreſhon they produce becomes ſtill 
more profound when they recal ſome ſentiment of 
virtue, as the recollection of thoſe who planted them or 
whole tombs they ſhade, It is from an effect of this 
ſentiment that the mountains of Greece and Italy appear 
more reſpectable than thoſe of the reſt of Europe, 
though of no higher antiquity, becauſe their monu- 
ments, in ruins as they are, call to mind the virtues of 
the perſons who inhabited them, | 

In general the different ſenſations of infinity increaſe 
by the contraſts of phyſical objects which produce 
them. Our painters would give a powerful effect to 
their back-ground ſcenery, if they oppoted to it the 
frontiijicce, not only in colours and forms as they ſome- 
times do, but in nature, The great art of moving is to 
oppoſe ſenſible objects to intellectual. The soul there 
takes a daring flight. It ſoars from the viſible to the 
inviſible, and enjoys, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, in it's own way, by extending itſelf irto the un- 
bounded fields of ſentiment and of intelligence. Among 
certain Tartar tribes, when a great man dies, his groom 
after the interment leads ont the horſe which his maſter 
was accuſtomed tn ride, places the clothes which he 
wore on the horſe's back, and walks him, in profound 
ſilence before the aſſembly, who by that ſpectacle are 
melted into tears, 

In all ſcenes of paſſion where the intention is to pro- 
duce firong emotions, the more the principal objett is 
circumſcribed, the more extended is the intellectual 
fentiment reſulting from it, Such is the nature of the 
human ſoul ; ſo Be from being material it lays hold 


only of correſpondencies. The leſs you diſplay to 
| it 
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it phyſical objects the more you awaken in it intellec- 
tual feelings. | 


Of the Senſe of Hearing. 


Plato calls hearing and ſeeing the ſenſes of the ſoul. 
I ſuppoſe he qualifies them particularly by this name, 
becauſe viſion is affected by light, which is not properly 
1peaking a ſubſtance; and hearing by the modulations 
.of the airs, which are not of themſelves -bodies, Be- 


ſides, theſe two ſenſes convey only the ſentiment of 


correſpondencies and harmonies, without involving us 
in matter as ſmelling does, which is affected only by the 
emanations from bodies; taſting by their fluidity ; and 
touching by their ſolidity, ſoftneſs, heat, and other 
phyſical qualities, Though hearing and ſeeing be the 
direct ſenſes of the ſoul, we ought not however thence 
to conclude that a man born deat and blind muſt be an 
idiot. The foul fees and hears by all the ſenſes. 

The ſenſe of hearing is the immediate organ of in- 
telligence: it is adapted to the reception of ſpeech, a 
faculty peculiar to man, which, by it's infinite modulati- 
ons, is the expreihon of all the correſpondencies at 
Nature and feelings of the human heart. But there is 
another language appertaining Fill more particularly 
to this firſt principle of ourſelves, to which we have 
given the name of ſentiment: I mean muſic, 


This ſcience potieffes the incomprehenſible power of 


rouſing and quieting the paſſions, in a manner indepen- 
dent of reaſon, and of kindling ſublime aflections diſ- 
engaged from all intellectual perception, It is ſo na- 
tural to man, that the firit prayers addreſſed to the 
DeirTy, and the original laws among all nations, were 


ſet to-mulic. Man loſes a taſte for it only in poliſhed 


ſociety, the very languages of which at length loſe their 
accentuation, The tact is, that a multitude of ſocial 
relations deſtroy in a fate of refinement the correſ- 
pondencies of Nature. In that ftate we reaſon much, 
but ſcarcely tee! any longer, 

The Auron of Nature has deemed the harmony 


of ſounds to be ſo neceſſary to man, thatevery fituaticn 


upon the earth has it's ſinging bird, and all over the 
globe they diſcover an inſtinct which attracts them to 
the habitation of man, If there be but a ſingle hut in 
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a foreſt, all the ſong-biftds of the vicinity come and 
ſettle round it. Nay none are to be found except in 
places which are inhabited. ; : 

The melodies of ſong-birds have fimilar relations ts 
the ſites they occupy, and even to the diſtances which. 
they live from our habitagons. The lark, who neſtles 

mong our corn, and delights in ſoaring perpendicu- 
larly till we loſe fight of him, makes his voice to be 
heard in the air when'no longer 8 to the eye. 
The ſwallow, who grazes the walls of our honſes as he 
flies, and repoſes on our chimneys, has a ſmall gentle 
ehirping voice which does not ſtun the ear, as that of 
the ſongſters of the grove would do; but the ſolitary 
nightingale makes himſelf heard at the diſtance of more 
than half a league. He miſtruſts the viemity of man; 
nevertheleſs always places himſelf within the reach of 
his ear. He chooſes, for this effect, places which are 
the beſt conductors of ſound, that their echoing ma 
give more action to his voice, Having ſtationed him- 
lell in his orcheftra, he warbles an unknown drama, 
which has it's exordium, ex poſuion, recitative and ca- 
taſtrophe, intermingl-d ſometimes with the moſt extra- 

vagant burſts of joy, ſometimes with bitter and plain- 
tive notes of recollection, expreſſed by long and deep 
ſighs. He raiſes his ſong at the commencement of that 
ſeaſon which renews the face of Nature, and ſeems to 
preſent man with a repreſentation ol the reſtleſs career 
which lies before him. | 

Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and 
ſiations of it's deſtination, and relative to the wants of 
man. The loud clarion of the cock calls him up to 
labour at the dawn of day. The briſk and lively ſong 
ol the lark invites the ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes to the 
dance; the voracious thruſh, which appears only in au- 
tumn, ſummons the ruſtic vine-dreſler to the vintage, 
Man alone is attentive to the accents. of the feathered 
race, Never will the deer, who ſheds tears copiouſly 
over his own misfortunes, ſigh over thoſe of the com- 
prong Philomel. Never did the laborious ox when 

cd to the ſlaughter, alter all his painful ſervices, turn 
his eyes toward her, and ſay : © Solitery bird, behold: 
in what manner man rewards his ſervants !” "IR: 

Nature has diffuſed thele diſtractions and conſonances 


* 
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of fortune over volatile beings, that our ſoul, ſuſcepti- 

ble of every wo, finding occaſions of extending that 
ſulceptibility, might be enabled to alleviate the preſ- 

ſure. She has rendered inſenſible bodies themſelves 

capable of theſe communications. She preſents fre- 
quently in ſcenes which pain the eye, others which de- 
light the ear, and ſoothe the mind with interefting re- 

collections. Thus from the boſqm of foreſts ſhe tranſ. 

ports us tp the brink of waters, by the ruſtling of che 
aſpins and poplars,, At other times ſhe conveys, when 
we are by the fide of the brook, the noiſe of the ſea, 

and manoeuvres of navigation, in the murmuring of 
reeds ſhaken by the wind. When ſhe can. no longer 

ſeduce our reaſon by foreign imagery, ſhe. lulls it to 
reſt by the charm of ſentiment : ſhe calls forth from 
the boſom of the foreſts, meadows, and-valleys, ſounds / 
ineffable, which excite pleaſing reveries, and plunge us 

into profound ſleep. . WEE 


Of the Senſe of Touching. 


I ſhall make but few reflections on the ſenſe of touch- 
ing. It is the moſt obtuſe of all our ſenſes, and never. 
theleſs is in ſome ſort the ſeal of our intelligence. To: 
no purpoſe is an object expoſed to the examination of 
the eye, in every poffible poſition ; we cannot be per- 
ſuaded that we know it, unleſs we are permitted to put 
it to the touch. This inſtin& proceeds perhaps from 
Hur weakneſs, which ſeeks in thoſe approximations 
points of protection. The ſenſe in queſt ion, however, 
blunt as it is, may be made to communicate intelligence, 
as is evident from the example adduced by Chardin, of 
the blind men of Perfia, who traced geometrical figures 
with their fingers, and formed a very accurate judgment 
of the goodneſs of a watch by handling the parts of the 
mavement.. . | att Lbs 

Wiſe Nature has placed the principal organs of this 
lenſe, diffuſed over the whole ſurface of our ſkin, in our 
hands and feet, members the beſt adapted to judge of 
the quality of bodies. But that they might not loſe 
their ſenſibility by ſrequent ſhocks, the has beſtowed on 
them a great degree of pliancy, by dividing them into 
ſeveral fingers and toes, and thete again into ſeveral 
joipts ; farther,” ſhe has furniſhed them, on the ms | 
of contact, with elaftic balf-pincers, which preſent at 
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once refiftance in their callous and prominent parts, 
and an exquiſite ſenſibility in the RG, 

It aſtoniſhes me, however, that Nature thould have 
diffuſed the ſenſe of touching over the whole human 
body, thence expoled to variety of ſuifering, while no 
conliderable benefit ſeems to reſult from it. Man is 


the only animal laid under the neceſſity of clothing. 


himſelf. Some inſects indeed make caſes for themſelves, 
as the moth; but they are produced in places where 
their clothing is, if I may ſay fo, ready matle, This 
neceſſity, become an inexhauſtible ſource of human 
vanity, is one of the moſt humiliating proofs of bur 
wretchedneſs. Man alone is aſhamed of *appearing 
naked, This is a feeling of which I do not difcern 
the reaſon in Nature, nor the ſimilitude in the inſtinct 
of other animals. Beſides, independently of all ſenſe 
of ſhame, he is conſtrained by powerful neceſſity to 


| clothe himſelf in every variety of climate, 


It is, I believe, on account of the troubleſomeneſs of 
the flies, common and very neceſſary in the marſhy and 
humid places of hot countries, that Nature has placed 
but few quadrupeds with hair on their ſhores, but 
quadrupeds with fcale:, upon which the flies have not 
the means of faſtening. It is perhaps alſo for this rea- 
ſon that hogs and wild-boars, which frequent | ſuch 
places, are furniſhed with, hair long, ſtäff, and briſtly, 
which keep volatile inſes at a diſtance, Nature has 
not employed, in this reſpect, any one precaution in 
behalf of man. Of a truth, on contemplating che 
beauty of his forms, and complete nakedneſs, it is im- 
poſſible not to admit the ancient tradition of Our origin. 
Nature, in placing him on the earth, faid to him: „Go, 
degraded creature, animal deſtitute of elothinz, intel- 
ligence without light : ge and provide for thy own 
wents; it ſhall not be in thy power to enlipgfren thy 
blinded reaſon, but by directing it eontinuvally toward 
Heaven, nor 40 ſuſtain thy miferæble life without the 
a Hiſtance of beings like thyfelf.“ Ant thus out of the 


miſery of man {ſprung up the two commandments Of 
the law. | ä 
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OF THE IN TN TS OF THE SOUL: 
Mental Aﬀeiims. 


I ſhall ſpeak of mental. affections chiefly to diſtin 
guiſh them from the ſentiments of the foul: for exams. 
ple, the pleaſure comedy beſtows is widely different 
from that of which tragedy is the ſource, The emotion 
which excites. laughter is an affection of the mind. or 
of human reaſon ; that which. diſiolves us into tears is 
a ſentiment of the ſoul. Not that I would make of 
the. mind and ſoul two powers of a different nature; 
but it ſeems chat the one is to the other what ſight is to 
the body; mind is a faculty, ſoul the 5 of it: 
the ſoul, is as it were the body of our intelligence. 1 
conſider the mind as an intellectual eye, to which max 
be referred the other faculties of underſtanding, as che 
imagination, which apprehends things fuzure: memory, 
which contemplates thoſe that are paſt ; and judgment, 
which, diſcerns their correſpondencies. The impreſſion 
of theſe different acts o vition ſometimes: excites in us 
a ſentiment denominated, evigence ; and in that caſe this 
laſt perception belongs immediately to the foul, as it. 
lomgetimes excites in us a. delicious emotion; but, raiſed 
to that, it is no longer in the province of mind; be- 
cauſe when we begin to feel we ceaſe to reaſon; it is 
no longer viſion, it is employment, | | 

As our education and manners direct us toward our 
perſonal intereſt, hence the mind employs. itſelf only 
about ſocial conformities, and that reaſon, after all, is, 
but the intereſt of our paſſions; but the foul, left to 
itſelf, purſues the conſormities of Nature, and our ſen- 
timent is always the intereſt, of mankind. 

Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception. of the laws 
of. ſociety, ſentiment that oi the laws of Nature, Thoſe 
who, diſplay the conformities of ſociety, as comic wri- 
ters, ſaurjſts, epigrammatiſts, and even the greateſt 
moraliſts, are men of wit. Thoſe who. diſcover the 
conformities of Nature, as tragic and other poet of 
ſenſibility, the inventors of arts, great philaſophers, are 
men of genius. The ſirſt claſs belong to one age, 
ſeaſon, nation ar junto; che others to poſterity and 
mankind 
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We ſh211 be fill more ſenfible of the diſſerence be- 
tween mind and ſoul, by tracing their affections in op- 
polite prog reſſes. Whenever the perceptions of the 
mind are carried up to evidente, they are exalted into 
ſource of exquiſne pleaſure, independently of every 


particular relation of intereſt; becauſe they awaken a 
 tceling within us. But when we analyſe our feelings, 
and reſer them to the examination of the mind, or rea- 


ſoning power, theſe ſublime emotions vaniſh; for we 
then reter them to ſome accommodation of ſociety, 
torture, ſyſtem, or ſome other perſonal intereſt, where- 
of our reaſon is compoſed. Fhus, in the firſt caſe, we 
change our copper into gold; and in the ſecond, our 
gold into copper. a 

Again, nothing can be leſs adapted ultimately to the 
findy of Nature, than the reaſoning powers of man; 
jo; though they may catch here and there ſome natural 
contormities, they never purſue the chain to any great 
length: befides there is a much greater number which 
he mind does not perceive, becauſe it always brings 
back every thing to itſelf, and to the little focial or 


icientitic order within which it is eircumſctribed As ic 


racryevery thing io it's oun reaſon, and ſeeing vo rea- 


: fon'for exiſtence but on earth, it then eontludes that 
in tat it ſhall not in that cate exiſt. To be conſiſtent, 
it .oupht 'equally to conchide that it does not exilt 
now; for it eertainly cau diſcover neither in itfelf nor 
in any thinꝑ around an actual reaſon for it's ex iftence, 


We are convinced of our exiſtence by a power greatly 


ſuperior to our mind, Which is ſentiment, or intellec- 


tua feeling. We ſhall carry this natural inſtinct wih 
us into our reſearches reſpecting the exiſtence of the 
Dz my, and the immortality of the ſoul; ſubjects on 
which our 'verſatile reaſon has fo freqquenthy engaged, 


jometimes on this, ſometimes on the other ſide of tlie 
queſtion. Though our inſufficiency be too great to ad- 
mit of launching far into this unbounded career, we 


preſume to hope' that dur perceptions, nay our very miſ- 
takes, may encourage men of genius to enter upon it. 
Theſe ſublime and eternal, truths feem * y im- 
preſſed on the human heart, as to become the principles 
of our intellectual feeling, and to maniſeſt them * 


1 
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in our moſt ordinary affections, as in the wildeſt ex- 
ceſſes of our paſſions. | | 


Inncceuce. 


The ſentiment of innocence exalts us toward the 
Dz1Ty, and prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Greeks 
and Romans employed little children to fing in their 
religious feſtivals, and to preſent their offerings at the 
altar, in the view of Na wr the gods propitious to 
their country by the ſpectacle. of infant innocence. 
The fight of infancy calls men hack to the ſentiments of 
Nature. When Cato of Utica reſolved to put himſelf 
to death, his friends concealed his ſword; and upon his 
demanding it with expreſſions of violent indignation, 
they delivered it by the hand of a child: but the cor- 
ruption of the age had ſtifled in his heart the ſentiment 
which innocence ought to have excited, * 


Pity. 


'The ſentiment of. innocence is the native ſource of 
compaſſion , hence we are more deeply affected by the 
{ſufferings of a child than by thoſe of an old man. The 
reaſon is not, as certain philoſophers .pretend, becauſe 
the reſources and hopes of the child are inferior; for 


they are in truth greater than thoſe of the old man, fre- 


uently infirm-and haftening to diſſolution, whereas the 
child is entering info life; but the latter has never of- 
tended ; he is innocent. This fentiment extends even 
to animals, which in many caſes excite our ſympathy 
more than rational creatures do, from this very conſide- 
ration, that they are harmleſs, | | | 
Thus che ſentiment of innocence develops, in the heart 
of man, à divine character, that of generoſity, Tt 
bears not on the calamity abſtractedly conſidered, * but 
on a moral quality, which it difcerns in the unfortunate 
being who is the object of it, It derives increaſe from 
the view of innocence, and ſometimes ftill more from 
that of repentance, Man alone is ſuſceptible of it; not 
by a ſecret retroſpect to himſelf, as ſome enemies of the 


human race have pretended ; for were that the caſe, on 
Rating a compariſon between a child and an old may, 
both unfartunate, we ought to be more affected by the mi- 


ſery of the old man, conſidering we are removing from the 
wretchedneſs 
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wretchedng@& of childhood, and drawing nearer to that 
of old age : the contrary however takes place, in virtue 
of the moral sentiment which I have alleged. 

When an old man is virtuous, the moral sentiment of 
his diſtreſs is excited with redoubled force; a proot 
that pity in man is by no means an animal affection, The 
ſentiment of innocence is a ray of the Divinity. Ir inveſts 
the unfortunate perſon with a celeſtial radiance whicl, 
ſalle on the human heart, and recoils, kindling it with 
generosity, that other flame of divine original, It 
alone renders us senfible to the diſtrets of virtue, by 
repreſenting it as incapable of doing harm; | tor other- 
wite we might be induced to conſider it as ſufficient for 


iclelf. In this caſe it would excite rather admiratien' 
than pity. | 


* 


Leve of' Country, 


This sentiment is, still farther, the source of love of 
eountry, becauſe it brings to recolleCtion the gentle and 
pure afﬀetions of our carlier years, It increases with 
extenſion, and expands with time, as a ſentiment of a. 
celestial and immortal nature. They have in Switzer- 
land an antient and ſimple muſical air called the vans 
des vaches, The muſic of this air produces an effect ſo 

werſul, that the playing of it was prohibited in Hol- 
1 and France before the Swils ſoldiers, whom it 
cauſed to deſert, I imagine that the rans des vac lies 
muſt imitate the lowing and bleating of the cattle, the 
repercuſſion of the echoes, and other aſſociations, which 
made the blood boil in the veins of thoſe poor foldiers, 
by recalling to their memory the valleys, lakes and 
mountains of their country,“ the companions of their 
early life, their firſt loves, the recolleQion of their 
indulgent grandfathers, and the like, 


have been told that Poutaveri, tlc Indian of Otaheite, who was ſome 
yeags ago brought ty Paris, on lecing, in the royal garden, tte paper- 
mnlherry-tree, the bark of wich is in that ifland manufactured into cloth, 
he exclaimea® A! 7 tree of my country ! Though phyſical ſenſations attach 
us-ſo ſtrongly to country, moral ſentiments alone can give them a vehement 


3 imc, which blunts the former, gives only a keener edge to the 
trer, 
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The love of country ſtrengthens in proportion as it is 
innocent and unhappy, For. this reaſon ſavages are 
fonder of their country than poliſhed nations; and thoſe 
who inhabit regions rough and wild, than thoſe who 
live in fertile countries and fine climates, Never could 
the court of Ruſſia prevail upon a ſingle Samoitde to 
leavethe fhores of the frozen ocean, and ſettle at Pe- 
terſpurgh. Some Greenlanders were brought in the 
.courle of the laſt century to Copenhagen, where they 
were moſt kindly entertained, but ſoon ſretted them- 
Jelves to death, Several were drowned in attempting to 
return home in an open boat. They beheld the magni- 
ficence of the court of Denmark with extreme indiſſe- 
rence; but there was one in particular who wept when- 
ever he ſaw a woman with a child in her arms; hence it 
was conjectured this unfortunate man was a father. 
The gentleneſs of domeſtic education, undoubtedly, 
thus attaches thoſe poor pcopleto the place of their birth, 

In nations whole infancy is rendered miſerable, and 
corruptetl by irkſome, ferocious, and unnatural educa- 
cation, there is no more love of country than of inno- 
cence, This is one cauſe why ſo many Europeans ram- 
ble over the world, and accounts for our having ſo few 
modern monuments. in Europe, becauſe the next ge- 
neration never fails to deſtroy the monuments of that 
Whieh preceded it. Hence our books, faſhions, cuſtoms, 
Seremonies, and languages become obſolete ſo ſoon, 
and are entirely different this age from what they were 
in che laſt ; whereas all theſe particulars continue the 
lame among the ſedentary nations of Aſia, for a long 
ſeries af ages together; becauſe children brought up in 
Alia, in che habitation of their parents, and treated wich 
much gentlenels, remain attached to the eſtabliſhments 
of their anceſiars out of gratitude to their memory, and 
to the places of their birth fram the recollection of their 
$appineſs and innocence, 


OF THE SENTIMENT' OF ADMIRATION, 


'The ſentiment of admiration tranſports us immediate- 
1y into the boſom of Dziry. If it is excited by an 
object inſpiring delight, we convey ourſelves thither as 
to the ſource of joy; if terror is rouſed, we flee * 

ar 
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for refuge. In eicher cafe, admiration exclaims in 
theſe words, Ah my God ! This we are told, is the 
effect of education merely, in the courſe of Which fre- 
quent mention is made of the name of God; but men- 
tion is ſtill more frequently made of our facher, of the 
King, of a protector, of a celebrated literary character. 
How comes it then that When we feel ourſelves ſtanding 
in ned of ſupport, in ſuch unexpected 8 


5 ; . a e 5%. ef a 55 a od. $15 * N 
never exclaim, Ah my king! of, if ſcience were con- 


cerned, Ah Newton! . | 24 

If the name of God be frequently mentioned in the 
progreſs of our education, the idea 1s quickly effaced in 
affairs of this world; why then have we recourſe to it 
1n'extraordinary emergencies > This ſentjiment of Na. 
ture is common to all nations, many of whom give no 
theological inſtruction to their children, The inhabi— 
tants of all countries, under extraordinary emotions of 
iurprize or admiration, make, in their own language, 
the ſame exclamation which we do, and li:t up their 
hands and eyes to Heaven. 


Of” the Marvellous, 


The ſentiment of admiration js the ſource of the in- 
ſtinct Which men have in every age iſcovered for the 
marvellous. We feek continually, and Jiffule it prin- 
ripally over the commencement and cloſe of human 
life: hence the cradles and tombs af lo great a part of 
mankind have been enveloped in fiction. It is the per- 
ennial ſource of our curivlity ; it diſcloſes itſelf from 
early infancy; and is long the companion of ihnocence, 
W hence could children derive the talle for the marvel- 
lous ? They muft have fairy tales; and the men, muſt 
have epic poems afid operas, The märvellous onſtitutez 
one grand charm of the antique ſtatues of Oro and 
Rome, repreſenting herbei or gods, and contributes 
to our delight, in the peruſal of the. ancient hiſtory of 
thoſe countries. There is a ut: in the religion 
of the ahcients Which conſdles ifhid elevates human na- 
ture, wheteas chat of the .Gauls terrifies and debaſes it. 
'The Gretk and Roman gods Were patriots, like their 
great men. Minerva had giten them the olive, N | 
zune the börfe! deities hb prolketed the city and the 
people. But Uioſe of we ada were tyrants, 

| : 1 like 
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like their barons, and afforded protection only to the 
Druids, They muſt be gluted with human lacrifices, 

As admiration is an involuntary movement of the 
ſoul towards Deity, conſequently ſublime, ſeveral mo- 
dern authors have ſtrained to multiply this kind of 
beauty in their productions, by an accumulation of 
ſurpriſing incidents; but Nature employs them ſpa- 
ringly in her's, becaufe man is incapable of frequently 
und rgoing concuſſions ſo violent. She - diſcloſes by 


little and little the light. of the ſun, the expanſion of 


flowers, the formation of fruits, She gradually intro- 
duces our enjoyments by a long ſeries of harmonies ; 
ihe treats us as human beings; that 1s, as machines 


feeble and eafily deranged ; ſhe veils Deity from our 


view, that we may be able to ſupport his approach. 


The Pleaſure of Myfery. 


This is the rcaſon that myſtery poſſeſſes ſo many 
charms.. Pictures placed in the full glare of light, ave- 
nues in ſtraight lines, roſes fully blown, women in gau- 
dy apparel, are far from being the objects which pleaſe 
us moſt, But ſhady valleys, paths winding through 
the foreſts, flowers ſcarcely half-opened, and. timid 
ſhepherdeſſes, excite the ſweeteſt and moſt laſting emo- 
tions. The lovelineſs and reſpectability of objects are 
increaſed by their myſteriouſneſs. Sometimes by an- 
tiquity, which renders monuments venerable ; some- 
times by diſtance, which diffuſes charms over objects in 


the horizon; sometimes by names. Hence the ſciences 


retaining Greek names, though they frequently denote 
only che moſt ordinary things, . impoſe more rel] 
than thoſe with only modern ones, though theſe may 
be more ingeniqus and uſeſul. The conftruftion of 
N and art of navigation, ſor example, are more 
lightly prized by our modern /;terati, than other phy- 
ical ſciences of the moſt frivolous nature, but dignified 
by Greek names. Admiration, accordingly, 1s not a 
relation, of the underſtanding, or a-perception of rea- 


fon, but & ſentiment of the ſoul; ariſing from a certain 


undeſcribable,inſtin of Deity, at fight of extraordr- 
mary and myſterious objects. This is ſo indubitably 
certain, that admiration is deſtroyed by the ſcience which 
enlightens us, If I exhibit to a ſavage an eolipile 
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darting out of a ſtream of inflamed ſpirit of wine, I. 
throw him into an ecſtaſy of admiration ; he feels him- 
ſelf diſpoſed to fall down and worſhip the machine; he 
venerates me as the god of fire, as long as he compre- 
hends it not; but no ſooner do I explain the nature of 


the proceſs, than his admiration ceaſes and he looks 
upon me as a cheat. ed 


The jleaſures of Ignorance. 


From an effect of theſe ineffable sentiments, and uni- 
verſal inſtincts of Deity, ignorance is become the in- 
exhauſtible ſource of delight to man. We muſt not 
confound, as all our moraliſts do, ignorance and error. 
Ignorance is the work of Nature, and often a blefling 
to man; whereas error is frequently the fruit of our 
pretended ſciences, and always an evil. Let political 
writers boaſt of our wondertul progreſs in knowledge, 
and oppoſe to it the barbariſm of paſt ages, it was not 
ignorance- which then ſet all Europe on fire, and inun- 
dated it with blood, in ſettling religious diſputations. 
A race of ignorants would have been quiet; the miſ- 
chief was done by perſons under the power of error, 
who then vaunted their ſuperior illumination, as we 
now do ours, and into whom the European ſpirit of 
education had inſtilled this error of early infancy, Be 
the Firſt. 3 | 

How many evils does Ignorance conccal, which we 
are doomed to encounter in the courſe of human life, 
beyond the poſſibility of eſcaping ; the'inconftancy of 
friends, the revolutions of fortune, calumnies, and: the 
hour of death itſelf ſo tremendous to moſt men, 'The 
knowledge of ills like theſe. would mar all the comfort 
of living: How many bleflings does ignorance render 
fublime! the illuſions of friendfhip, and of love; the 
perſpectives of hope, and the very treaſures which ſci- 
ence unfolds. The ſciences inſpire delight only when. 
we enter upon the ſtudy of them, at the period when 
the mind, in a ſtate of ignorance, plunges into the 
great career, The point of contact between light and 
darknets preſents to the eye the moſt favourable ſtate of 
viſion : che harmonic point of admiration, is when we 
begin to ſee clearly; but it laſts only an inſtant, It 
vaniſhes together with ignorance, The elements of 
geometry may have impaſſioned young minds, but never 
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the aged, unleſs in certain illuſtrious mathematicians 
who proceeded from diſcovery to diſcovery. Thoſe 
ſciences and paſions only, ſubjected to doubt and chance, 
orm enthuſiaſts at every age of life, as chemiſtry, ava- 
rice, play, and love. FO 

For one pleaſure fcienee beftows, and cauſes to periſh 
in the beſtowing, ignorance preſents a thouſand which 
latter us infinitely more. You demonfirate to me that 
the ſun is a fixed globe, the attraction of which gives to 
the planets one Jalf of their movements. Had they 
ho believed it to be conducted round the world by 
Apollo an idea lefs ſublime? They imagined at leaſt 
that the attention of a God pervaded the earth, together 
with the rays of the erbof day. It is Science which has 
dragged down the chaſte Diana from her nocturnal car: 
the has baniſhed the Hamadryads from the antique 
foreſts, and the gentle Naiads from the fountains. Ig- 
norance had invited the gods to partake of it's joys aud 
its woes; to man's wedding, and to his grave: Science 
diſcerns nothing in either except the elements merely. 
She has abandoned man to man, and thrown him upon 
the earth as into a deſert. | 

It is not to the illumination of ſcience the Deity 
communicates the moſt profound ſentiment of his attri- 
butes, but to our ignorance, Night conveys to the 
mind a much grarder. idea of infinity than all the glare 
of day. In the day-time | fee but one ſun; during the 
night I diſcern thoufands. The fun diſcovers only a 
terreſtrial infinity, the night difcloſes an infinity alto- 
gether celeſtial. O, myſterious ignorance draw thy 
hallowed curtains over thoſe enchanting fpeRacles ! 
Permit not human ſcience to apply to them iz's chearleſs 
compaſſes. Let not virtue. be reduced hencetorth to 
look for her reward from the juftice and the ſenfibiliiy 
of a globe! Permit her to think that there are, in the 
univerſe, deſtinies far different from thoſe which fill up 
the meaſure of wo upon this earth. 

Science is continually ſhewing us the boundary 
of our reaſon, and ignorance 2s for ever removing 
it. In my ſolitary rambles I do not aſk the name 
and quality of the perſon who owns the diſtant caſtle; 
the hiſtory of the maſter frequently disfigures that 
of the landſcape. It is not ſo with the hiſtory of 

Nature; 
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Nature; the more her works are ſtudied the more is 
our admiration excited. [The knowledge of the works 
of men is agreeable only when the manument we con- 
template has been the abode of goodneſs, What little 
ſpire is that which I perceive at Montmorency ? It is 
that of St. Gratian, where Catinat lived the life of a 
ſage, and under which his aſhes were laid to reft, My 
foul, circumſcribed within the precincts of a ſmall 
village, takes it's flight and ranges over the capacious 
ſpherc of the age of Louis XIV. and haſtens thence 
to expatiate through a ſphere more ſublime than that 
of the world, the iphere of virtue. Thanks to my ig- 
norance, I can give the reins to the inftin& of my foul. 
_ I plunge into infinity. I prolong the diſtance of 


23 by that of ages; and to complete the illuſion, 


make that enchanted ſpot che habitation of virtue. 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF MELANCHOLY, 


Beneficent Nature converts all her phenomena into 
ſo many ſources of pleafure to man; and if we attend 
to her procedure, it will be found that her moſt com- 
mon appearances are the moſt agreeable. I enjo 
' pleaſure, for example, when I ſee old moſſy walls 
dripping, and hear the whiſtling of the wind, mingled 
with the clattering of rain. Theſe melancholy ſounds, 
in the night-time, throw me into a ſoft and profound 
fleep. | 
| F tell to what phyfical law philoſophers may 
refer the ſenſations of melancholy, I conf;der them 
as the moſt yoluptuous affections of the foul. Melan- 
choly is dainty ; it proceeds from it's gratifying at 
once the body and foul; the ſentiment of our miſery, 
and of our excellence, | 
In bad weather, the ſentiment of my human miſery 
is tranquillized by ſeeing it rain, while I am under 
cover; by hearing the wind blow violently while I 
am comfortably in bed. I, in this caſe, enjoy a ne- 
gative felicity, With this are afterwards blended ſome 
of thoſe attributes of the Divinity, the perceptions of 
which communicate ſuch exquiſite pleafure to the ſoul. 
It looks as if Nature were then conforming to my 
fituation, like a ſympathizing friend. She 1s beſides 
at all times.ſo intereſting, under whatever aſpeR ſhe 
exhibits herſelf, that when it rains I think I ſee a 
| N AY a beautiful 
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a beautiful woman in tears. She ſeems to me more 
beautiful the more that ſhe wears the appearance of 
affliction, In order to be impreſſed with theſe ſenti- 
ments, which I venture to call voluptuous, I muft 
have no project in hand of a pleaſant walk, of viſic- 
ing, of hunting, which perhaps would put me into bad 
humour to enjoy bad weather, our ſoul muſt be tra- 
velling abroad, and the body at reſt. From the har-- 
mony of thoſe two powers of our conſtitution, the 
moſt terrible revolutions of Nature frequently intereft 
us more than her gayeſt ſcenery. N 


The Pleaſure r Ruin. 


T for ſome time believed man had an unaccountable 
taſte for deſtruction. It a monument is within reach 
ot the populace, they are ſure to deſtroy it. I have 
ſeen at Dreiden, beautiſul ſtatues of females, muti- 
lated by the Pruſſian ſoldiery, when, in poſſeſſion of 
that city. 'The common people have a turn for ſlander, 
and take pleaſure in levelling the reputation of all that 
is exalted, This malevolent inſtinct is not of Nature; 
it is infuſed by the miſery of individuals, whom edu— 
cation inſpires with an ambition, interdicted by fo- 
ciety, and which throws them into a negative ambi- 
tion, Incapable of raifing, they are 1mpelled to lay 
every thing low, This taſte for ruin is not natural, 
but ſimply the exercife of the power of the miſerable. 
Man in a ſavage ſtate deſtroys the monuments only of 
his enemies;  he- preſerves thoſe of his own nation; he 
is naturally much better than man in a ſtate of ſociety, 
for he never ſlanders his compatriots, | 

The paſſive taſte for ruin is however univerſal. Our 
voluptuaries embelliſh their gardens. with artificial 
ruins ;. ſavages delight in melancholy repoſe by the 
brink of the ſea, eipecially during a ſtorm, or in the 
vicinity of à caſcade ſurrounded by rocks. Magnifi- 
cent deſtruction preſents new pictureſque effects; and 
this curioſity, combined with cruelty, impelled Nero 
to ſet Rome on fire, to enjoy the ſpectacle of a vaſt 
confla gration: This kind of affection, by no 
means connected with our phyſical wants, has 
induced certain philoſophers to allege, that our 
ſoul, being in a ſtate of. agitation, . took pleaſure 

* 
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in all extraordinary emotions; but they have advanced 
their axiom as lightly as many others with which their 


works abound. Firft, the foul takes pleaſure in ret 


as in commotion; it is a harmony very gentle, and 


eaſily, diſturbed by violent emotions; and granting it 
to be in it's awn nature a movement, I do not ſee that 
it ought to take pleaſure in thoſe which threaten it with 
deſtruction. Lucretius has come much nearer to the 
truth, when he 1ays, taſtes of this ſort ariſe from the 


ſentiment of our own ſecurity,” heightened by the fight . 


of danger to which we are not expoſed, It is a plea- 
fant thing, ſays he, to contemplate a ſtorm from the 


ſhore, From this reference to ſelt, it is that the com- 

mon people delight in relating by the fire-ſide, during 

the winter — . frightful ſtories of ghoſts, ot 
ves 


men loſing themſelves by night in the woods, of high- 
way robberies. ' From the tame ſentiment alſo, the 
better ſort take pleaſure in the repreſentation of tra- 


gedies, the deſcription of battles, of ſhipwreeks, and 


of the craſh of empire. The ſecurity of the ſnug 
tradeſman is increaſed by "the danger to which the 
foldier, the mariner, the courtier is expoſed, Plea- 
ſure of this kind ariles from the ſentiment. of our 
milery. | | | | 

But there is a. more ſublime ſentiment within us, 


whieh derives pleaſure from ruin, independently of all 


ictureſque effect, and every idea of perſonal ſecurity ; 
it is that of Deity, which ever blends itſelf with our 
melancholy. affections, and conſtitutes their principal 
charm. ; | 7821 5 | | 
The heart of man is ſo naturally diſpoſed to bene vo- 
lence, that the ſpectacle of a ruin which brings to re- 
collection only the miſery of our fellow men, in- 
ſpires us with horror, whatever may be the pictureſque 
effec it preſents. It is not ſo with ruins, effected by 
time, Theſe give pleaſure by launching” into infinity; 
they carry us ſeveral ages back, and intereſt us in pro- 
portion to their antiquity, Hence the reaſon why the 
ruins of Italy affect us more than thoſe of our own 
country; the ruins of Greece more. than thoſe of 
Italy; and the ruins of Egypt more than thoſe of 
Greece, The ruins in which Nature combats with 
human art inſpire a gentle melancholy. In thefe ſhe 
diſcovers to us / the vanity of our labours, and the- per 
3 Petuity 
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petuity of her own, A fine ſtyle of architecture al. 
ways produces beautiful ruins; the plans of art, in 
this caſe, forming an alliance with the majeſty of thote 
of Nature. The intereſt of ruin, however, is greatly 
heightened. when ſome moral ſentiment is blesded 
with it. 


„„ ͤ«c —— 


Tue Pleaſure of Tombs. 


No monuments are more intereſting than the tombs 
of men, eſpecially thoſe of our own aneeftors.. Every 
| nation in a ſtate of Nature, and even many of thoſe 

which are civilized, have made the tombs of their fore- 
fathers the centre of their devotions, and an effential 
part of their religion, thoſe whote fathers renaererl 
themſelv es odious to their children by a gloomy and 
ſevere education, excepted, The tombs of progenitors 
are all over China among the principal embelliſh- 
ments of the ſuburbs of their cities, and of the hills in 
the country. They ſorm the moſt powerful. bonds of 
triotic affection among 1avage nations. When the 
uropeans have fomettmes propofed-to theſe a change 
of territory, this was their reply: © Shall we ſay to 
the bones of our ſathers, Ariſe, and accompany us 
„to à foreigu land?” They always conſidered this 
obje ion as inſurmountable... | . 
Tombs have furniſhed. ro the poetical talents of 
Young and Geſner, imagery the moſt enchanting. 
Our voluptuaries, who ſometimes recur to the fenti- 
ments of Nature, have fa&titious monuments erected 
in their gardens, Theſe, ate not it muſt be con- 
teſſed the tombs of their parents. But whence could 
they have derived: this ſentiment of funereal. melan- 
choly, in the very mult of pleaſure? Muſt it not 
have been from the perſuaſion that ſomething ſtill 
ſubſiſts aſter we are gone? Did a tomb ſuggeſt to their 
imagination only the idea of a corpſe merely, the 
ſight of it would ſhock rather chan pleaſe them, How 
atraid are moſt of them at the thought of death! To 
this phyſical idea then ſome moral ſentiment muſt un- 
doubtedly be united. The voluptuous melancholy re- 
ſulting from it ariſes, like every other attractive ſenſa- 
tion, from the harmony of two oppeſite principles; 
the ſentiment of our immortality ; which unite on 
| beholding 
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beholding the laſt habitation of mankind. A tomb is 
a monument, ereled on the confines of the two 
worlds, 

It fixſt preſents the end of the vain diſquietudes of 
life, and the image of everlaſting repoſe: it afterwards 
awakens in the confuſed ſentiment of a bleſſed immor- 
tality, the probabiliges of which ſtrengthen in pro- 
portron as the perſon whoſe memory 1s recalled was a 
virtuous character. There our veneration fixes. [This 
is fo unqueſtionably true, that that though the duſt of 
Nero and of Socrates 1s the ſame, no one would grant 
a place in his grove to the remains of the Roman Em- 
peror, were they depoſited even in a filyer urn; whereas 
every one would exhibit thoſe of the philoſopher in 
the moſt honourable place of his beſt apartment, were 
they contained i a vaſe of clay. 

It is from this intellectual inſtinct in favour of yir- 
tue, that the tombs of great men inſpire us with a ve- 
neration ſo affecting. From the ſame ſentiment too, 
thoſe which contain objects onee lovely excite fo much 
pleaſing regret; the attractions of love arifng out of 

the appearances of virtue, Hence we are moved at / 

the kr of a little hillock which covers the aſhes of 

an amiable infant, from the recollection of it's inno- 
cence; and melted into tenderneſs on contemplating 

the tomb of a young female, by her virtues the de- 
light and hope of her family. To render ſuch mony- / 
ments intereſting, -bronzes, marbles, and gildings, are 
unneceffary. e more ſimple they are, the more 
energetic is the ſentiment of melapchaly, They pro- 
duce a more powerful effect when poor than rich, an- 

. tique than modern, with details of mis{urtune than 

7 titles of honour; with the attributes of virtue than 

2 thoſe of power. In the country principally their 
impreſhon. is moſt felt. A ſimple unoroamented, grave 
there, cauſes more tears {to flow than the, gaudy ſplen- 
dour of a cathedral interment. There grief aſſumes 4 
ſublimity, aſcends with the aged yews in the church- | 
yard, extends with the ſurrounding hilk and plains, 
and allies itſelf with all che effects of Nature. 

.Qppreflixe labour and humiliation, are incapable of 
extinguiſhing the impreſſion of -this ſentiment in the 
— even che moſt miſerable. For co years,” 
&zs Father du Tertre, in his Hiſtory of che Antilles, 
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« our negro Dominick, aſter the death of his wife, 
never failed, when 'he returned from his employment, 
to take the little boy and girl he had by her to the 
grave of the decexfed, over which he ſobbed and wept 
or more than halt an hour together, While the poor 
children frequently caught the infection of his forrow.”” 
What a funeral oration for a wife and a mother! This 
man however was nothing but a wretched ſlave, 
There reſults from the view of ruins another ſenti- 
ment independent of all reflection, that of heroiſm, 
Great generals have employed their ſublime effect to 
| exalt the-courage of their ſoldiers, Alexander per- 
3 fuaded his army, loaded with the ſpoils of Perfia, to 
| burn their baggage; and that inſtant they are ready to 
| follow him all over the world. William, Duke of 
Normandy, on landing his troops in England, ſet 
1 fire to his own ſhips, and the conqueſt of the kingdom 
1 was effected. 55 50 
| No ruins excite ſentiments. ſo ſublime as thoſe of 
| Nature, They yy. u, way vaſt priſon of the earth 
1 ſubject itſelf to deſtruction, and detach us at once 
| from paſſion and prejudice as from a momentary the- 
ö atrical exhibition. hen Liſbon was deſtroyed by 
1 an earthquake, it's inhabitants on eſcaping from their 
houſes embraced each other; high and low, friends 
and enemies, Jews and Inquifitors, known and un- 
known, each ſhared his clothing and proviſions with 
thoſe who had none. I have ſeen ſomething ſimilar to 
this on board a ſhip on the point of periſhing in a 
ſtorm, Tha firſt effect of calamity, ſays a celebrated 
writer, is to ſtrengthen the ſoul, the ſecond to melt it 
down; becauſe the firft emotion in man, under the 
| preſſure of calamity, is to riſe up toward the Dir Y; 
1 the ſecond, to fall back into phyſical wants, This laſt 
1 effect is that of reflection, but che moral and ſublime 
: ſentiment almoſt always takes poſſeſſion of the heart at 
[ ſight of a magnificent deſtruction. 


Ruins F Nature. ; 
When predictions of the approaching diſſolution of 


the world ſpread over Europe ſome-ages ago, many 
perſons diveſted themſelves of their r and the 
ſame thing would perhaps happen at this day mo 

. ſimilar” 
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ſimilar opinions be propagated wich effect. But ſuch 
ſudden and total ruins are not to be apprehended in the 
infinitely ſage plans of Nature; under them nothing 
is deſtroyed but what is by them repaired, © - 
The apparent ruins of the globe, as the rocks which 
roughen it's ſurface, have their utility. Theſe appear 
as ruins in our eyes, becauſe they are neither ſquare nor 
poliſhed, like the ſtones of our monuments ; but their 
anfractuoſities are neceſſary to the vegetables and ani- 
mals deſtined to find in them nouriſhment and ſhelter, 
Only for beings vegetative and ſenſitive has Nature 
created the foſſil kingdom ; and when man raiſes uſelefs 
maſſes out of it to theſe objects on the ſurface of the 
earth, ſhe applies her chiſa, to employ them in the 
general harmony, | | 5 mY 
If we attend to the origin and end of her works, thoſe 
of the moſt renowned nations will appear frivolous. It 
is unneceſſary that potentates ſhould rear enormous maſ- 
ſes of ſtone to inſpire me with reſpect from their anti- 
quity. A little flinty pebble of the brook is more anci- 
ent than the pyramids of Egypt. It I feel diſpoſed to 
blend ſome moral ſentiment with the monuments of Na- 
ture, I can ſay to myſelf on ſeeing -a rock, Here, 
perhaps, the good Fenelon repoſed while meditating the 


plan of his divine Telemachus.“ Thus I embrace at 


once the paſt and ſuture at ſight of an inſenſible rock, 
and which: in conſecrating,.at to virtue, by a ſimple ' 
inſcription, I render infinitely more venerable. than by 
decorating it with the five orders of architecture. 
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Melancholy renders ſolitude attractive. Solitude ſlat- 
ters our animal inflinct- by inviting. us to retreat fo 
much more tranquil as the agitations of our life have 
been more refilets ; and it extends our divine inſtinct, by 
opening perſpectives of natural and-moral beauties with 
al the attraction of: ſentiment; From the effect af 
theſe. contraſts, and this double, harmony, no ſolitude 
is more ſoothing than that adjoining to a great city. 
and no popular feſtivity more agreeable than when en- 
joyed in the boſom of a ſolitude. 1 5% S882 
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OF THE SEINTIMENT OF LOVE. 


If love were only a phyſical ſenſation, I would leave 
two lovers to reaſon and act conformably to the phy fical 
laws of the body, were my object to diſguſt the groſ- 

Jeſt libertine. It's principal act is accompanied with the 
ſentiment of ſhame in the men of all countries. No 

-nation permits public proſtitution ; and though enlight- 

.ened navigators may have advanced that the inhabitants 
of Otahente conformed to this infamous practice, ob- 
ſervers more attentive have ſince adduced proof that, as 

t the mand in queſtion, it was chargeable only to young” 
women in the loweft rank of ſociety, but that the other 
Caron there preſerved the modeſty common to all man- 

kind. jr 
Independently of the particular cauſes of ſhame, 

-which are unknown to me, I' think I diſcern one in the 

two powers which conſtitute man. The ſenſe of love 

being, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the centre to which 
all cke phyſical ſenſations converge, there reſults a pow- 

-erful oppoſition (o that other intellectual power from 

which are derived the ſentiments of divinity and immor- 

tality. Their contraſt is the more collifive, that the 
act of the firſt is in itſelf animal and blind, and the 
moral ſentiment Which uſually accompanies love, more 
expanſive and ſublime. The lover accordingly, to 
render his miftreſs propitious, never fails to- make this 
take the lead, — every effort to amalgamate 
it with the other ſenſation. Thus ſhame ariſes from 
the combat of theſe two powers, Children naturally 
have it not, 'becauſe love is not yet unfolded in them; 
young perſons have a great deal of it, becauſe thoſe 
two powers are acting in them with all their energy; 
and moſt old people have none at all, becauſe they are 

& the ſenſe of — from a decay of nature, or have 
loſt tts moral ſentiment from the corruption of ſociety; 
or, which is a common caſe, from the effect of both 
together, by the concurrenee of theſe two caufes. 

As Nature has aſſigned to the province of tliis pafſion, 
deſigned to be the means of re- perpetuating human life, 
al the animal fenfations, the has likewiſe united in it 
all the ſentiments of the ſoul; ſo that love preſents to 


two 


two lovers not only the ſentimenss of our wants and che 

inſtin of our miſery, as thoſe of protection, aſſiſtance, 
confidence, ſupport, repoſe, but all the ſublime inſtincts 
beſides which elevate man above bumanity.. In this 
ſenſe Plato defined love to be an interpoſition of the 
gods in behalf of young people. | 

Whoever would. wiſh-to. be acquainted with human 
nature has only to ſtudy that of love; he would per- 
ceive ſpringing out of it all the ſentiments I have ſpo- 
ken of, and many others I have neither time nor talents 
to unfold, We ſball remark, that this natural affection 
diſcloſes it's principal character by giving it all che 
advantage of a complete extenſion. It is in the ſeaſon 
when each plant re-perpetuates itſelf. by it's flewens' 
and fruit that it acquires. all it's perfection and the cha- 
rafters which invariably determine it. It is in the 
ſeaſon of love that the birds of ſong 'redouble their 
melody, and that thoſe which excel in beauty of colour 
array themfelve. in their fineft plumage, the various 
ſhades of which they delight to diſplay. It is then the 
luſty bull preſents his forchead, and theatens with the 
horn; the nimble courſer friſks along, the plain; the 
terocious animals fill the ſoreſts wich their roaring, and 
the tigreſs, exhaling the odour of carnage,” makes che 
ſolitedes of Africa reſound with. her hideous yells. 

Tt is likewiſe:1n the ſeaſon of loving, that all the af- 
fections naturabto the heart of man. untold themſelves, ' 
Then innocence, candour, ſincerity, modeſty, generofity, 
heroiſm, holy ſaith, are expreſſed with grace ineflable 
in the attitude and features of two young lovers. Love 
aſſumes in their ſouls all the characters of religion and 
virtue, They quit the tumultuous, aſſemblies of the 
city and the corruptive paths of ambition, to ſeek ſome 
ſequeſtered ſpat, where they may be at liberty to min- 
gle and exchange the tender vows of everlaſting affec- 
tion. Loſt at times in a religious intoxication, | they 
conſider each other as beings of a ſup:rior order. In 
the widely extended univerſe they behold, no other fe- 

lisity but that. of living and dying together, or rather 

they have loſt all ſight of death. . Love tranſports them 
into ages of infinite duration, and. death ſeems to them 
only che tranſition. to eternal union. = 
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But ſhould cruel deſtiny ſeparate them, neither proſ- 
pects of fortune nor friendſhip can afford conſolation 
under the loſs. They had reached heaven, they lan- 
guiſh on earth, they are hurried in deſpair into a cloiſter, 
to employ. the remaining dregs of life in re-demanding 


of God the felicity of which they enjoyed but one 
tranſient glimpſe. Nay, long after their ſeparation, 


when age has frozen up the current of ſenſe, after hay- 
ing been diſtracted by numberleſs anxieties foreign to 
the heart, the boſom till palpitates at ſight of the tomb 
which contains the object once ſo tenderly beloved. 
They had parted with it in the world, they hope to ſee 
it again in heaven. Unfortunate Heloiſa! what ſub- 


lime emotions were kindled in thy ſoul by the aſhes of 


thy Abelard! Such celeſtial emotions eannot poſſibly 
be the effect of a mere animal act. Love is not a ſlight 


convulſion, as Mareus-Aurelius calls it. To the charms 


of virtue and*the ſentiment of her divine attributes love 
is indebted for all that enthuſiaſtic energy. Vice itſelt, 
in order to pleaſe, muſt bor row it's looks and language. 

All the forms of organized beings expreſs intellectual 
ſentiments not only to the eyes of man who ſtudies Na- 


ture, but to thofe of animals, inſtrufted at once by their 


inſtint, An animal * in it's features ſome 
ruling pafſion, as cruelty, ſenſuality, cunning. ſtupidity, 
But man alone, unleſs debaſed by the vices of ſociety, 


bears upon his countenance the impreſs of a celeſtial . 


origin, Every trait of beauty may be referred to ſome 
virtue; as to innocence, candour, generoſity, modeſty, 


and heroiſm. It is to their influence man is indebted 
for che reſpect and confidence of the brute creation, 


unleſs they have been forced 'out of Nature by unre- 
lenting perſecution on the part of man. 


- 


However charming the harmony of the colours and 


forms of the human figure, there is no viſible reaſon 
why it's phyſical effect ſhovid exert an influence over 


animals, unleſs the impreſs of ſome moral power were 


combined with it, Plumpneſs of form, or * of 


colouring, ought rather to excite the appetite of feroc 
ous animals than their reſpe& or love. Finally, if ue 


diſtinguiſh their. impaſſioned character, they alſo can 


diſtinguiſh ours, and form a very accurate judgment as 


to our being cruel or pacific, 'The game-birds, which 
| - ue 
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Ay the ſanguinary fowler, gather confidently around 
the harmleſs ſhepherd. _ . 
Beauty is ſaid to be arbitrary; but this opinion has 
been already refuted by an appeal to matter of fact. 
The mutilations of the negroes are the effects of ſuper- 
ſtition or of a faulty education. Ferocious animals 
themſelves are {truck at fight of theſe deformities, All 
travellers agree that when, lions or tygers are famiſhed, 
which rarely happens, and thereby. compelled to.attack 


# &* 


caravans in the night, they fall firſt upon the beaſts of 
burden, and next upon the Indians ox the black people. 
The European figure, with it's ſimplicity, has a much 
mote impoſing effect than when dizfigured by Atrican 
or Aſiatic characters. TTT 
When not degraded by the vices of ſociety, the ex- 
preflion of the human face is ſublime. . A Neapolitan, 
J. B. Porta, tried to trace in it relations to the figures 
7 of beaſts, and compoſed a book embelliſhed with en- 
gravings, repreſenting the human head under the forced 
3 reſemblance of various animals. His ſyſtem favours 


* 


certain modern opinions, and 1s allied to the hideous 
changes which the paflions produce in the human form. 
There is not, however, a fingle beautiful touch in a 
figure but what may be allied to ſome moral ſentiment 
relative to virtue and to Deity, Uglineſs might be 
alſo referred to ſome vicious affection, as 3ealouly, ava- 
rice, gluttony, or rage. Our philoſophers are wide of 
the mark when they attempt to make the paſſions the 
only moving principles of human lite; could they be 
1 8 with the expreſſion of all che paſſions col- 
ecled in one fingle head, it would appear more horrid 
than that of Meduſa; it would be a likeneſs of Nero. 
Every paſſion has an animal character, as J. B. Porta 
excellently obſerved. But every virtue too has it's 
animal character; and never is a phyſiognomy more in- 
tereſting than when you diſtinguiſh in it a celeſtial af. 
fection conflicting with an animal paſſion. Nay, 1 
do not know whether it be poſſible to expreſs a virtue 
otherwiſe than by a triumph of this kind. Hence 
modeſty appears ſo lovely on the face of a young fe. 
male, becauſe it is the conflict of the moſt powerful of 
animal paſſions with a ſublime ſentiment. The ex- 
preſſion of ſenſibility likewiſe renders a face extremely 


intereſting, 
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intereſting, becauſe the ſoul then ſhews it is ſuffering, 
and this ſight excites a virtue in ourſelves, namely the 
ſentiment of compaſſion. If the ſenſibility of che fi- 
gure in queſtion is active, that, is if it contemplates 
the miſery of another, it ſtrikes us ſtill more, as it then 
becomes the divine expreſſion of generoſity. 

The moſt celebrated ſtatues and pictures of antiquity 
owe much of their high reputation to the ex proven of 
the harmony of the two oppoſite ſentiments of paſſion * 
and virtue, For example, an affecting piece from the 
pencil of Ariſtides of Thebes repreſented Biblis lan- 
guiſhing to death of the love ſhe bare to her own bro- Ki 
ther. In it there muff have been diſtinctly repreſented 
the ſentiment of virtue repelling a criminal paſlion, 
and that of fraternal iriendſhip recalling the heart to 
love under the very appearances of virtue. Theſe 
cruel conſonances; deſpair at the thought of being be- 
trayed by her own heart, the deſire of dying to conceal 
her ſhame, that of liſe to enjoy the ſight of the beloved 
object, bealth waſting away under the preſſure of con- 
flicts ſo painful, muſt have expreſfed, amidſt the lan- 
guors of death and life, contraſts the moſt intereſting 
on the countenance of that ill-fated maid, 

In another picture of the ſame Ariſtides was repre- 
ſented to admiration, a mother wounded in the breaſt 
during the fiege of a city, giving fuck to her infant. 
She ſeemed afraid, fays Pliny, left it ſhould draw in her 
blood wich her milk. Alexander prized it fo highly, 
that he had it conveyed to Pella, the place of his birth. 
What emotions muſt. have been excited, in contem- 
plating a triumph ſo exalted as that of maternal affec- 
tion abſorbing all ſenſe of perſonal ſuffering! 

The moſt powerful efſeche of love ariſe out of eon- 
tradictory feelings melting into each other, juſt as thoſe 
of hatred are frequently produced from ſimilar ſenti- 
ments which happen ta-claſh, Hence no 'feeling can 
be more agrecable than to find a friend in a man we 
conſidered as an enemy; and no mortificatioa ſo poiz-, - 
nant as meeting an enemy in the man whom. we de- 
pended upon as a friend. Theſe harmonic effects often 1 
render a flight and tranſient kindneſs more eſtimable 45 
than a continued ſeries of good offices, and'a'momen- 
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a momentary offence more outrageous than the declared 
enmity of a whole life-time; becauſe in the firſt caſe 
feelings diametrically oppoſite graciouſly unite ; and in 
the ſecond congenial feelings violently claſh. Hence 
too a ſingle blemiſh in a man of worth frequently ap- 
pears more offenſive than all the vices of a libertinewho 
diſplays only a ſolitary virtue, becauſe from the effect 
of contraſt theſe two qualities become more prominent, 
and eclipſe the others in the two oppoſite characters. It 
proceeds likewiſe from the weakneſs of the human mind, 
which attaching itſelf always to a fingle point of the 
object which it contemplates, fixes on the moſt promi- 
nent quality in framing it's deciſions : hence we are 
every day falling into innumerabl2 errors fer want of 
ſtudying theſe elementary principles of Nature. | 
I could multiply without end proofs of the two 
powers by which we are governed, . Enough has been 
ſaid on the ſubject of a paſſion the inſtinct of which is 
ſo blind, to evince that we are attracted to it, and ac- 
tuated by it. from laws widely different from thoſe of 
digeſtion, Our affeftions demonſtrate the immortality 
of the ſoul, becauſe they expand in all the circumſtances 
in which they feel the attributes of Deity, ſuch as that 
of infinity, and never dwell with delight on the earth, 
except on the attractions of virtue and innocence. 


OF SOME OTHER SENTIMENTS OF DEITY, AND 
AMONG OTHERS, OF THAT OF VIRTUR, 


There are beſides theſe many ſentimental laws, not in 
my power at preſent to unfold, as thoſe which ſuggeſt 
pre-lentiments, omens, dreams, the reference of events 
fortunate and unfortunate to the ſame epochs, and the 
like. Their effects are atteſted among all nations, by 
every. man who attends to the laws of Nature, Theſe 
communications of the foul with an order of things in- 
viſible are rejected by the learned of modern times; 
but how many things exiſt, not reducible to the plans 


of our reaſon, or even perceived by it 


There are rticular laws which demonſtrate 
the immediate aCtion-of Providence on the human - 
race, although oppoſite to the general laws of 
phyſics, For example, the principles of reafon, 
paſſion, and . ſentiment, the organs of ſpeech and 


hearing, 
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hearing, are the ſame in men of all countries, 
yet the langvage of nations differs all the world over. 
How 1s ſpeech ſo various among beings who have all 
the ſame vants, changing from father to ſon in ſuch a 
degree, that we modern French no longer underſtand 
the language of the Gauls, and that the day is coming 
when our poſterity will be unable to comprehend ours? 
The ox of Bengal bellows like that of the Ukraine, 
and the nightingale pours out the ſame melodious firains 
to this day in our climates, as thoſe which charmed the 
ear of the Bard of Mantua by the Banks of the Po. 
It is impoſſible to maintain, though alleged by certain 
writers, that languages are characterized by climates ; 
were they ſubjected to influence of this kind, they 
would vary where the climate is invariable. The lan- 
guage of the Romans was at firſt barbarous, afterwards 
majeſtic, and is become at laſt ſoſt and effeminate. They 
are not rough to the north, and ſoft to the ſouth, as 
J. J. Rouſſeau pretends, who in treating this point has 
e far too great extenſion to phyſical laws. The 
anguage of the Ruſbans is ſoft, being a diale& of the 
Greek; and the jargon of the Southern provinces of 
France is harſh and coarſe. The Laplanders ſpeak a 
language grateful to the ear, and the Hottentots cluck 
like India cocks. 'The language of the Indians of Peru 
is loaded with firong aſpirations and conſonants of dif- 
ficult pronunciation. Any one, without going out of 
his cloſet may ſatisfy himſelf that the harſhneſs or 
ſoftneſs of a language has no relation whatever to thoſe 
of latitude. 

Other obſervers have aſſerted that the languages of 
nations have been determined and fixed by their great 
writers. 'Thoſe of the age of Louis XIV. however, 


already vegin to be antiquated among ourſelves, If 5 


poſterity fixes the character of a language to the 
age which has been productive of great writers, it is 
becauſe the writings of thoſe great men ſparkle with 
maxims of virtue, and preſent a thouſand perſpectives 
of the Dziry. The ſublime ſentiments which inſpire, 
illuminate them ſtill in the order and diſpoſition of their 
works, ſeeing they are the ſources of all harmony. From 
this reſults the | unalterable charm which renders the 
peruſal of them ſo delicious at all times, and to the _ 
| 0 
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of all nations. The moral goodneſs of a period cha- 


racterizes a language, and tranſmits it unaltered to the 
generation following ; bur theſe reaſons do not explain 
the diverſity of language which ſubſiſts between nations. 
It muſt ever appear to me altogether ſupernatural that 
men who enjoy the ſame elements, and are ſubjected to 
the ſame wants, ſhould not employ the ſame words in 
expreſſing them. One ſun illuminates the whole earth, 


/ Freeiiiihis 


$ and he bears a different name in every different land. 
J I beg leave to ſuggeſt a farther effect of a law but 
little attended to: that there never ariſes any one man 
n eminently diſtinguiſhed, in whatever line, but there 
1 appears at the ſame time, either in his own country or 
* {ome neighbouring nation, an antagoniſt poſſeſſing ta- 
= lents and a reputation in complete oppoſition, has 
ls © balancing of illuſtrious characters will not appear ex- 
y = traordinary, as it is a conſequence from the general law 
1s == of contraries which governs the world, eg” os which 
as aqll the harmonies of Nature reſult; it muſt therefore 
re particularly manifeſt itſelf in the human race, the 
ie RE centre of the whole, and actually diſcovers itſelf in the 
of wonderful equilibrium of the two ſexes, born in equal 
a numbers. It does not fix on individuals in particular, 
ck KT. for we ſee families conſiſting wholly of daughters, others 
ru all ſons; but whatever inequality of ſex there may exiſt 
if- in the variety of births in families, the equality is con- 
of KR MA4tantly reſtored in the aggregate of the people. 
or There is another equilibrium no leſs wonderful. As 
le , many men periſh in war, in ſea-voyages, and by pain- 
ful and dangerous employ ments, it would follow that 
of the number of women would daily increaſe in propor- | 
eat tion, Suppoſing there periſhes annually one tenth part 
er, more of men than women, the balancing of the-ſexes 
If mutt become ſtill more unequal. Social ruin muſt in- 
the creaſe from the very regularity of natural order, This 
t is however does not take place: the two ſexes are always 
ich very nearly equally numerous: their occupations are 
ves different, but their deſtiny the ſame. The woman, who 
ire, ede impel men to engage in hazardous enterprizes 
zei to ſupport their luxury, or who foment animoſities and 


even kindle wars among them to gratify their yanity, 
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are carried off in the ſecurity of pleaſure and indul- 
gence, by maladies to which men are not ſubject, but 
which frequently reſult from the moral, phyſical, and 
political N which men undergo in conſequence of 
us. the equilibrium of birth between the 
ef by the equilibrium of death, 
Nature has multiplied thoſe harmonic contraſts in all 
her works relatively to man; for the fruits which mi- 
niſter to our neceſſities frequently poſſeſs in themſelves 
on qualities, which ſerve as a mutual compen- 
ation, 5 

Theſe effects are not che mechanical reſults of climate, 


to the qualities of which they are frequently in oppo- 


ſition, All the works of Nature have the wants of 
man for their end, as all the ſentiments of man have 
Deity for their principle, The final intentions of Na- 
ture have given to man the knowledge of all her works, 
as jt is the inſtinct of Deity which has rendered man 
ſuperior to the laws of Nature. This inſtinct, differ- 
ently modified by the paſſions, engages the Ruſſians to 
bathe in the ices of the Neva during the winter, and the 
nations of Bengal in the waters of the Ganges; which 
under the ſame latitudes, has rendered women ſlaves in 
the Philippine iſlands, and deſpots in the Iſland of For- 
moſa ; which makes men effeminate in the Moluccas, 
and intrepid in Macaſiar, and which forms, in the in- 
habitants of one and the ſame city, tyrants, citizens, 
and flaves. s | 

The ſentiment of Deity is the firſt mover of the hu- 
man heart, Examine a man in thoſe unforeſeen mo- 
ments, when the ſecret plans of attack and defence with 
which ſocial man continually encloſes himſelf are ſu 
preſſed, not on the fight of a vaſt ruin, which totally 
ſubverts them, but ſimply on ſeeing an extraordinary 
plant or animal: Ah, my God!“ exclaims he, © how 
wonderful this is!“ and he invites the firſt perſon who 
happens to paſs by to partake of his aſtoniſhment, His 


- firſt emotion is a tranſport of delight which raiſes him 


to Gop; the ſecond, a benevolent diſpefition to com- 
municate his diſcovery to men; but the ſocial reaſon 
quickly recals him to perſonal intereſt, When ſpec- 
tators are aſſembled round the object of his curioſity, 


It was I,” ſays he, „who obſerved it firſt,” and, if 
be be a ſcholar, he fails not to apply his ſyſtem to it. 
By and by he begins to calculate how much this diſ- 


covery 
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covery will bring him in, and employs the whole credit 


of his junto to put it off, and to perſecute whoever pre- 
ſumes to differ from him in opinion. Thus every na- 


tural ſentiment elevates us to Gop, till the weight of 


our paſſions and of human inſtitutions brings us back 
again to ſelf. J. J. Rouſſeau was accordingly right 
when he ſaid that man was good, but men were wicked. 

This inſtin of Deity firſt aſſembled men together, 
and became the baſis of their religion and laws, On this 

irtue found ſupport, in propoſing the imitation of the 
Divinity, not only by the exerciſe of the arts and ſci- 
ences, but in the reſult of the divine power and intelli- 

ence, benefic:nce, It gave to man the ſentiment of 
fis own excellence, inſpired him with che contempt of 


terreftrial and tranſient enjoy ments, and a defire after 


things celeſtial and immortal, "Fhis ſublime attraction 
exalted courage to the rank of a virtue, and made man 
advance intrepidly to meet death amidſt ſo many an- 
xieties to preſerve lite, | 
The inſtinct of Deity conſtitutes the charm of the 
performances we peruſe with moſt delight, Writers to 
whom we always return with pleaſure are not thoſe who 
abound moſt in the ſocial rea on which endures but for 


dence continually preſent to us. Hence Homer, Virgil, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Fenelon, and moſt of the ancient. 
writers, are immortal, and pleaſe all nations, Books 
of travels, though written artleſsly, and decried by 

multitudes, who diſcern in them an indirect cenſure of 

their own conduct, are, nevertheleſs, the moſt intereſt- 
ing part of modern reading; not only by diſcloſing new 
benefits of Nature, as the fruits.and animals of foreign 
countries, but becauſe of the dangers their 'authors have 
eſcaped, frequently beyond all reaſonable ex pectation. 
Finally, it is becauſe we love ftill more to hear the 
fictions of Deity blended with the hiſtory of men, than 
to reaſofi ot men in the hiſtory of Deity. 

This ſublime ſenument inſpires man with a taſte for 
the marvellous, it balances in him the ſentiment of his 
miſery, which attaches him to the pleaſures of habit, 
and exalts his ſoul by the deſire . . Tt is the 
harmony of human life, and the ſource of every thing 


delicious: 


* 


_ _ a-moment,, but thoſe who render the action of Frovi- A 
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delicious and enchanting in the progreſs of it. With 
this the illuſions of love ever veil e always 
p repreſenting the beloved objet as ſomething divige; 
and to ambition it opens perſpectives without end. A 
peaſant appears deſirous only of becoming the church- 
warden ot his village. Be not deceived in the man! 
open a career to hin without impediment, he is groom, 
becomes high ayman, captain of the gang, a com- 
mander in chief of armies, a king, and never reits till 
he is worſhipped as a god. 

With the ſentiment of Deity, every thing is great, 
noble, beautitul, invincible, in the moſt contracted 
iphere of human life; without it, all is feeble, dil. 
pleaſing, and bitter, in the very lap of greatneſs, This 
conſerred empire on Rome and Sparta, by ſhewing to 
their poor ad virtuous inhabitants the gods as their pro- 
tectors and fellow- citizens; by the deſtruction of it they 
were given up, when rich and vicious, to ſlayery, To 
no purpoſe does a man ſurround himſelf by the gifts of 
fortune; when this ſentiment is excluded from his heart, 
languor takes poſſeſſion of it. If it's abſence is pro- 
longed, he ſinks into ſadneſs, into profound and ſettled 
melancholy, and finally into deſpair, If this ſtate of 
anxiety becomes permanent, he lays violent hands on 
himſelf, Man is the only ſenfible being which deſtroys 
itſelf in a ſtate of liberty, Human lite, with all it's 
pomp and delights, loſes even the ſemblance of life when 
it ceaſes to appear immortal and divine. 

Whatever be the diforders of ſociety, this celeſtial 
inſtinct is ever amuling itſelf with the children of men. 
It inſpires the man of genius, by diſcloſing itſelf to him 
under eternal attributes. It preſents to the geometrician 
the ineffable progreſſions of infinity; to the muſician, 
rapturous harmonies; to the hiftorian, the immortal 
ſhades of virtuous men, It ſheds a luſtre on the unfor- 
tunate days of the laboyring poor. Amidſt the luxury 
of Paris, it extracts a gh from the humble native of 
Savoy after the ſacred covering of che ſnows upon his 
mountains. It expatiates along the ocean, and recals 
from the gentle climates of India the European mariner 
to the ſtormy ſhores of the weſt, It beſtows a country 


on the wretched, and fills wit\ regret thoſ: who _ 
| 0 
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loft nothing. It covers our cradles with the charms of 
innocence, and the tombs of our forefathers with the 
hopes of immortality, It repoſes in the midſt of tu- 
multuous cities, on the palaces of mighty kings, and on 
the auguſt temples of ret} on. It trequently fixes it's 


reſidence in the deſert, and attracts the attention of the 
univerie to a rock, Thus are you clothed with majeſty, 
venerable ruins of Greece and Rome! and you too, 
myſterious pyramids of Egypt! This is the object we 
are invariably purſuing: but the moment it diſcovers 
itſelf in ſome unexpected act of virtue, or in one of 
thoſe indeſcribably ſublime emotions, called ſentimen- 
tal tonches by way of excellence, it firſt kindles in the 
breaſt an ardeat movement of joy, and then melts us 
into tears, The ſoul, truck with this divine light, en- 
Joys a glimpſe of the heavenly country, and ſinks at the- 
thought of being exiled from it, 


With wandering eyes explor'd the heavenly light, 
Then ſigh'd, and ſunk into the ſhades of night. 
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APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF NATURE TO THE 
DISORDERS OF SOCIETY, 


HAVE expoſed in this work the errors of human 

opinion, and the miſchief reſulting fram them, as 
affecting morals and ſocial felicity, Bur this would, in 
my own opinion, prove vain and unprofitable, unleſs I 
employed it in attempting to diſcover ſome remedies 
tor the diforders of ſociety, 

Men who can turn the diſtreſſes of their country to 
their own. private emolument will reproach me with 
being it's enemy, in the hacknied obſervation, chat 
things have always been fo, and that all goes on very 
well, becauſe all goes on well for them. Perſons who 

t diſcover 
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diſcover and unveil the evils which ſhc labours are not 
her enemies; thoſe who flatter her are moſt to be feared. 
God forbid that I ſhould attempt to diſturb, much 
leſs deſtroy, the orders of the ſtate, I would only wiſh 
to bring them back to the fpirit of their natural inſci- 
tution, Would to God that the clergy would endeavour 
to merit by their virtues the diſtinction attached to the 
ſacredneſs of their functions; that the nobility would 
protect the citizens, and be formidable only to the ene- 
mies of the people; that financiers, directing N 
treaſures to flow in the channels of agriculture and com- 
merce, would open to merit the road which leads to 
uſeful and honourable employment; that woman, ex- 
empted by her feebleneſs from moſt of the burthens of 
ſociety, would fulfil the duties of her gentle deſtination, 
thoſe of wife and mother, thus cementing the felicity 
of one family; that, inveſted with grace and beauty, 
ſhe would conſ der herſelf as a flower in that wreath 
of delight by which Nature has attached man to life; 
and while ſhe proved a joy and a crown to her huſband 
in particular, the complete chain of her ſex might in- 
diſiolubly compact all the other bonds of national 

felicity ! ; | 
The joy of the people involuntarily inſpires me with 
joy, and their miſery wrings my heart. I do not reckon 
my obligation to them acquitted when I have paid a pe- 
.cuniary conſideration for their ſervices. It is a maxim 
of the hard-hearted rich man, That aruſan and I are 
uit,” ſays he, © I have paid him.” The money which 
I give to a poor fellow for a ſervice he has rendered me 
creates nothing new for his uſe; that money would 
equally circulate, and perhaps more advantageouſly for 
him, had I never exiſted: If I deprive a poor work- 
man of part of his ſubſiſtence, I force him, in order 
to make up the deficiency, to become a beggar or a 
thief; if I ſeduce a plebeian young woman, 1 rob that 
order of a virtuous matron, it I maniteſt in their eyes 
a diſregard to religion, I enfeeble the hope which ſuſ- 
tains them under the preſſure of their labours. Beſides, 
religion lays me under an expretis injunction to love 
them. I am bound, therefore, to contribute my 
waxmeſt wiſhes at leaſt toward taeir ſelicity. I am able 
| : to 
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to demonſtrate chat their moral goodneſs is the firmeſt 
ſupport of government, and that, notwithſtanding their 
own neceſſities, to them our ſoldiery is indebted for the 
ſupplement to their miſerable pittance of pay, and that 
to 4 the innumerable poor with whom the kingdom 
ſwarms owe a ſubſiitence wrung from penury itſelf. 
Salus PoruLi $8UPREMA LIX ESro, ſaid the 
ancients: let the ſafety of the people be the paramount 


law, becauſe their miſery is the general miſery. This 


axiom ought to be ſo much the more ſacred in the eyes 
of legiſlators, and reformers, that no law can be of long 
duration, and no plan of reform reduced into effect, 
-unleſs the happinels of the people is previouſly ſecured. 
Out of their miſeries * 1 ring, are kept up, and 
renewed, It is from want of having reared the fabric 
on this ſure foundation, that ſo many illuſtrious re- 
formers have ſeen their political edifice crumble into 
ruins. If ſo many efforts toward reform, on the ſubject 
of the elergy and army, of finance, courts of juſtice, 
commerce, and concubinage, have failed, it is becauſe 
the miſery of the people reproduces the ſame abuſes, 

I have never ſeen a mere flouriſhing country than 
Holland, The capital contains at leaſt 180,000 inha- 


bitants. An immenſe commerce lanes a thouſand'. 


objects of temp ation, yet no robbery js committed; 
they do not even employ ſoldiers far mounting guard. 
I was there ia 1762, and for eleven years previous to 
that period no perſon had been 8 capitally. The 
laws however are very ſevere, but the people who poſ- 
feſs the means of eafily earning a livelic 


gained millions by printing all our extravagances in 
morals, politics, and religion, neither their opinions 
nor conduct have been affected by it, becauſe ck | 


up only from the extremes of indigence and opulence. 


When at Meſcow, I was informed, that ſince Sg 


had opened to the people various channels of ſubſiſt- 
_ ence, ſeditions, aſſaſſinations, robberies, and wilful 


fires, ha&become leſs frequent than they uſed to be. The 
lice at Bris 8 very alarming irregularities; 


ut the tranquillity of the common people is to be ac- 


counted 


afily ood are under 
no temptation to infringe them. Though they have 


ple are contented with their condition. Crimes ſpring _ 
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counted for from their finding there readier means of 
ſubſiſtence than in other cities of the kingdom. 

The firſt ſtep toward relieving the indigence of the 
commonalty i to diminiſh the exceflive opulence of the 
rich, It is not hy them that the pecple live, as modern 
politicians pretend. Jo no purpole do they inſtitute 
calculations of the riches of a ftate, the maſs is un- 
doubtedly limited; and if it is confined to a ſmall num- 
ber of citizens, it is no longer in the ſervice of the 
multitude, Wealthy men infer it to be more advanta- 
geous for the kingdom that a revenue of a hundred 
thouſand crowns ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of a fingle 

" mo than portioned out among a hundred families, 
cauſe, ſay they, the proprietors of large capitals en- 
gage in great enterprizes, Here they fall into a per- 
nicious error. The financier who poſſeſſes them only 
maintains a few footmen more, and extends the reſt of 
his ſuperfluity to objects of luxury and corruption: 
moreover, every one being at liberty to enjoy in his 
own way, ſhould he be a miſer this money is altogether 
loft to ſociety, while a hundred families of reſpectable 
citizens could live comfortably on the ſame revenue, rear 
a numerous progeny, and furniſh the means of living 
to many other families of the commonalty, by arts that 
are really uſeful, and favourable to good morals. 
Unbounded opulence ſhould therefore be checked, an 
end put to the verality of employments, which confers 
them all on that portion of ſociety which needs them 
leaſt; a plurality of offices held by one perſon ſhould 
alſo be done away. This abolition would deſtroy that 
monied ariſtocracy, which, by wee an inſur- 
' "mountable barrier between the prince and his ſubjects, 
becomes in proceſs of time the moſt dangerous of all 
: governments. The dignity of employments would thus 
l be greatly enhanced, and riſe in eſtimation when con- 
ſidered ſolely as the reward of merit; that reſpect for 
| gold which has corrupted every moral principle would 
it | de diminiſhed , that which is due to virtue would be 
| heightened, and the career of public honour laid open 
[| to all the orders of the Hate. | 
| Le TINY Our princes have been taught to believe that it was 
I 1 aſer to truſt to the purſes than probity of their _ 
i | of ence 
i ; 
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Hence the origin of venality in the civil ſtate; but this 
ſophiſm diſappears whan we reflect that it ſubſiſts not 
in either the eccleſiaſtical or military order; theſe ron 
bodies being, as to the individuals which compoſe them, 
the beſt ordered of any in the ſtate, 

The court employs frequent change of faſhions to 

enable the poor to live on the ſupertluity of the rich. 

This palliative is ſo far good, though ſubject to dan- 
gerous abuſe : it ought to be fully converted to the pro- 

ft of the poor, by prohibiting every article of foreign 

luxvry in France; every piece of callico we import 

from Bega] prevents an inhabitant of our own iſlands 

from furniſhing the raw material, and a family in France 

from ſpinning and weaving it into cloth, Another * 

litical and moral obligation ought to be enforced, that 
of giving back to the female ſex the occupations which 

properly belong to them, as midwifery, millinery; linen- 

drapery, trimming, and the like, which require only 

taſie and addrels, in order to reſcue great numbers of 
them from idleneſs and proftitution, in which ſo many 

ſeek the means of ſupporting a miſerable exiſtence. 

A vaſt channel of ſubſiſtence to the people might be 

opened by ſuppreſſing the excluſive privileges of com- 

mercial and manufacturing companies. "Theſe com- 

panies, we are told, provide a livelihood for a whole 

country. Their eftabliſhments, I admit, on the firſt 

glance, preſent an impoſing appearance, eſpecially in 

rural ſituations. They diſplay great avenues of trees, 

vaſt edifices, courts within courts, palaces ; but while 
the undertakers are riding in their coaches, the reſt of 


the village are walking in wooden ſhoes, I never be- 


held a peaſantry more wretched than in villages where 
privileged manufactures are eſtabliſhed. Such excluſive 
privileges contribute more than is genefally imagined 
to check the induſtry of a country. The villages of the 
Pais de Caux are in a very flouriſhing fate, and the 
| peaſantry are rich, becauſe there are no excluſive pri- 
vileges in that part of the country. The privileged 
undertaker having no compeutor in a country, ſettles 

the workman's wages at his own pleaſure, They have 
a thouſand devices beſides t reduce the price of labo i 
| as low as they can go. They give them; for exaF ple, 


a trifle 
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a trifle of money in advance, and having thereby in 
veigled them into a ſtate of inſolvency, have them 
thenceforward at their mercy, I know a conſiderable 
branch of the 'alt-water fiſhery almoſt totally deſtroyed, 
in one of our ſea-ports, by means of this underhand 
Tpecies of monopoly. The tradeſmen of that town at 
irft bought che fiſh of the fiſhermen to cure it for ſale. 
They then built veſſels proper for the trade, and ad- 
vanced money to the fiſhermens* wives, during the ab- 
ſence of their huſbands, Theſe were obliged, on their 
return, to become hired ſervants to the merchant, to 
diſcharge the debt. He having thus become maſter of 
the boats, fiſhermen, and commodity, regulated the 
trade as he pleaſed. Moſt of the fiſhermen, e ker. 
by the ſmallneſs of their profits, quitted the employ- 
ment; and the fiſhery, formerly a mine of wealth to 
the place, is now dwindled to almoſt nothing. 
On the other hand, if I object to a monopoly which 
would engroſs the means of ſubſiſtence beſtowed by Na- 
ture on every order of ſociety, and on both ſexes, much 
leſs would I conſent to'a monopoly- that ſhould graſp at 
thoſe which ſhe has afligned to every man in particular. 
For example, the author of a book, a machine, or any 
invention, whether ufeſul or agreeable, ought to be at 
leaſt zs well ſecured in a perpetual right over thoſe 
who ſell his book, or avail themſelves of his invention, 
as a feudal lord is to exact the rights of fines of aliena- 
tion, from perſons who build on his grounds, and even 
from thoſe who re-ſell the property of ſuch houſes, If 
the public ſuddenly lays hold of a uſeful invention, the 
ſtate becomes bound to indemnify the author of it, to 
prevent the glory of his diſcovery from proving a pe- 
cuniary detriment to him. Did a 45 ſo equitable exiſt, 
we ſhould not ſee a fcore of bookſellers wallowing in 
affluence at the expence of an author who did not know, 
ſometimes, where to find a dinner. 1 
Immenfe landed property is flill more injurious 
than money or employ ments, becauſe it deprives other 
citizens, at onee, of ſocial and natural patriotiſm. It 
comes alfo in procefs of time into the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
+ who have employments and money; it reduces all the 
Iubjects of the ſtate to dependence upon them, and leaves 
no xeſource for ſubſiſtence but the cxuel alternative of 
RN ett degrading 
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degrading themſelves by a baſe flattery of the paſtions 
of the great, or of going into cxile, .Thele, three 
cauſes combined, the laſt eſpecially, precipitated the 


ruin of the Roman Empire, from the reign of the 


Emperor Trajan. * Kam 
Modern politics have advanced another very groſs 
error, in alleging that riches always find their level in 
a ſtate. When the indigent are once multiplied in it 
to a certain point, a wretched emulation is produced 


who ſhall give himſelf away the cheapeſt, - Whilſt the 


rich man, teazed by his famiſhed compatriots for em- 


ployment, over. rates che value of his money, the poor, 
to obtain a preference, let down the price of their la- 
bour, till at length it becomes inadequate to their ſub- 

ſiſtence. Hence in the beſt countries, agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce expire. Conſult Brydone's 


Tour to Italy, reſpecting the luxury and extreme opu- 


lence of the Sicilian nobility and clergy, and the abject 
miſery of the peaſantry ; and you will perceive whether 
money has found it's level in that iſland or not. 
In Nature it is that we ale to look tor the ſubſiſtence 
of a peophe, and in their liberty the channel in which 


it is to flow, The ſpirit of monopoly bas deftroyed | 


many of the branches of it among us, which are pour- 
ing in tides of wealth upon our neighbours ; the Dutch, 
for inſtance, to whom the herring fiſhery has been a 
mine of wealth, and who hold out proportional en- 
couragement to the citizens engaged in it. They erected 


a ſtatue to the man who firſt diſeovered the method of 


fmoking them, and of making what they call red- 
herring. They thought, and juſtly, that the citizen 
who procures for his country a new ſourte of ſubſiſt- 
ence, a new branch of commerce, deſerves to rank with 
thoſe who enlighten or defend it. From ſuch atten- 
tions as theſe we fee with what vigilance they watch 
over every thing capable of contributing to public 
_ abundance, The ſelicity of the inhabitants preſents a 
en ſtill more intereſting. I never ſaw all over 
he country ſo much as ene beggar, nor ahouſe in which 
there was a ſingle brick or a fingle pane of glaſs de- 
ficient. But the Change of Amſterdam is che great 
object of admiration, Moſt of the good people who 
there aſſemble are dreſſed in brown and without yutftes. 
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This contraſt appeared ſo much the more ſtriking, that 


only five days betore I happened to be upon the Palais 


Royal at Paris, at the fame hour of the day, then 
crowded with people dreſſed in brilliant colours, with 


gold and filver laces, and prating about nothings, the 


opera, literature, kept miſtreſſes, and ſuch contemptible 
trifles, and who had not, the greateſt part of them at 
leaſt, a ſingle crown in their pocket which they could 
call their own, 5 

We mult nat ſuffer ourſelves to Le dazzled by the il- 
luſions of a prodigious commerce; here our politics 
have frequently miſled us. Trade and manufactures, 
we are told, introduce millions into a ſtate; but the 


fine wools, dye-ſtuffs, gold and filver, and other pre- 
paratives imported from foreign countries, are tributcs 


which muft be paid back, The people would not have 
manufactured the leſs of the wools of the country on 
their own account; and if it's cloths had been of the 
toweſt quality, they would at leaft have been converted 
to their uſe, What does it avail a people to clothe all 
Europe with their woollens, if they themſelves go 
naked; to collect the beſt wines in the world, if they 
drink nothing but water; and to export the fineſt of 
flour, it they cat only bread made of Gent? Examples 


of fuch abuſes might eafily. be adduced from Poland, 
from Spain, and from other countries, which paſs for 


the moſt 1egularly governed. 
In agriculture chiefly France ought to look for the 
rincipal means of ſubſiſtence for her inhabitants; it 
is the great ſupport of morals and religion; it rend:rs 


marriages eaſy, neceſiary, and happy; it contributes 
toward raiſing a numerous progeny, which it employs, 


almoſt as ſoon as they can crawl, in collecting the fruits 
of the earth, or terding the flocks and herds; but it 
beſtows theſe advantages only on ſmall landed proper- 
ties, Great landed properties expole the ſtate to an- 


- other inconvenience, hitherto almoſt unknown. The 
lands thus cultivated lie in fallow one year at leaſt in 

three, and in many caſes, once every other year, It 
muſt happen, as in every thing left to chance, that 
: ſometimes great quantities of ſuch lands lie fallow at 


ce, and at other times very little. In thoſe years un- 
evoubtedly when the greateſt part of thoſe lands is lying 
fallow, much leſs corn muſt be reaped than in other 

years, 


\ 


1 


years, This ſource of diftreſs is one of the cauſes of 
that dearth, or unforeſeen ſcarcity of grain Which from 

time to time falls heavy hot on France only, but on the 
different nations of Europe. 

Nature has parcelled out the adminifiration of agri- 
culture between man and herſelf, To herſelf ſhe has 
reſerved the management of the winds, the rain, the 
1un, the expanſion of plants; and the is wondertully 
exact in adapting the e conformably to the ſea- 
ſons: but ſhe has left to man the adaptation ot vege- 
tables, of ſoils, the proportions which their culture 
ought to- have to the Geledies to be maintained by them, 
and all the other cares and occupations which their pre- 
{ervation, diſtribution, and 2 demand. I conſider 
this remark as of ſufficient importance to evince the 
neceſlity of -appointing a particular miniſter of agri- 


culture, If he could not prevent chance-combinations | 


in the lands which might be in fallow all at once, he 
would be able to prohibit the tranſportation of the 
grain in thoſe years when the greateſt part of the land 
was in full crop, tor it 1. clear that the following year 
the general produce will be ſo much leſs, as a confider- 
able proportion of the lands will then of courſe be in 
fallow. Small farms are not ſubje ed to ſuch viciſh- 
tudes; they are every year produ-tive, and almoſt at all 
ſeaſons, while an endleſs variety of delight refults from 
the labours of ihe happy families who cultivate them. 
O ye rich! who with to encompaſs yourſelves with 
elyſian ſcenery, let your park-walls encloſe villages 
bleſt with rural felicity. What deſerted tracks of land 
over the whole kingdom might preſent the ſame ſpec- 
tacle! Our agricultural companies, which there to no. 
purpoſe employ their large ploughs of new conſtruction, 
bark proncunced the heaths of Brittany to be ſmitten 
withperpetual ſterility ; but theſe heaths diſcover, by 
the ancient diviſions of the fields, the ruins of old huts 
and fences, that they were formerly cultivated, They 
are at this day furrounded'by farms in a thriving con- 
dition, I repeat an aſſertion already hazarded; It is 
not on the face of yaſt domains, but into the baſket of. 
the vintager, and the apron of the reaper, that Gop 
pours down from heaven the precious. fruits of che 
e N . | 8 4 
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It would be neceſſary, to increaſe the national ſub- 
ſiſtence, to reſtore to the plough great quantities of 
land now in paſture. There is hardly a meadow'in all 
China, a country fo extremely populous, The Chinete 
ſow every where corn and rice, and feed their cattle 
with the ſtraw. They ſay it is better that the braſts 
ſhould live with man than man with the beaſts, The 
German horſes, the moſt vigorous of animals, feed en- 
tirely on firaw cut ſhort, with a ſmall mixture of bar- 
ley or oats. Our farmers are every day adopting prac- 
tices directly contrary to this economy. They turn, 
in many provinces, a great deal of land which for- 
merly produced corn into fmall gra's-farms, to lave the 
expence of cultivation, and eſpecially to eſcape the 
tithes, which their clergy do not receive from paſture- 
lands. The tollowirig anecdote was told me, on my 
taking notice of an ancient track of corn-land which 
bad undergone a metamorphoſis of this fort. The reQor, 
vexed at loſing part of his revenue, without having it 
in his power to complain, faid to the owner of the land 
by way of advice: “ Maſter Peter, in my opinion, if 
you would remove the ſtones from that ground, dung it 


well, plough i thoroughly, and ſow it with corn, you 
might ſtill raile very excellent crops.” The farmer, 


an arch, ſhrewd fellow, perceiving the drift of his 


tithing-man, replied: © You are in the right, good 
Mr. Rector; if you will take the ground, and do all 


this to it, I ſhall ak no more of you than the titae of 
the crop.“ 5 
Our agriculture will never attain it's wonted activity, 


unleſs reſtored to it's native dignity, Eaſy and idle 


burghers who vegetate in our {mall cities, ought there- 
fore to go and live in the country. To d.termine them 
to this, huſband men ought to be exempted from tal- 
lage, ſeignorial exactions, and even the military ſervice, 
to which they are at preſent fubjected. The ſtate muſt + 
undoubtedly be ſerved when neceſlity requires; but 
wherefore affix characters of humiliation' to the ſer- 
vices ſhe impoſes? Why not accept a commutation in 
money? Beſides, the more inhabitants that are ſcattered 
over a country, the lighter will fall the burthen on 
thoſe who, are aſſeſſable, A man would rather ſuffer 

” By 


in his purſe, than in his ſelf. love. 
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By what fatal contradiction have we ſubjected the 
lands of France to ſoccage-tenures, and ennobled thoſe 
of the New World? The fame huſbandman who in 
France muſt pay tallage, and labour on the high road, 
may introduee his children into the king's houfhold, if 


an inhabitant of the Weſt-India Iflands. Fhis injudi- - 


er0us diſpenſation of nobility has proved no lefs fatal to 
thoſe foreign poſſeſſions than to the mother-country. 
Nature invited to the wilderneſſes of Ameriea the over- 
flowings of European nations : ſhe had there diſpoſed 
every thing with an attention truly maternal, to in- 
demnify Europeans for the loſs of their country, In 
thoſe regions a man need not ſcorch himfelf in the ſun 
while he reaps his grain, nor to be benumbed with cold 
while tending his flocks, nor cleave the ftubborn earth 
with the clumſy plough to make it produce aliment for 
him; nor rake into it's bowels to extract iron, ſtone, 
clay, and the firſt materials of his houſe and furniture. 
Kind Nature has there placed on trees, in the ſhade, 
and within the reach of the hand, all that is neceſſary 
and agreeable to human life ; ſhe has ſcattered about, 
for the purpoſes at once of deli 
the rivers,. in the boſom of rocks, -and in the very b 
of torrents, the maize, ſugar - cane, chocolate-nut, and 
tobacco- plant, with maty other uſeful vegetables, and 
from the reſemblance of the latitudes of this New 
World to that of the different countries of the Old, ſhe 
promiſed it's future inhabitants to adopt, in their favour, 
the coffee-plant, the indigo, andthe other moſt valuable 
productions of Africa and. Afia, Wherefore has the 
ambition of Europe inundated thoſe happy climates 
with the tears and blood of the human race? h! had 
N and virtue collected and united their firſt plan- 
ters, how many charms would French induſtry have 
added to the natural fecundity of the ſoil, to the happy 
temperature of the tropical region EL 
What delicious retreats might our- ſoldiers and 
ſſeſſionleſs g- find in thoſe fortunate iſlands 
hat expenſe in garriſons might there bare been 
ſpared ! What petty ſeignories might there have become 


the recompence either of gallant officers, or of virtuous - 


citizens ! What nurſeries of excellent ſeamen might be- 
tormed by the turtle-fiſhery, or by the ftill more yi 
1 T tenſire 
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tenſive and profitable cod-fiikery on the banks of New- 
foundland ! It would not have coſt Europe much more 
than the expence of the ſettlement of the firſt tamilies, 
With what facility might they have been extended to 
the moſt remote diſtances, by forming them, after the 
manner of the Caraibs themſelves, one after another, 
and at the expenſe of the community! Undoubtedly 
had this natura! progreſſion been adopted, our power 
would at this day have extended ro the very centre of 
the American Continent, and bidden defiance to every 
attack. | | 
Government has been taught to belicve that the inde- 
pendence of our colonies would be a neceffary eonſe- 
uence of their proſperity, and the caſe of the Anglo. 
merican colonies has been adduced in proof, Bur 
theſe colonies were not loſt to Great-Britain becauſe 
ſhe had rendered them too happy; it was on the con- 
trary becauſe ſhe oppreſſed them. Britain was beſides 
guilty of a great error, by introducing too great a mix- 
ture of ſtrangers among her coloniſts. There is a re- 
markable difference between the genius of the Engliſh 
and ours, The Engliſhman carries his country with 
him wherever he goes: if he is making his fortune 
abroad, he embelliſkes his habitation in the place where 
he has ſettled, introduces the manufactures of his own 
nation into it, there he lives and dies; or if he returns 
to his country, fixes his reſidence near the place of his 
birth. All the Frenchmen whom I have ſeen in the 
Iſlands confider themſelves as ſtrangers there. During 
a twenty years reſidence in one habitation they will not 
| pope a ſingle tree before the door of the houſe, for the 
enefit of enjoying it's ſhade ; to hear them talk, they 
are on the wing to depart next year at fartheſt, If they 
happen to acquire a fortune, away they go, and on their 
return home ſettle, not in their native province or vil- 
lage, but at Paris. This natural averſion to the place 
of birth, and predilection in favour of the capital, is 
an effect of ſeveral moral cauſes, and among others of 
education; and this turn of mind will alone for ever 
prevent the independence of our colonies. The expenſe 
of preſerving them, and the facility with which they 
are captured, ought to have cured us of this prejudice. 
We have had re ens in our colonies, owing to the 


injudicious choice of the perſons ſent thicher, who have i 
a 
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all times rendered them the ſeat of diſcord, How 
could it be expected that citizens who had diſturbed the 
tranquillity of a long eſtabliſhed ſtate of ſociety ſhould 
concur in promoting Ar and proſperity of a riſ- 
ing community ? The Greeks and Romans employed 
the flower of their youth, and moſt virtuous eit zens, 
in the plantation of their colonies, and they became 
kingdoms and empires. What harm would have enſued, 
had ſhoots from the tree of France borne lilies in 
America, and ſhaded the New World with their ma- 
os branches? Let the truth be trankly acknowledged, 

ew men admitted to the councils of Princes take a 
lively intereſt in the ſelicity of mankind, When ſight 
of this great object is loſt, national proſperity and the 
glory of the ſovereign quickly diſappear, Our politi- 
cians, by introducing into the colonies the ſlavery of the 
negroes, have formed a conne4ion between them and 
Africa, and broken aſuuder that which ought to have 
united them to their poor fello w-eitizens. By giving 
them perpetually new civil and military rulers, who 
keep them under a ſevere yoke; men, in a word, eager 
to accumulate fortune, they have betrayed ignorance of 
the French character, and have accordingly ſucceeded 
neither in forming coloniſts for America nor patriots 
for France : they have miſtaken at once the intereſts of 
their nation and of their ſoyereigns whom they meant 
to ſerve, . | 

Theſe abuſes are not yet beyond the power of reme- 
dy ; there are ftill lands in the New World on which 
a change may be attempted in the nature of our eſta- 
bliſhments. There are only two methods of cure; the 
ſi:;i, ro extinguiſh diviſion, the ſecond, to multiply 
and increaſe the motives to union, 

In general, the real ſpirit of patriotiſm, the firſt ſen- 
timent of humanity, is very rare in Europe. When 
we read relations of the cuſtoms. and manners of the 


nations of Aſia, we are touched with humanity, which 


among them attracts men to each other. If, for ex- 
ample, an Afiatic on a journey ſtops to enjoy his re- 
paſi, his ſervants place themſelves at his table, Should 
a ſtranger paſs by, he too fits down, and after having 
made an inclination of the head to the maſter of the 
family, and given Gop thanks, riſes and goes on his 
way 
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way, without being interrogated who he is, whence 
he comes, or whither he goes, This hoſpitable prac- 
tice is common to the different nations of Aſia, Africa, 
and America, In thoſe countries man is ſtill dear to 
man, | 

At Paris, on the contrary, if you go into the dining- 
room of a tavern, where a dozen tables are ſpread, 
ſhould twelve perſons arrive one after another, each 
takes his place apart at a ſeparate table, without utter- 
ing a ſyllable, For ſome time a profound filence pre- 
vails, till ſome thoughtleſs fellow, put into good 
humour by his dinner, and preſfed by an inclination to 
talk, takes upon him to begin the converſation, If he 
has the air of perſon of conſequence, that is rich, they 
sive him the hearing; but if his appearance diſplays 
no mark of extraordinary diſtinction, had he delivered 
ſentiments worthy of a Socrates, he is immediately 
contradicted, the. converſation then becomes general 
and noiſy; ſarcafms, perfidious inſinuations, groſs 
abuſe, conclude the fitting, and each of the gueſts re- 
tires welF-pleaſed with himſelf, but with a hearty con- 
tempt for the reſt, The fame ſcenes are ated in our 
eofſee· houſes and public walks. Men go thither to hunt 
for admiration, or to criticiſe, It is not che ſpirit of 

fociety which allures us toward each other, but the 
ſpirit of diviſion. | | 

Our public ſpeRacles farther increaſe the ſpirit of 
diviſion among us. Our moſt celebrated comedies 
uſually repreſent tutors cozened by their pupils, fathers 
by their children. huſbands by their wives, maſters by 
their fervants, Theſe inſtruct them to undervalue mo- 
rals and magiſtrates, Spectacles draw together bodies 
of the citizens, and alienate their minds. 

Comedy teaches us to laugh at another, and nothing 
more, No one ſays, when the repreſentation is over, 
tue portrait of this miſer reſembles myſelt, but infiantly 

iſcerns in it the image and likeneſs of his neighbour. 
But on the ſuppoſition that a man fhould perceive him- 
felf in the dramatic repreſentation, I dv not perceive 
how the reformation of vice would enſue. If my vice 
is held up as an object of ridicule, the laugh, fo far 
from diſguſting, plunges me- in the deeper, I emplay 
every effort to conceal it; I become a hypocrite ; with- 
out taking into the account, that the laugh is much 


mare 
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more frequently levelled againſt vfrtue than againſt 


vice. | MY 

I do not deny that ſpectacles, ſuch as tragedies, may 
have a tendency to unite the citizens, The Greeks em- 
ployed them to this eflect, but by adopting their dra- 
mas we deviate from their intention, Their theatrical 
repreſentations did not exhibit the calamities of other 
nations, but thoſe which they themſelves had endured, 
and events borrowed from the hiſtory of their own 
country, Our tragedies excite a compaſſion who.e ob- 
ject is foreign to us. | 1 

Such means as theſe, though more powerful than 
drafts for the militia, and than either preſſing or trick. 
ing men into the ſervice, are ſtill inſufficient to form 
real citizens, We are accuſtomed by them to love 
virtue and our country only when our heroes are 
applauded on the theatre. They delight, are ap- 
plaided, powdered and perfumed ; but were we to meet 
with one pouring out his blood in ſome obſcure corner, 
and periſh 
acknowledge him to be a hero. 

The ſoldiery ought to be united more intimately with 
the nation, and their condition rendered more * 7. 
The King of Pruflia has contrived to inſpire his ſol- 
diers, not with the ſpirit of corps which divides, but 
the ſpirit of country which unites them. This he 
has accompliſhed by conferring on them moſt of the 
civil employ ments in his kingdom, as the recompenſe 
of military ſervices. The Ruſſians employ only one, 
ſtill more powerful, I mean religion. A Ruſſian ſol- 
dier believes that to ſerve his ſovereign is to ſerve Gov. 
He marches into the field of battle in the full perſua- 
ſion that if he falls in it he goes directly to Paradiſe. 
If the ſoldiery are ſometimes guilty, of irregularities, 

to our military inſtitutions the blame muſt be imputed. 
I have ſeen others under better diſcipline, but know 
of none more generous. A ſoldier's profeſſion is a 
perpetual exerciſe of virtue, from the neceſſity to 
which it conſtantly ſubjects the man to ſubmit to pri- 
vations innumerable, and frequently to expoſe his life, 
It has religion therefore for it's principal ſupport. 

It is our wretched political conftitution which pro- 
duces in the ſtate ſo many different centres. There 


% 
was 
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was à time when we talked of our being republicans, 
Verily, if we had not a king, we ſhould live in per- 
tual diſcord. Nay, how many ſovereigns do we 
make of one ſingle and lawful monarch ! Every corps 
has it's own, who is not the ſovereign of the nation, 
Amidſt theſe various conflicts of paramount authority, 
nothing is executed. The real king, the king of the 
people, is not ſerved, 1 
he ſame ſpirit of divißon prevails in the religion 
of Europe. What miſchief has not been practiſed in 
the name of God ! All acknowledge the One Supreme 
Being, who created the heavens and the earth, and man ; 
but each kingdom has it's own, who muſt be worſhip- 
ped according to a certain ritual, In his name it was 
that the poor Americans were exterminated. The God 
of Europe is clothed with terror, and devoutly adored, 
But where are the altars of the Gop of Peace, of the 
Father of Mankind, of Him who proclaims the glad 
tidings of the Goſpel? Let our modern politicians 
trumpet their own applauſe on the happy fruits of thoſe 
diviſions, and of an education dictated by ambition. 
Human life, ſo fleeting and wretched, paſſes away in 
this unremitting fifife; and while the hiſtorians of 
every nation, well paid for their trouble, are extolling 
to heaven the victories of their kings and pontiffs, the 
people are addrefling themſelves in tears to the God of 
the Human race, and aſking of him the way in which 
they ought to walk, to reach his habitation at length, 
and live a life of virtue and happineſs upon the earth, 


OF PARIS, 


'The greateſt part of Freachmen who acquire fortune - 
in foreign countries, on their return, ſettle at Paris. 
This upon the whole is not great injury to the ſtate. 
The flighter their attachment to their country, the 
eaſier it is to fix them at Paris, One finzle point of 
union is neceſſary to a great nation. I am fond of Pa- 
ris. Next to a rural fituation, ſuch as I like, I prefer 
Paris to any thing I have ever ſeen in the world, I 
love that city for it's happy fituation, becauſe all the 


accommodations of human life are there collected, 


from it's being the centre of all the powers of the 
kingdom, and beeauſe it is the aſylum of the EO 
. here 


a 
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There provincial ambitions, prejudices, averſions, and 
ty rannies, are annihilated; there a man may live in 
obſcurity and liberty; there it is poſſible to be poor 


without being deſpiſed, The afflicted perſon is there 


decoyed out of his miſery by the public gaiety ; and 
the teeble there feels himſelf ſtrong in the ſtrength ' of 
the multitude. Time was when I looked upon that 
city as too great; I am now far ſrom thinking it ſuffict- 
ently majeſtic to be the capital of ſo flouriſhing = king- 
dom, | 

I could wiſh, our ſea-ports excepted, there were no 
city in France but Paris; that our provinces were 
covered only with hamlets and villages, and ſub- divided 
into ſmall farms; and that, as there is but one centre 
in the kingdom, there might likewiſe be but one capi- 
tal, Would to Gop it were that of all Europe, nay 
of the whole earth; and that, as men of all nations 
bring thither their induſtry, paſſions, wants, and mis- 
fortunes, it ſhould give them back, in fortune, enjoy- 
ment, virtues, and ſublime conſolations, the reward 
of that aſylum which they refort thither to ſeek | 

Of a truth, our mind, now illuminated with ſuch 
various knowledge, wants the nobly comprehenſive 
graſp which diſtinguiſhed our forefathers. They enter- 
tained the idea, I believe, of rendering it the capital of 
Europe. The traces of this deſign are viſible in moſt 
of their eſtabliſhments, as the Scottiſh College, the 
Iriſh, that of the Four Nations, and in the foreign 
names of the royal houſhold-troops. Behold that 
noble monument of antiquity, the church of Notre- 
Dame, built more than 600 years ago, when Paris did 


not contain the fourth part of it's preſent inhabitants; 


it is more vaſt and majeſtic than any thing of the kind 
which has been fince reared, Men of every nation are 


welcome there for their money; our enemies themſelves 


may live quietly in it, in the very midſt of war, pro- 
vided they are rich ; but above all, I could wiſh to ren- 
der her good and propitious to her own children. I do 
not know of any advantage a Frenchman derives from 
having been born within þ 

reduced to beggary, that of having it in his power to 


die in one of her hoſpitals, Rome beſtowed very dif- 
ferent privileges on her citizens; the moſt wretched - 
| ge among 


er walls, unleſs it be, when 
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among them enjoyed privileges and honours more am- 
ple than were communicated even to kings in alliance 
with the republic, 

Pleaſure attracts ſtrangers to Paris; and if we trace 
thoſe vain pleaſures up to their ſource, we ſhall find 
they proceed from the milery of the people, and from 
the eaſy rate at which 4t is there poſlible to procure 
a e which miniſter to luxury. Theſe 

ave been highly extolled by modern politicians, I do 
not deny that they occaſion a contibordtite influx -of 
money into a country; but at the long run, neighbour- 
ing nations imitate them; the money of ſtrangers diſ- 
appears, but their debauched morals remain. 

The nobleſt ſpectacle which any government can ex- 
hibit is that of a people laborious, induftrious, and 
content, We are taught to be well read in books, pic- 
tures, algebra, and heraldry, but not in men. Con. 
noiſſeurs are rapt with admiration at fight of a Savoy- 
ard's head painted by Greuze, but the Savoyard himſelf 
is at the corner of the ſtreet, ſpeaking, walking, almoft 
frozen to death, and no one minds him. That mother 
with her children around her form a charming group; 
the picture is invaluable : the originals are in a neigh- 
bouring garret without a farthing whereupon to ſub- 
ſiſt. Behold that general officer mounted on his pranc- 
ing courſer, . reviewing a bedy of troops : ſee, the 
heads, ſhoulders, and feet of his ſoldiers, arranged in 
the ſame ftraight line; the whole corps has but one 
look, one movement. He makes a {'gn, and in an in- 
Kant a thouſand bayonets gleam in he air; he makes 


another, and a thouſand fires ſtart from that rampart 


.of iron. He gallops round thoſe ſmoke-covered regi- 
ments, at the ſound of drums and fifes, and you have 
the image-of Jupiter's eagle armed with the thunder, 
and hovering round Etna, A hundred paces from 
thence, behold an infect among men, Look at that 
uny chimney-{weeper, with his lantern, cymbal, and 
13 rea ves; he reſembles a black- beetle. This 
child, thoſe ſoldiers, and that general, are equally men; 
and while birth, pride, and the demands of ſocial li e, 
eftabliſh infinite differences among them, religion 
places them on a level; ſhe humbles the head of 
the mighty, by ſhewing them the vanity of their 
power; and raiſes up the head of the unfortunate, 


by discloſing to them the proſpects of immor- 


tality ; 
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means 
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tality : ſhe thus brings back all men to the equality eſta- 
bliſhed by Nature at their birth, and which the order of 
| ſociety had diſturbed. FN 77H 

Had I been bleſſed with but a moderate degree of for- 
tune, I would have procured for myſelf in Paris an endleſs 
ſucceſſion of now enjoyments. I would have hired lodg- 
ings in different parts of the city and ſuburbs, to be found, 
undoubtedly, at an eaſy rate, but it may not be ſo eaſy to 
find perſons of probity for hoſts and neighbours. There 
is much depravity among the lower orders, but various 
methods may be employed to find out ſuch as are good 
and honeſt, and with them I commence my reſearches af- 
ter pleaſure. A new Diogenes, I am ſet out in ſearch of 
men. As1 look only for the miſerable, I have no occaſion 
to uſe a lantern. 1 get up at day-break, and partake of a 
firſt maſs, in a church till but half illumined by the day- 
light; there I find poor mechanics come to implore 
Gop's bleſſing on their day's labour. Piety, exalted 
above all reſpect to man, is one aſſured proof of probity z 
cheerful ſubmiſſion to labour is another. I perceive in 
raw and rairy weather a whole family ſquat on the ground, 
weeding the plants of a garden: here again are good 
people. The night itſelf cannot conceal virtue. To- 
ward midnight, the glimmering of a lamp announces 
through the apertare of a garret, ſome poor widow pro- 
longing her nocturnal induſtry, to bring up by the fruits 
of it her little ones ſleeping around her. Theſe ſhall be 
my neighbours and my hoſts. I announce myſelf to 
them asa wayfaring man, who wiſhes to breathe a little 
in that vicinity. I beſeech them to accommodate me 
with part of their habitation, or to look out for an 
apartment that will ſuit me in their neighbourhood. I 
offer a good price, and am domeſticated preſently. 

I am carefully on my guard, in the view of ſecuring 
the attachment of thoſe honeſt people, againſt giving 
them money. for nothing, or by way of alms; I know 
of means much more honourable to gain their friendſhip. 
I order more proviſion than 1s Well for. my own 4 
and the overplus turns to account in the family; I reward 
the children for any little ſervices which they render 
me: 1 carry the whole houſehold of a holiday into the 
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country, and dine with them upon the graſs; the father 


and mother return to town in the evening well refreſhed, 
aud loaded with a ſupply for the reſt of the week. In 
winter I clothe the children with good woollen ſtuffs, and 
their little warmed limbs bleſs their benefactor, becauſe 
my vain-glortous bounty has not frozen their heart. The 
leſs cloſely you twiſt the bands of gratitude, the more 
firmly do they contract of themſelves. 

I enjoy not only the pleaſure of doing good, but of 
amuſing and inſtructing myſelf, We admire in books the 
labou:s of the artiſan, but books rob us of half our plea- 
{ure and of the gratitude which we owe them. Belides, 
there is more knowledge in the head of an artiſan than in 
his art, and more intelligence in his hands than in the 
language of the writer who tranſlates him. Objects carry 
their own expreſſion upon them: Rem werba ſequuntur 
(words follow things.) The man of the commonalty has 
more than one way of obſerving and of feeling, which 
is not a matter of indifference. While the philoſopher 
riſes into the clouds, the other keeps contentedly at the 
bottom of the valley, and beholds very different perſpec- 
tives in the world, Calamity forms him at length as 
well as another man. His language purifies with years 
and I have frequently remarked very little difference, in 
point of accuracy, perſpicuity, and ſimplicity, between 
the expreſſions of an aged peaſant and an old courtier. 
Time effaces from their language and manners the ruſti- 
city and refinement ſociety had introduced. Old age, 
like infaney, reduces all men to a level, and gives them 
back to Nature. . 

In one of my ſtations I have a landlord who has made 
the tour of the globe. He has been ſeaman, ſoldier, 
buccanier. He is ſagacious as Ulyſſes, but more ſincere. 
When at table with me, he gives me a relation of his 
adventures. He knows a multitude of anecdotes. How 
many times was he on the very point of making his for- 
tune, but failed! He is a ſecond Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto. He has now got a good wife, and lives con- 
tented. - | | 

Another of my landlords has lived a very different 


life; he ſcarcely ever was beyond the walls of Paris, and 


but ſeldom from his ſhop. But though he has not tra- 
| | velled, 


velled, he has had his ſhare ofcalamity. He was at his caſe 
and had laid up fifty good louis d'or, when one night 
his wife and daughter eloped with his treaſure. "He had 
almoſt died with vexation. Now, he ſays, he thinks no 
more about it; and cries as he tells me the ſtory. 1 
compoſe his mind by talking kindly to him; I give him 


employment; he tries to diſſipate his chagrin by labour; 


his induſtry is an amuſement to me: I ſometimes paſs 
complete hours in looking at him, as he bores and turns 
pieces of oak as hard as ivory. LEES 

Now and then I op in the middle of the city before 
the ſhop of a ſmith, and am transformed into the Lace- 
demonian Liches, at Tegeum, attending to the proceſſes 
of forging and hammering iron, The moment the man 
perceives me attentive to his work, I will ſoon acquire 
his confidence. I am not, as Liches was, looking for 
the tomb of Oreſtes, but I have occafion to employ a 


ſmith, if not for myſelf, for the benefit of ſome one elſe. 


I order this honeſt fellow to manufacture ſome ſolid ar- 
ticles of houſhold furniture, which I intend to beſtow as 
a monument to preſerve my memory in ſome poor fa- 
mily. 1 wiſh befides to purchaſe the friendſhip of an 
artificerz I am ſure the attention he ſees I pay to his 
work will induce him to exert his utmoſt ſkill in execut- 
ing it. I thus hit two marks with one ſtone, A rich 
man, in ſimilar circumſtances, would give alms, and 
confer no obligation on any one. | | 

J. J. Rouſſeau told me a little anecdote of himſelf re- 
lative to the ſubject in hand. One day,“ ſaid he, 1 
was at a village feſtival in a gentleman's country ſeat not 
far from Paris. After dinner the company walked up 
and down the fair, and amuſed themſelves with throwing 
Pieces of ſmall money among the peaſantry, to have'the 


pleaſure of ſeeing them ſcramble and fight in picking | 


them up. For my own part, following the bent of my 
ſolitary humour, I walked apart in another direction. I 
obſerved a little girl ſelling apples. To no purpoſe did 
ſhe extol the excellence of her goods, no cuſtomer ap- 
peared to cheapen them. How much do you aſk for all 
your apples, ſaid I to her ?—All my apples? replied the, 
and at the ſame time began to reckon with herſelf, — 
Threepence, Sir, ſaid ſhe,——T take them at that price, 
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returned I, on condition you will go and diſtribute them 
among theſe little Savoyards whom you ſee there below : 
this was inſtantly executed. The children were quite 
tranſported with delight at this unexpected regale, as was 
likewiſe the little merchant at bringing her wares to ſo 
good a market. I ſhould have conferred much leſs plea- 
ſure on them had I given them the money. Every one 
was ſatisfied, and no one humbled.” The great art of 
doing good conſiſts in doing it judiciouſſy. Religion 
inſtructs us in this important 1 in recommending to 
us to do to others what we wiſh ſhould be done to us. 

I ſometimes betake myſelf to the great road, like the 
ancient patriarchs, to do the honours of the city to 
ſtrangers who arrive. IT recolle&t when I myſelf was a 
ſtranger in ſtrange lands, and the kind reception which I 

met with when far from home. I have frequently heard 
the nobility of Poland and Germany complain of our 
grandees. They alledge that French travellers of diſ- 
tinction are treated in theſe countries with unbounded 
hoſpitality and attention: but that they, on viſiting 
France in their turn, are almoſt entirely negleQed. They 
are invited to one dinner on their arrival, and to another 
when preparing to depart ; and this is the whole amount 
of our hoſpitality. For my own part, incapable of ac- 
quitting the obligations of this kind which I lie under to 
the great of forcign countries, I repay them to their 
,commonalty. | 
I perceive a German travelling on foot; I accoſt him, 
Invite him to ſtop, and repoſe a little at my habitation. 
Supper and a glaſs of good wine diſpoſe him to commu- 
nicate the occaſion of his journey. He is an officer; he 
has ſerved in Pruſſia and in Ruſlia ; he has been witneſs 
to the partition of Poland. I interrupt him to make my 
. enquiries after certain illuſtrious officers. Moſt of them 
are dead, he tells me; the reſt ſuperannuated. Oh! how 
melancholy it is, T exclaim, to make acquaintance with 
eſtimable men abroad whom we are never to ſee more! 
Oh! how rapid a career is human life! Happy the man 
who has it in his power-to employ it-in doing good ! My 
ueſt favours me with a ſhort detail of his adventures. 
He is under misfortunes ; he has come to France to im- 


plore the Queen's protection; he hopes a great deal = 
er 
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ker goodneſs, I confirm his hopes. I am pouring the 
balm of conſolation, he tells me, into his heart. Full of 
emotion he preſſes my hand. My cordial reception of 
him is a happy preſage of the reſt ; he could have met 
with nothing ſo friendly even in his own country, Oh! 


what pungent ſorrow may be ſoothed to reſt by a ſingle 


word, and by the feebleſt mark of benevolence! 

I remember that one day 1 found, at theentrance into 
the Elyſian Fields, a young woman ſitting with a child in 
herlap, on the brink of a ditch. She was handfome, if 
that epithet may be applied to a female overwhelmed in 
melancholy. I walked into the ſequeſtered alley where 
ſhe was; the moment ſhe perceived me ſhe looked the 
other way her timidity and modeſty fixed my eyes on 
her. I remarked that ſhe was decently dreſſed, and wore 
very white linen; but her gown and neck handkerchief 
were ſo completely darned over, that you would have ſaid 
the ſpiders had ſpun the threads. I approached her with 
the reſpect due to the miſerable; I bowed, and ſhe re- 
turned my ſalute with an air of gentility, but with re- 
ſerve. I then endeavoured to engage her in converſation, 
by talking of the wind and the weather : her replics 
conſiſted of monoſyllables only. At length I ventured 
to aſk if ſhe had come abroad for the pleaſure of enjoying 
a walk in the country ; upon this ſhe began to ſob and 
weep without uttering a ſingle word. I ſat down by 
her, and inſiſted, with all poſſible circumſpeRion, that 

ſhe would diſcloſe to me the cauſe of her diſtreſs. She 
ſaid, “Sir, my huſband has juſt been involved in a bank- 
ruptcy at Paris, to the amount of five thouſand livres 
(2081. 68. 8d.) ; I have been convoying him as far as 
Neuilly : he is gone, on foot, a journey of lixty leagues 
hence, to try to recover a dittle money which is due to 
us. I have given him my rings and other little trinkets, 
to defray the expence of his journey; and all I have left 
in the world, to ſupport myſelf and my child, is a ſingle 
ſhilling piece.” —* What pariſh do you belong to, ma- 
dam?“ ſaid I.—“ St. Euſtache,” replied ſne.— The 
Rector,“ I ſubjoined, « paſſes for a charitable, good 
man.” —Yes, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, “but you need not to be 
informed that there is no charity ia pariſhes for us miſer- 
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able Jews.” At theſe words her tears flowed more co- 
piouſly, and ſhe aroſe to depart. I tendered her a ſmall 
pittance toward her preſent relief, whi:h I beſought her 
to accept at leaſt as a mark of my good will. She re- 
ceived it, and returned more reverence and thanks, and 
loaded me with more benedictions than if I had re-eſta- 
bliſhed her huſband's credit. How many delicious ban- 
quets might that man enjoy who would this way lay out 


three or four hundred pounds a year! 


My different eſtabliſhments variegate my life moſt in- 
nocently and agreeably. In winter I refide in that which 
13 completely expoſed to the noon-day ſun ; in ſummer, 
I remove to that which has a northern aſpect, and hangs 
over the cooling ſtream. To-day 1 ſup under en acacia, 
and am in America; to-morrow I ſhall dine in the midſt 
of a kiteben- garden, under an arbour ſhaded with lilach, 
and I ſhall be in France. | 

But, I ſhall be aſked, is there nothing to be feared in 
ſuch a ſtyle of living! May I meet the final period of 
my days while engaged in the practice of virtue! I have 
heard many a hiſtery of perſons who periſhed in hunting 
matches, in parties of pleaſure, but never in performing 
acts of beneficence. Gold is a powerful commander of 
reſpc& with the commonalty, I diſplay wealth ſufficient 
to ſecure their attention, but not enough to tempt any 
one to plunder me. I am very circumſpeR in the choice 
of my hoſts ; and if J perceive that I have been miſ- 
taken in my ſeleftion, the rent of my lodging is paid 


beforchand, and I return no more. 


On this plan of life I have not the.leaſt occaſion for 
the encumbrances of furniture and ſervants. With what 
tender ſolicitude am I expected in each of my habita- 
tions ! What ſatisfaction does my arrival inſpire ! What 
attention and zeal do my entertainers expreſs to outrun 
my wiſhes ! 1 enjoy among them the choiceſt bleſſings 
of ſociety, without feeling any of the inconveniences. 
No one fits down at my table to backbite his neighbour, 
and no one leaves it with a diſpoſition to ſpeak unkindly 
of me. I have no children, but thoſe of my landlady 
are more eager to pleaie me than their own 3 

ave 
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have no wife; the moſt ſublime charm. of love is to deviſe 
and accompliſh the feheity of another. I affilt in the 
formation of happy marriages, or in promoting the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe which are already formed. I thus diſſi- 
pate my perſonal Janguor, I put my paſſions upon the 
right ſcent, by propoſing to them the nobleſt attainments 
at which they can aim upon, the earth. I have drawn 
nigh to the miſerable wie h an intention to comfort them, 
and from them perhaps 1 ſhall derive conſolation in my 
turn. | 

Thus might you live, O ye great ones of the carth! 
and multiply your fleeting days in the land through 
which you are merely travellers. Thus you may learn to 
know men; thus iſſuing from your palaces, encircled by 
happy vaſſals, you might preſent the image of the ancient 
patricians, a name fo dear to the Roman people. You 
are every day looking out for ſome new ſpectacle; no 
one-polleſes ſo much the charm of novelty as the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. You wiſh for intereſting objects; 
there is no one more intereſtipg than the fight of the 
families of the poor peaſantry diffuſing fruitfulneſs over 
your vaſt and ſolitary domains, or ſuperannuated ſoldiers, 
who have deſerved well of their country, ſeeking refuge 
under the ſhadow of your wings. Your compatriots are 
ſurely much better than tragedy heroes, more intereſting” 
than the ſhepherds of the comic opera. 

The indigence of the commonalty is the ſirſt cauſe of 
the phyſical and moral maladies of the rich. It is the 
buſineſs of adminiſtration to provide a remedy. As to 
the maladies of the ſoul reſulting from indigence, I could 
wiſh ſome palliatives at leaſt might be found. We have, 
I grant, confeſſors and preachers, for whom the ſublime 
function of comforting the miſerable ſeems to be reſereed. 
But confeſſors are not always of the ſame diſpofition 
with their penitents, eſpecially when the penitent is poor 
and not much known to them. The point is not to pro- 
nounce abſolution to the man who confeſſes his ſins, but 
to aſſiſt him in bearing up under thoſe of another, which 
lie much heavier upon him. 

As to preachers, their ſermons are uſually too vague, 
and too injudiciouſly applied to the various neceſſities of 

| their 
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their hearers. They will declaim againſt avarice to a 
prodigal, or againſt profuſion to a miſer. They will ex- 
patiate on the dangers of ambition to a young man in 
love; and on thoſe of love to an ancient female devotee. 
They will inculcate the duty of giving alms on the per- 
ſons who receive them, and the virtue of humility on a 
poor water- porter. We have no ſermons calculated to 
cure languor, ſorrow, ſerupulouſneſs of conſcience, me- 
lancholy, chagrin, and fo many other diſtempers which 
prey upon the ſoul. It is no eaſy matter to find out, in 
a ſoul wounded and oppreſſed with timidity, the preciſe 
point of it's grief, and to apply the balm and the hand 
of the good Samaritan to the fore. This is an art known 
ouly to minds endowed with ſenſibility, who have them- 
telves ſuſfered ſeverely, and not always the attainment of 
the virtuous only, Ah! if men who have themſelves 
Leen acquainted with grief, would unite in preſenting to 
the ſons and daughters of affliction their experience and 
ſenſibility, more than one illuſtrious ſufferer would draw 
from them thoſe conſolations, which all the preachers, 
and books, and philoſophy in the world, are incapable to 
adminiſter, All that the poor man needs in many caſes, 
in order to ſoothe his wo, is a perſon into whoſe ear he 
can pour out his complaint. 

The people might farther be inſpired with a reliſh for 
morality, without the uſe of much expenſive cookery. 
Nay, every appearance of diſguiſe renders truth ſuſ- 
pected by them. I have many a time ſeen plain me- 
chanics ſhed tears at reading ſome of our good romances, 
or at the repreſentation of a tragedy. They afterwards 
demanded if the ſtory which had thus affected them was 
really true ; and on being informed that it was imaginary, 
they valued it no longer, and were vexcd to think that 
they had thrown away their tears. The rich mult have 
ſition to render morality palatable, and morality is un- 
able to render fiction palatable to the poor, becauſe the 
poor man ftill expects his felicity from truth, and the 
rich hope for theirs only from illuſion. The moral prin- 
_ Ciple therefore muſt be purified and directed in man. 
Religion preſcribes to us the practice of virtue, ſeeing it 
is the road to happineſs both in this world and that which 
is to come, 


Should 
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Should I have been ſo bappy as to ſuggeſt a ſingle 
good idea to one more enlightened than myſelf ; ſhould 
1 have contributed to prevent one poor wretch in deſpair 
from going to drown himſelf, or in a fit of rage from 
knocking out his enemy's brains, or in the lethargy of 
languor from going to ſquander his money and his health 
away among looſe women, I ſhall not have ſcribbled in 
valn. 
Paris preſents many a retreat to the miſerable, known 
by the name of hoſpitals, May heaven reward the cha- 
rity of thoſe who have founded them, and the {till greater 
virtue of thoſe perſons of both ſexes who ſuperintend 
them! But an adept in the ſcience of finance having 
undertaken to furniſh the plan of a receptacle for the ſick, 
found on calculation that. the expence of each of them 
would not exceed eight · pence half-penny a day; that 
they might be much better provided on theſe terms, and 
at an eaſier rate, than in the hoſpitals. For my own 
part, I am clearly of opinion that theſe ſame pence, diſ- 
tributed daily in the houſe of a poor fick man, would 
produce a ſtill farther ſaving, by contributing to the ſup- 
Port of his wife and children. A fick perſon of the 
commonalty needs little more than good broths ; his fa- 
mily might parcly ſubſiſt on the meat of which they 
were made, | | | 

But hoſpitals are ſubject to many other inconveniencies. 
Maladies of a corticalar. character, ſufficiently known, 
are there generated, frequently more dangerous than. thoſe 
which the ſick carry in with them. Beſides theſe, evils 
of a much more ſerious nature, which affect morals, are 
there communicated. I could wiſh therefore, that ſo fer 
from crowding together the miſerable, they might be 


provided for, under the iuſpection of their own relations, 
.. or entruſted to the care; of poor families. , 
| * Public priſons are neceſſary, but it is ſurely defrable 
. that the unhappy creatures there immured ſhould be lets 
_ miſerable while under confinement. - Juſtice undoubtedly, 
in depriving them of liberty, propoſes not only to punith 
but to reform their moral character. Exceſs, of miſery 
and evil communications can change it only from bad to 
worſe. Experience farther demonſtrates, that there it 


is the wicked acquire the perfection of depravitiy. One 
3 | who 
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who went in only feeble and culpable comes out an ac- 
compliſhed villain, On this ſubject I ſhall briefly ob- 
{erve, that the only way to reform men is to render them 
happier. How many who were living a life of criminality 
in Europe have recovered their character in the Weſt- 
India Iſlands to which they were tranſported ! They are 
become honeſt men there, having found more liberty and 


_ happineſs than they enjoyed in their native country. 


Another claſs of mankind ſtill more worthy of com- 

paſſion, becauſe inuocent, are perſons deprived of their 
reaſon. © They are ſhut up, and ſeldom fail, of conſe- 
quence, to become more inſane than before. I do not 
believe there is through all Aſia, China excepted, a ſingle 
place of confinement for lunaties. The Turks treat them 
with ſingular reſpe& ; whether'it be that Mahomet him- 
ſelf was ſubject to mental derangement, or from a reli. 
gious opinion, that as ſoon as a madman ſets his foot into 
a houſe the. bleſſing of Gop enters it with him. They 
delay not a moment to ſet food before him, and careſs 
Him in the tendereſt manner. There is not an inſtance 
known of their having injured any one. Our madmen, 
on the contrary, are miſchievous, becauſe they are mi- 
ſerable. 
The number of inſane perſons under confinement with 
us is enormouſly great. There 1s not a provincial town 
of any conſiderable magnitude but what contains an 
edifice deſtined to this uſe, Their treatment in theſe is 
ſurely an object of commiſeration, and loudly calls for 
the attention of Government, conſidering that if after all 
they are no longer citizens, they are ſtill men, and inno- 
cent men too. I ſhall relate an inſtance of the treatment 
of theſe miſerable beings, ſtill freſh in my memory. 

Some years ago, happening to paſs through V Aigl:, in 
Normandy, I ſtrolled out about ſun-ſet to enjoy a little 
freſh air. I perceived on a riſing ground a convent molt 
delightfully fitvated. A monk, who flood porter, in- 
vited me in to fee the the houſe. He conducted me 
through an immenſe court, in which the firſt thing that 
ſtruck my eye was a man about forty years old, with half 
a bat on his head, who advanced directly upon me, ſay- 


ing, © Be ſo good as ſtab me to the heart; be ſo good 
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as ſtab me to the heart.” The monk ſaid to me, “ Sir, 
don't be alarmed ; he is à poor captain, who loſt his 
reaſon on account of an unmilitary preference that paſſed 
upon him in his regiment.” | 

« This houſe: then,“ ſaid I to him, © ſerves as a re- 
ceptacle for lunatics: Ves, replied he,“ I am ſu- 
perior of it.” He walked me from court to court, and 
conducted me into a ſmall encloſure, in which were fe- 
veral little cells of maſon work, where we had heard per- 
ſons talking with much earneſtneſs, There we found a 
canon in his ſhirt, with his ſhoulders quite expoſed, con- 
verſing with a man of a fine figure, ſeated by a ſmall 
table in front of one of thoſe little cells. The monk 
went up to the poor canon, and with his full ſtrength 
applied a blow of his fiſt to the wretch's naked ſhoulder z 
ordering him to turn out. His comrade inſtantly and 
emphatically ſaid to the monk: “ Man of blood, you 
are guilty of a very cruel action. Do not you ſee that 
this poor creature has loſt his reaſon ?? The monk, ſtruck 
dumb for the moment, bit his lips, and-threatened him 
with his eyes. But the other, without being diſconcerted, 
ſaid to him: © I know I am. your victim; you may do 
with me whatever you pleaſe.” Then, addreſſing himſelf 
to me, he ſhewed me his two wriſts, galled to the quick 
by the iron manacles with which he had been confiued. 

« You ſee, Sir,“ ſaid he to me, “ in what manner I 
am treated! I turned to the monk with an expreſſion of 
indignation at a conduct ſo barbarous. He coolly re- 
plied : “ Oh! I can put an end to all his fine reaſoning 
in a moment.” | addreſſed however a few words of con- 
folation to the unfortunate man, who, looking at me 
with an air of confidence, ſaid, “1 think, Sir, I have 
ſeen you at St, Hubert, at the houſe of M. the Mareſchal . 
de Broglio.“ *© You muſt be miſtaken, Sir,“ replied 1, 
1 never had the honour of being at the Mateſchal de 
Broglio's.” Upon that he inſtituted a proceſs of recol- 
leQion reſpecting the different places where he thought 
he had feen me, with circumſtances ſo accurately detailed, 
and clothed with ſuch appearances of probability, that 
the monk, nettled at his well-merited reproaches, and at 
the good ſenſe which he diſplayed, thought proper tio 

| interrupt 
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interrupt his converſation, by introducing a diſcourſe 
about marriage, the purchaſe of horſes, and ſo on. The 
moment the chord of his inſanity was touched his head 
was gone. On going out the monk told me that this 
poor lunatic was a man of very conſiderable birth. Some 
time afterward I had the pleaſure of being informed that 
he had found means to eſcape from his priſon, and had 
recovered the uſe of his reaſon, 
Many phyſical remedies are employed for the cure of 
madneſs ; and it frequently proceeds from a moral cauſe, 
for it is produced by chagrin. Might there not be a 
poſſibility to employ, for the reſtoration of reaſon to 
thoſe diſordered beings, means directly oppoſed to thoſe 
which occaſioned the loſs of reaſon ; I mean mirth, plea- 
ſure, and above all the pleaſures of muſic ? We ſee, from 
the inſtance of Saul, what influence muſic poſſeſſes for 
re-eſtabliſhing the harmony of the ſoul. With this ought 
to be united treatment the moſt gentle, and care to place 
the unhappy patients, when viſited with paroxyſms of 
rage, not under the reftraint of fetters, but in an apart- 
ment matted round where they could do no miſchief 
either to themſelves or others. I am perſuaded that by 
employing ſuch humane precautions, numbers might be 
reftored, eſpecially if they were under the charge of 
perfor not intereſted in perpetuating their derangement. 
It would likewiſe be proper, in my opinion, to commit 
the care of men diſordered in their underſtanding to fe- 
males, and that of females to men, on account of the 
mutual ſympathy of the two ſexes with each other. 
After having; rendered the capital a reſort of happi- 
neſs and improvement to our own_nation, I would allure 
to it the men of foreign nations from every corner of 
the globe. O! ye women, who regulate our deſtiny, 
how much ought ycu to contribute towards uniting 
mankind, in a city where your empire is unbounded! In 
miniſtering to your pleaſures do men employ themſelyes 
-over the face of the whole earth. While you are en- 
groſſed wholly in enjoyment, the Laplander iſſues forth 
in the midſt of ſtorm and tempeſt to pierce with his 
harpoon the enormous whale, whoſe beard is to ſerve 
for ſtuffing to your robes : a man of China puts into the 
oven the porcelain out of which you ſip your cof- 


fee, 
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fee, while an Arabian of Moka is buſied in gathering the 

berry for you; a young woman of Bengal on the banks 
of the Ganges is ſpinning your ,muſlin, while a Ruſſian, 
amidſt the foreſts of Finland, is felling the tree which is 
to be converted into a maſt for the veſſel that is to bring 
it home toyou. - | | 

The glory of a great capital is to aſſemble within it's 
walls the men of all nations who contribute to it's plea- 
ſures. I could wiſh that Paris were as large, and of a po- 
pulation as much diverſified, as thoſe ancient cities of 
Aſia, ſuch as Nineveh and Suſa, whoſe extent was ſo 
valt that it required three days to make the tour of them, 
and in which Ahaſuerus beheld two hundred nations bend- 
ing before his throne, I could wiſh that every people on 
the face of the earth kept up a correſpondence with that 
city, as the members with the heart in the human body. 
What ſecret did the Afiatics poſſeſs to raiſe cities ſo vaſt 
and populous ? They are in all reſpects our elder brothers. 
They permitted all nations to ſettle among them. Pre- 

ſent men with liberty and happineſs, and you will attract 
them from the ends of the earth. ; 

The good Henry LV. had formed the celeſtial proje& 
of engaging all Europe to live in peace; but his project 
was not ſufficiently extenſive to ſupport itſelf : war muſt 
have fallen upon Europe from the other quarters of the 
world. Our particular deſtinies are connected with 
thoſe of mankind. This is an homage which the Chriſ- 
tian Religion juſtly challenges, and which it alone merits. 
Nature ſays to you, love thyſelf alone; domeſtic educa- 
tion ſays, love your family ; the national, love your 
country; but Religion ſays, love all mankind without 
exception. She is better acquainted with our intereſts 
than our natural inſtinct is, or our parentage, or politics. 

Human ſocieties are not detached from each other like 

' thoſe of animals. The bees of France are not in the 
leaſt affected by the deſtruction of the hives in America; 
but the tears of mankind, ſhed in the New World, 
cauſe ſtreams of blood to flow in. the ancient continent. 

The religion which condemns love of ourſelves, and en- 
joins the love of mankind, is not ſelf- contradictory, 8 
certain 
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certain ſophiſts have alleged, ſhe exacts the ſacrifice of 
our paſſions only to direct them toward the general feli- 
city; and by inculcating upon us the obligation of loving 
all men, ſhe furniſhes us with the only real means of 
loving ourſelves, 
I could wiſh therefore that our political relations with 
all the nations of the world, might be directed toward a 
8 reception of their ſubjects in the capital of the 
ingdom. Were we to expend only a part of what we 
lay out on foreign communications, we ſhould be no 
great loſers. The nations of Aſia ſend no ambaſſadors 
out of their country, unleſs in very extraordinary occa- 
ſions : and all nations of the earth ſeek to them. It is 
not by ſending ambaſſadors in great ſtate to neighbouring 
nations that we conciliate or ſeeure their friendſhip. The 
point is to give a kind reception to their ſubjects pro- 
erly ſo called, the weak, e and miſerable. Our 
rench refugees were the men who conveyed part of our 
ſkill and power to Pruſſia and Holland. How many 
unſeen relations of commerce and national benevolence 

have been formed upon ſuch graciouſneſs of reception! 
After having rendered the city of men wonderfully 
happy, I would dire& my attention to the embelliſhment 
and commodiouſneſs of the city of ſtones. I would rear 
in it a multitude of uſeful monuments: I would extend 
along the houſes, arcades as in Turin, and a raiſed pave- 
ment as in London, for the accommodation of foot paf- 
ſengers ; in the ſtreets where it was practicable, trees and 
canals as in Holland, for the facility of carriage; in 
the ſuburbs, caravanſeries as in the cities of the eaſt, for 
the entertainment, at a moderate expenſe, of travellers 
from foreign lands ; toward the centre of the city, mar- 
kets of vaſt extent, and ſurrounded with houſes fix or 
ſeven ſtories high, for the reception of the poorer ſort, 
who will ſoon be at a loſs for a place where to lay their 
head. I would introduce a great deal of variety into 
their plans and decorations. In the circular ſurrounding 
ſpace I would diſpoſe temples, halls of juſtice, public 
fountains ; the principal ſtreets ſhould terminate in them. 
I would erect in the centre the ſtatue of a 1 ; 
eee or 
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for it is impoſſible to place it in a ſituation more honora- 
ble to his memory, than in the midſt of the abundance 
enjoyed by his ſubjeRs. | | 

I know of no one thing which conveys a more preciſe 
idea of the police of a city, and the felicity of it's in- 
habitants, thay the ſight of it's markets. I ſhould like 
to ſee the moſt perfect harmony prevailing among our 
merchants, and the moft complete. contraſts among their 
wares. By removing the rivalities of commerce in the 
ſame ſort of goods, thoſe jealouſies which produce ſo 
many quarrels would be prevented. It would give me 
pleaſure to behold abundance there pouring out the trea- 
ſure of all her horns pell-mell. Permiſſion ſhould be 
granted to ſell there every ſort of goods; and this pri- 
vilege alone would deſtroy — thoaken of monopoly. 

I would erect but few temples ; theſe however ſhould 
be auguſt, immenſe, with galleries on the outſide and 
within, and capable of containing on feſtival days the 
third part of the population of Paris. The more that 
temples are multiplied in a ſtate, the more is religion en- 
feebled. This has the appearance of a paradox ; but 
look at Greece and Italy covered with church-towers, 
while Conſtantinople is crowded with Greek and Itahan 
renegadoes. Independently of the political and even 
religious cauſes which produce theſe national depravati- 
ons, there is one founded in Nature, the effects of which 
we have already recognised in the weakneſs of the human 
mind. It is this, That affeQion diminiſhes in proportion 
as it is divided among a variety of objects. The Jews, 
ſo aſtoniſhingly attached to their religiof, had but one 
ſingle temple, the recollection of which excites their 
regret to this day. | | 

I would have amphitheatres conſtrued at Paris like 
thoſe at Rome, for aſſembling the people, and for treat- 
ing them from time to time with days of feftivity. What 
a ſuperb ſcite for ſuch an edifice 1s preſented in the riſing 
ground at the entrance into the Elyſian Fields! How 
eaſy would it have been to hollow it down to the level 
of the plain in form of an amphitheatre, diſpoſed into 
aſcending rows of feats covered with green turf ſimply, 
having it's ridge crowned with great trees, exalted on 


"_ 
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an elevation of more than fourſcore feet: what a mag- 
nificent ſpectacle would it have been to behold an im- 
menſe people ranged round and round, like one great 
family, eating, drinking, and rejoicing in the contem- 


plation of their own felicity ! 


All theſe edifices ſhould be conſtrued of huge 
blocks of ſtone, ſuch as the ancients employed, and as 


becomes a city that is to laſt for ever. The ſtreets and 


public ſquares are the real monuments of nations. 'Time, 


which ſpeedily impairs the works of man, only increaſes 


the beauty of thoſe of Nature, To the trees our favourite 
walk the Boulevards is indebted for it's principal charm. 
They delight the eye by their verdure; they elevate the 


foul to Heaven by the loftineſs of their ſtems; they 


communicate reſpect to the monuments which they ſhade 
by the majeſty of their forms. 'They contribute, more 
than we are aware of, to rivet our attachment to the 
Places we have inhabited. Our memory fixes on them 


as on points of union which have ſecret harmonies with 


the ſoul of man. They poſſeſs a commanding influence 
over the events of our life, like thoſe which riſe by the 
ſhore of the ſea, and frequently ſerve as a direction to 
the pilot. The trees of our natal ſoil have a farther and 


moſt powerful attraction, when they are blended, as was 


the caſe among the ancients, with ſome religious idea, 
or with the recollection of ſome diſtinguiſhed perſonage. 
Whole nations have attached their patriotiſm to this 
object. | 

A city, were it built completely of marble, would 


have to me a melancholy appearance, unleſs I ſaw in it 


trees and verdure : on the other hand a landſcape, were 
it Arcadia, were it along the banks of the Alpheus, or 


did it preſent the ſwelling ridges of Mount Lyceum, 


would appear to me a wilderneſs, if I did not ſee in it at 
leaſt one little cottage. * The works of Nature and of 
Man mutually embelliſh each other. The ſpirit of ſelf- 


iſhneſs has deſtroyed among us a taſte for Nature. Our 


peaſantry ſee no beauty in our plains but where they ſee 


the return of their labour. I met one day in the vicinity 
of the Abbey de la Trappe, on the flinty road of Notre 

Dame d' Apre, a countrywoman walkin 
two large loaves of bread under her arm. 


along with 
t was in the 


month of May, and the weather inexpreſſibly fine. 
; | . « What 
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« What a charming ſcene it is!” ſaid I, © How 
beautiful are thoſe apple trees in bloſſom ! How ſweetly 
theſe nightingales ſing in the woods!“ — ' Ah!” replied 
ſhe, © I don't mind nolegays, nor theſe little ſquallers ! 
it is bread that we want.“ - Indigence hardens the heart 
of the country people, and ſhuts their eyes. But the 
good folks of the town have no greater reliſh for Nature, 


becauſe the love of gold regulates all their other appetites. 


If ſome of them ſet a value on the liberal arts, it 1s not 
becauſe thoſe arts imitate natural objects, but from the 
price to which the hand of great maſters raiſes their 
productions. Theſe know that it is not Nature but their 
g own ſkill which is prized, their great aim is to diſplay 

themſelves, Hence they introduce a profuſion of rich 
acceſſories into moſt of our monuments, while they fre- 
quently omit altogether the principal objeR. 


Our populace we are told are deſtitute of patriotiſm, 


I can eaſily believe it, for every thing is done that can 
be done to deſtroy this principle in them. For example, 
on the pediment of the beautiful church of St. Gene- 


vieve, an adoration of the croſs is repreſented, You ſee 


indeed the patroneſs of Paris in bas-reliefs under the 

8 in the midſt of cardinals; but would it not 

ave been more in charaQer to exhibit to- the people 
their humble patroneſs in her habit of ſhepherdeſs, in a 
little 8 and cornet, with her ſcrip, her crook, her 
dog, her ſheep, ber moulds for making ' cheeſe, and all 
the peculiarities of her age and condition, on the pedi- 
ment of the church dedicated to her memory? To 
theſe might have been added a view of Paris, ſuch as it 
was in her time. From the whole would have reſulted 


contraſts and objects of compariſon of the moſt agreea- 


ble kind. The people at ſight of this rural ſcenery would 
have called to memory the days of old. They would 
have conceived eſteem for the obſcure virtues which are 
neceſſary to their happineſs, and would have been ſti- 
mulated to tread in the rough paths of glory which their 


lowly patroneſs trod before them, whom it is now im- 


poſſible for them to diſtinguiſh in her Grecian robes, 
and ſurrounded by prelates. 


„The French Academy would be much more ſucceſsful, 
if it aimed at fixing, by the charms of eloquence, the 
attention of the nation on our great men ; did it attempe 


lo, 
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leſs, in the elogiums which it pronounces, to panegyrize 
the dead, than to ſatyrize the living In order to paint 
virtue, it is neceſſary to bring forward defects and vices, 
that conflict and triumph may be rendered conſpicuous. 
The ſtyle employed in it is full of pomp and luxuriance. 
This kind of eloquence, vague and indeciſive as it is, 
ſuits no one great man in particular, becauſe it may be- 
applied in general to all thoſe who have run the ſame ca- 
reer. If you only change a few proper names in the 
elogium of a general, you may comprehend in it all 
generals paſt and future. You will never find an acade- 
mical elogium in the hands of one of the common 
people. You might ſee them perhaps turning over thoſe: 
of Fontenelle, and a few others, if the perſons cele- 
brated in them had paid attention to the people while 
they lived; but the nation takes pleaſure in reading 
hiſtory. | 
Walking ſome time ago toward the quarter of the mi- 
litary ſchool, I perceived at ſome diſtance, near a ſand- 
pit, a thick column of ſmoke, I bent my courſe that 
way to ſee what produced it. I found in a very ſolitary 
place, a good deal reſembling that which Shakeſpear 
makes the ſcene where the three witches appear to 
Macbeth, a poor woman fitting upon a ſtone. She was 
deeply engaged in reading an old book, cloſe by a great 
ile of herbage which fhe had ſet on fire. I firſt aſked 
Los for what purpoſe ſhe was burning thoſe herbs? She 
replied that it was for the ſake of the aſhes, which ſhe 
gathered up and ſold to the laundrefſes ; that for this 


end ſhe bought of the gardeners the refuſe plants of their 


rounds, and was waiting till they were entirely con- 
Gene that ſhe might carry off the aſhes, becauſe they 
were liable to be ſtolen in her abſence. After having 
thus ſatisfied my curioſity, ſhe returned to her book, and 
read on with deep attention. Eagerly deſirous to know 
with what book ſhe filled up her hours of languor, I 


took the liberty to aſk the title of it.“ It is the life 


of M. de Turenne,” ſhe replied. Well, what do you 
think of him?” ſaid J. Ah!” replied ſhe with emo- 
tion, “ he was a brave man, who ſuffered much uneaſi- 
neſs from a miniſter of ſtate, while he was alive.” I 
withdrew, filled with increaſed veneration for the ag: 


* 
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of M. de Turenne, who ſerved to conſole a poor old 
woman in diſtreſs. It is thus that the virtues of the 
lower claſſes of ſociety ſupport themſelves on thoſe of 
great men, as the feeble plants, which, to eſcape being 
trampled under foot, cling to the trunk of the oak. 


The ancient nations of Europe imagined that the moſt 
werful ſtimulus to the practice of virtue was to enno- , 
ble the deſcendants of their virtuous citizens. They in- 
volved themſclves by this in very great inconveniencies. 
For in rendering nobility hereditary, they. precluded to 
the reſt of the citizens the paths which lead to diſtincti- 
on. As it is the perpetual excluſive poſſeſſion of a 
certain number of families, it ceaſes to be a national 
recompenſe, otherwiſe a whole nation would conſiſt of 
nobles at length; which would produce a lethar 
fatal to arts and handicrafts ; and this is actually the ca 
in Spain, and part of. Italy, | | 
Many other miſchiefs neceſſarily reſult from hereditary 
nobleſſe, the principal of which is the formation, in a 
ſtate, of two ſeveral nations which at length have no- 
thing in common between them ; patriotiſm is annihi- 
lated, and both haſten to a ſtate of ſubjection. Such 
has been, within our recollection, the fate of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, and even part of the provinces of 
our own kingdom, ſuch as Britanny, where a nobility, 
inſufferably lofty, and multiplied beyond all bounds, 
formed a claſs abſolutely diſtinct from the reſt of the 
citizens. It is well worthy of being remarked that 
theſe countries, though republican, tough ſo powerful 
in the opinion of our political writers, from the freedom 
of their conſtitution, have been very eaſily ſubje&ed by 
deſpotic princes, who were the maſters they tell us of 
ſlaves only. The reaſon is, that the people in every 
country prefer one ſovereign to a thouſand tyrants, and 
that their fate always decides that of their lordly op- 
preſſors. The Romans ſoftened the unjuſt and odious 
diſtinctions between patricians and plebeians, by grant- 
ing to theſe laſt privileges and employments of the 
higheſt. reſpeRability. | 
Means Rel more effectual were employed by that 
people to approximate the two claſſes of citizens; 
| particularly 
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particularly the practice of adoption. How many great 
men ſtarted up out of the maſs of the people to merit 
this kind of recompence, as illuſtrious as thoſe which 
country beſtows, and till more addreſſed to the heart! 
Thus did the Catos and the Scipios diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, in hope of being ingrafted into patrician families. 
I do not know, but perhaps I am only betraying my own - 
ignorance, that adoption ever was in uſe among us, un- 
leſs between certain great lords, who from the failure of 
heirs of blood, were at a loſs how to diſpoſe of their 
vaſt poſſeſſions. I conſider adoption as much preferable 
to nobility conferred by the ſtate. It might be the means 
of reviving illuſtrious families, whoſe deſcendants are 
now languiſhing in abje& poverty. It would endear the 
nobility and people to each other. The privilege of be- 
ſtowing the rights of adoption ſhould be rendered a ſpe- 
cies of recompenſe to the nobleſſe themfelves. Thus, 
for example, a poor man of family, who had diſtin- | 
guiſhed himſelf, might be empowered to adopt one of 
the commonalty, who ſhould acquireeminence. A man 
of birth would be on the look-out for virtue among the 
people; and a virtuous man of the commonalty would 
go in queſt of a worthy nobleman as a patron. Such 
political bonds of union would be more powerful, more 
honourable, than mercenary matrimonial alliances, which, 
by uniting two individual citizens of different claſſes, . 
frequently alienate their families. Nobility thus ac- 
quired would appear far preferable to that which public 
employments confer ; for theſe being purchaſeable, from 
that very circumſtance loſe their reſpectability, and con- 
ſequently degrade the nobillity attached to them. 

But taking it at the beſt, one diſadvantage muſt ever- 
adhere to. hereditary nobility, namely, the eventual ex- 
ceſſive multiplication of perſons of that deſcription, A. 
remedy for this has been attempted among us, by ad- 
judging nobility to various profeſſions, ſuch as maritime 
commerce. It may be a queſtion, Whether the ſpirit 
of commerce can be perfectly conſiſtent with the honour 
of a gentleman? Beſides, What commerce ſhall he 
carry on who has got nothing ? Muſt not a premium be 
paid to the merchant for admitting a young man into his 

| counting-houſe 
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counting - houſe to learn the firſt principles of trade ? 
And where ſhould ſo many poor men of noble birth find 
the means, who have not wherewithal to clothe their 
children? I have ſeen ſome of them in Britanny, the 
deſcendants of the moſt ancient families of the province 
ſo reduced as to earn a livelihood by mowing down the 
hay of the peaſantry for ſo much a day. | 
Would to GOD that all conditions were nobilitated, 
the profeſſion of agriculture in particular ! for it js that, 
above all others, of which every function is allied to vir- 
tue. To be a huſbandman there is no need to deceive, 
fatter, degrade one's ſelf, or do violence to another. 
He 1s not indebted for the profits of his labour to the 
vices or luxury of his age, but to the bounty of Heaven. 
He adheres to his country, at leaſt by the little corner 
of it which he cultivates, If the condition of the huſ- 
bandman were ennobled, many benefits to the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom would reſult from it. Nay, it 
would be ſufficient were it not conſidered as ignoble. 


OF AN ELYSIUM. 


The hereditary tranſmiſſion of nobility is ſubje& to 
a farther inconveniency ; namely, that man who ſets out 
with the virtues of a Marius finiſhes the -career loaded 
with all his vices. To diſtinguiſh ſuperior worth, let 
the rewards of virtue be with-held. till after death. 

Death affixes the laſt ſeal to the memory of man. It 
is well known of what weight the deciſions were which 
the Egyptians pronounced upon their citizens after life 
was terminated. Then too it was that the Romans 
ſometimes exalted theirs to the rank of demi-gods, and 
ſometimes threw them into the Tiber. 'The people, in 
default of prieſts and magiſtrates, till 1 among 
us a part of this prieſthood. I have often ſtood ſtill of 
an evening, at ſight of a magnificent funeral proceſſion, 
not ſp much to admire the pomp of it, as to liſten to 
the judgment pronounced by the populace on the prince 
whole. obſequies were celebrating. 1 have heard the 
queſtion aſked, Was he a good maſter? Was he fond of 
his wife and children? Was he a friend to the poor? 
The people inſiſt particularly on this laſt queſtion, 

8 becauſe, 


— 
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becauſe, being principally influenced by the call of Na- 
ture, they. diſtinguiſh in the rich hardly any other virtue 
than beneficence. I have heard this reply given: “Oh! 
he never did good to any one; he was an unkind rela- 
tion, a harſh maſter.” I have heard them ſay, at the 
interment of a farmer general, who left behind him more 
than half a million ſterling : * He drove away the coun- 
try poor from his caſtle with fork and flail.” On ſuch 
occaſions the ſpectators curſed the memory of the de- 
ceaſed, 

Death alone can enſure reputation, and nothing ſhort 
of religion can conſecrate it. Our grandees are abun- 
dantly aware of this. Hence the ſumptuouſneſs of their 
monuments in our churches; on which, as many ima- 

ine, their virtues are pourtrayed in braſs and marble. 
But, thanks te the allegorical repreſentations of our 
artiſts, to the Latin inſcriptions of our /terati, the peo- 
ple know nothing about the matter ; and their only re- 
flection at fight of them is, that all this muſt have coſt 
an enormous fum of money, which might have been em- 
ployed to better advantage. 

Religion alone can conſecrate the memory of virtue. 
The celebrated Frederic of Pruſſia did not overlook this. 
As the Proteſtant religion, the general profeſſion of his 
kingdom, excludes from the churches the images of 
ſaints, he ſupplied their place with the portraits of diſ- 
tinguiſhed officers who had fallen in his ſervice. The 
firſt time I looked into the churches at Berlin, I was not 
a little aſtoniſhed to ſee the walls adorned with the por- 
traits of officers in their uniform. Beneath, there was 
an inſcription indicating their names, their age, the 
place of their birth, and the battle in which they had 
been killed. There is likewiſe ſubjoined, if my recol- 
lection is accurate, a line or two of elogium. The mili- 
tary enthuſiaſm kindled by this ſight is inconceivable. 

I would have it made a rule that no citizen ſhould be 
interred in the church. Cyrus, the ſovereign of the 
greateſt part of Aſia, ordered that his body ſhould be 
interred in the open country, ſo that the elements of it 
might be quickly united to thoſe of Nature, and con- 
tribute a-new to the formation of her beautiful * * 
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This ſentiment was worthy of the ſublime ſoul of 
Cyrus. Tombs in every country, eſpecially thoſe of 
great kings, are the moſt endeared monuments of na- 
tions. The ſavages conſider thoſe of their anceſtors as 
titles to the poſſeſſion of the land which they inhabit. 
4 This country is ours,“ fay they, “ the bones of our 
fathers are here laid to reſt.” When forced to quit it, 
they dig them up with tears, and carry them off with 
every token of reſpect. | 

The Turks ere& their tombs by the fide of the high- 
ways, as the Romans did. The Chineſe make theirs 
enchanted ſpots, which inſpire a profound and delicious 
melancholy, not only from the natural effe& of their 
decorations, but from the moral ſentiment excited in us 
by tombs, which are monuments ereQed on the confines 
of two worlds, | | 

Our great ones then would loſe nothing of the reſpe& 
which they wiſh to attach to their memory, were they 
to be interred in public receptacles of the dead adjoining 
to the capital. A magnificent ſepulchral chapel might 
be conſtructed in the midſt of the burying round, de- 


| voted ſolely to funereal obſequies, the celebration of 


which frequently diſturbs the worſhip of Gop in pariſh- 
churches. Artiſts might give full ſcope to their imagi- 
nation in the decorations of ſuch a mauſoleum ; and the 
temples of humility and truth would no longer be pro- 
faned by the vanity and falſhood of monumental 
epitaphs. 
While each citizen ſhould be left at liberty to lodge 
himſelf, agreeably to his own fancy, in this laſt and laſt- 
ing abode, I would have a large 7 6 ſelected, not far 
from Paris, conſecrated by every ſolemnity of religion 
to be a general receptacle of the aſhes of ſuch as may 
have deferved well of their country. ng NA 

The ſervices which may be rendered to our country 
are infinite and various. We hardly acknowledge any 
but what are derived from formidable qualities, ſuch as 
valour. We revere that only which terrifies us. The 
tokens of our eſteem are frequently teſtimonies of our 
weakneſs, We are brought up to a ſenſe of fear only, 


and not of gratitude, 


I have 


0 
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I have often felt aſtoniſhment at our indifference about 
the memory of thoſe of our anceſtors who introduced 
uſeful trees in the country, the fruits and ſhade of which 
are to this day ſo delicious. 'The names of thoſe bene- 
factors are almoſt unknown, their benefits are however 

erpetuated from age to age. 'The Romans did not a& - 
in this manner. Pliny tells us, that of the eight ſpe- 
cies of cherry known at Rome in his time, one was 
called the Plinian, after the name of one of his relations, 
to whom Italy was indebted for it, He informs us that 
it was Lucullus who tranſplanted from the kingdom of 
Pontus the firſt cherry-trees into Italy, from whence 


they were propagated in leſs than 120 years all over 


Europe, England not excepted, which was then peopled 
with barbarians. They were perhaps the firſt means of 
the civilization of that iſland, for the firſt laws always 
ſpring up out of agriculture ; and for this very reaſon it 
is that the Greeks gave to Ceres the name of Legiſla- 
trix. Aſſuredly, if I wiſhed to have my name perpe- 
tuated, I would rather have it affixed to a fruit in France 
than to an iſland in America. The people in the ſeaſon 
of that fruit would recal my memory -with tokens of 
reſpet. My name, preſerved in the baſkets of the 
peaſantry, would endure longer than if it were engraved 
on columns of matble. 

The benefit of a uſeful plant is, in my opinion, one 
of the moſt important ſervices a citizen can render to his 
country. Foreign plants unite us to the nations from 
whence they come; they convey to us a portion of their 


| happineſs and of their genial ſuns. I would begin then 


with erecting the firſt monuments of public gratitude to 


thoſe who have introduced among us the uſeful plants; 


for this purpoſe I would ſele& one of the iſlands of the 


Seine, in the vicinity of Paris, to be converted into an 


Elyſium. 1 would plant this extenfive diſtrict with 
the trees, ſhrubbery, and herbage, with which France 
has been enriched for ages paſt. Under their ſhade, 
and amidſt carpets of variegated verdure, ſhould be 
reared the menuments of thoſe who tranſplanted them 
into France. There too ſhould be diſplayed the urn of 
the unknown traveller who adorned to endleſs genera- 
tions the humble window of his obſcure habitation 


with 
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with the brilliant colours of Aurora, by tranſplanting 
thither the nun of Peru *. | 24 1M 
On advancing into this delicious ſpot, we ſhould be- 
hold under domes and porticos the aſhes and buſts of 
thoſe who, by the invention of uſeful .arts, have taught 
us to avail ourſelves of the productions of Nature, and 
who by their genius have ſpared us the neceſſity of long 
and painful labours. There would be no occafion for 
epitaphs. The figures of the implements employed in 
weaving of ſtockings; of thoſe uſed in twiſting of filk, 
and in the conſtruction of the windmill, would be mo- 
numental inſcriptions as auguft, and as expreſſive, on the 
tombs of their inventors, as the ſphere inſcribed in the 
cylinder on that of Archimedes. There might one day 
be traced the aeroſtatie globe on the tomb of Mongolſier; 
but it would be proper to know beforchand whether that 
ſtrange machine, Which elevates men into the air by 
means of fire, or gas, ſhall contribute to the happineſs of 
mankind ; for the name of the inventor of gun: powder 
himſelf, were we capable of tracing it, Ko. not be ad- 
mitted into the retreats of the dener of humanity. 
On approaching the centre of this Elyſium, we ſhould 
meet with monuments ftill more venerable, of thoſe whe 
by their virtue have tranſmitted to poſterity fruits far 
more delicious than thoſe of the vegetables of Aſia, and 
who have called into «exerciſe the moſt ſublime of all ta- 
lents. There ſhould be placed the monuments and the 
ſtatues of the generous Duqueſne, who himſelf fitted 
out a ſquadron, at his ſole expence, in the defence of his 
country : of the ſage Catinat, equally tranquil in the 
mountains of Savoy and im the humble retreat of St. 
Gratian ; and of the heroic Chevalier d' Aſſas, ſacrificing 
- himſelf by night for the preſervation of the French 
army in the woods of Kloſterkam, 5 
There ſhould be the illuſtrious writers, who in- 
8 flamed 


* } would contemplate the monument af that man, were it ut ſimpis 
fiile, with more teſpect than the ſuperb mauſalea which have been reared 
in many places of Europe, and of America, in honour of the inhuman con- 
que tors of Mexico and Peru. More hiſtorians than one have given us their 
-e'ogium, but divine Providence has done them juſtice. They all died a vie- 
lent death, and moſt ef them by the hand of the cxccutioner, 
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flamed their compatriots with the ardor of performing 
great actions. There we ſhonld ſee Amyot leaning on 
the buſt of Plutarch; and thon, who haſt given at once 
the theory and the example of virtue, divine author of 
Telemachus! we ſhould revere thy aſhes and thy image, 
in an image of thoſe elyſian fields which thy pencil has 
delineated in ſuch glowing colours. 

I would likewiſe give a place to the monuments of 
eminent women, for virtue knows no diſtinction of ſex. 
There ſhould be reared the ſtatues of thoſe who with 
all the charms of beanty preferred a laborious and ob- 
ſcure life to the vain delights of the world ; of matrons 
who re-eſtabliſhed order in a deranged family; who, 
faithſul to the memory of a huſband frequently charge- 
able with infidelity, preſerved inviolate the conjugal 
vow, even after death had cancelled the obligation, and 
devoted youth to the education of the dear pledges of 
an union now no more : and finally, the venerable ef- 
figies of thoſe who attained the higheſt pinnacle of diſ- 
tinction by the very obſcurity of their virtues. Thither 
ſhauld be tranſported the tomb of a lady of Lamoig- 
non, from the poorchurch of Saint Giles, where it re- 
mains unnoticed : it's affecting epitaph wouid render it 
{till more worthy of occupying this honourable ſtation 
than the chiſel of Girardon, whoſe maſter-piece it is: in 
it we read that a deſign had been entertained to bury 
her in another. place 3 but the poor of the pariſh, to 
whom ſhe was a mother all her life long, earried it off 
by force, and depoſited it in their church: they them- 
ſelves. would undoubtedly tranfport the remains of their 
benefaQreſs, and reſort to this hallowed ſpot to diſplay 
them to the public veneration. 


Here patriot-bands who for their conntry bled: 
Prieſts, who a life of pureſt virtue led: 
Here bards ſublime, fraught with ethereal fire, 
W hoſe heavenly ftrains outvied Apollo's lyre: 
Divine inventors of the uſeful arts: | 
All thoſe whoſe generous and expanſive hearts, 
By goodneſs ſought to purchaſe honeſt fame; 
And dying left behind a deathleſs name.“. 


* Had gt. pierre, in the conrſe of his travels, ceme over to this iſland, and 
viſited Stowe, he would have found his idea of an Elynum anticipated, 


and 
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There 1 would have, ſcattered about, monuments of | 


every kind, apportioned to various degrees of merit: I 
would not have them crowded together as in a repoſi- 
tory, but diſpoſed with taſte ; neither would I have them 
all of white marble, as if they came ont of the ſame 
quarry, but of marbles and ſtones of every colour. There 
would be no occafion, through the whole extent of this 

vaſt encloſure, for the application of the line, for dig- 
ging up the ground, for graſs-plots, for trees cut into 
ſhape, and fantaſtically trimmed, nor any thing reſem- 


bling what is to be ſeen in our gardens. For a ſimilar 


reaſon, I would have no Latin inſcriptions, nor mytho 
logical expreſſions, nor any thing that ſavoured of the 
academy. Still leſs would 1 admit of dignities or ho- 
nours, which call to remembrance the vain ideas of the 
world; I would retrench from them all the qualities 
which are deftroyed by death; no importance ſhould 
there be aſſigned but to good actions, which ſurvive the 
man and the citizen, and are the only titles that polte- 
rity cares for, and that Gop recompenſes. The inſcrip- 
tions ſhould be ſimple, and naturally ſuggeſted by each 


particular ſubject. The living ſhould not uſeleſsiy talk 


to the dead, and to inanimate objects, as is the caſe in 
our epitaphs; but the dead ſhould ſpeak to the living 
for their inſtruction, as among the ancients. Theſe cor- 
reſpondencies of an invifible to a viſible nature, of a 


time remote to the time preſent, convey to the ſoul the 


celeſtial extenſion of infinity, and are the fource of the 
delight which ancient inſcriptions inſpire. | 

I would infiſt that in the figures introduced there 
- ſhould be diſplayed no air of inlolence; no diſhevelled 
locks flying about in the wind, like thoſe of the angel 
ſounding the reſurre&ion-trumpet, no theatrical grief, 
and no violent toſſing of the robes ; no mythological at- 
tributes, which convey nothing inſtructive to the people. 


2 Every 


and upon no mean ſcale, by the great Lord Cobham, who has ren - 
dered every ſpot of that terrefirial paradiſe ſacred to the memory of de- 
parted excelience. What would have given our author peculiar ſatisfae- 
tion, the pariſh church ſtands in the centre of the garden - hence the 
people have unreſtrained acceſs to it. The monuments are for the mou 
part patriotic, without regard to the diſtindtiom of rank and fortune, ex- 


<ept as allied to virtue; and the beit inifcriptions arc in plain Engliſu and 
humble proſe. . 
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"Every perſonage ſhould there appear with his appro- 
priate badge of diſtinction. 

Theſe ſtatues of virtuous citizens ought to be fully as 
reſpectable as thoſe of the gods of paganiſm, and un- 
queſtionably more intereſting than that of the antique 
gr inder or gladiator. But our artifls ſhould ſtudy to 
convey, as the ancients did, the characters of the ſoul 
in the attitude of the body, and in the traits of the 
countenance, ſuch as penitence, hope, joy, ſenſibility, 
innocence. Theſe are peculiarities of Nature which 
never vary, and always pleaſe, whatever be the drapery. 
Nay, the more contemptible the occupations and the 
garb of ſuch perſonages are, the more ſublime will the 
ex pre ſſion of their virtues appear. 

There ſhould be on thoſe tombs no ſkeletons, no 
bats-wings, no Time with his ſcythe, none of thoſe ter- 
rifying attributes, which inſpire us with horror at the 
-thought of death, that laſt benefit of Nature: but we 
ſhould contemplate on them ſymbols which announce 
a happy and immortal life ; ſhattered by the tempeſt, 
arriving ſafe in port; doves taking their flight toward 
Heaven, and the like. 

The ſacred effigies of virtuous citizens, crowned with 
flowers, with the characters of felicity, of peace, and of 
. conſolation in their faces, ſhould be arranged toward the 
centre of the iſland, around a vaſt moſſy down, under 

the trees of the country. From the middle of that 
down ſhould aſcend a magnificent temple in form of a 
rot undo. It ſhould be ſurrounded with a periſtyle of 
majeſtic columns, as was formerly at Rome the Moles 
Adriani. But I could wiſh it to be much more ſpacious. 
On the. frize theſe words might appear: Io the love of 
the human race.“ 

In the centre I would have an altar ſimple and unor- 
namented, at which, on certain days of the year, divine 
ſervice might be celebrated. No production of ſculpture 
nor of painting, no gold nor jewels, ſhould be deemed 
worthy of decorating the interior of this temple ; but 
ſacred inſcriptions ſhould announce the kind of merit 
which there received the crown. All thoſe who might 


:repoſe within the precincts undoubtedly would pot be 
| h aints. 
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ſaints. But over the principal gate, on a tablet of white 


marble, theſe divine words might meet the eye: : 
« Her fins, which were many, are forgiven ; for ſhe 
loved much.” | | 
On another part of the frize, the following inſcrip- 
tion, unfolding the nature of our duties, might be diſ- 
played :z—* Virtne is an effort made upon oui ſelves, for 
* the good of men, in the view of plcaſing Gov oily.” 
To this might be ſubjoined the following, very much 
calculated to repreſs our ambitious emulation ;—** Ihe 
«+ ſmalleſt act of virtue is of more value than the exerciſe 
of the greateſt talents.” | * 
On other tablets might be inſcribed maxim of truſt in 
the divine Providenee, extracted from the philoſophers of 
all nations, ſuch as the following borrowed from the mo- 
dern Perſians:— When affliction is at the height, then 
« we are the moſt encouraged to look for conſolation; 
„The narroweſt part of the defile is at the entrauce of 
„ the plain.“ | 12 70 
And that other of the ſame country :!——* Whoever 
„has cordially devoted his ſoul to Gop, has effectually 
« ſecured himſelf againſt all the ills which can befal him, 
« both in this world and in the next.“ | 
There might be inſerted ſome of a philoſophic caſt, on. 
the vanity of · human things, ſuch as the following: 
«« Eſtimate each of your days by pleaſures, by loves, by 
« treaſures, and by grandeurs;; the laſt will accuſe them 
« all of ' vanity.” _ | | | | 
Or that other, which opens to us a perſpeRive gf the 
life to come :—*© He who hay provided light for the eye 
„of man, ſounds for his ear, perfumes for his ſmell}, and 
* fruits for his palate, will find the means of one-day 
*« repleniſhing his heart, which nothing here below can 
« tity. - | | | 
And that other, which inculcates charity toward men 
from the rii6tives of ſelf. intereſt When a man ſtudies 
the world the prizes thoſe only who poſſeſs lagacity ; 
„but when he ſtudies himſelf, he eſteems only thoſe who 
« exerciſe indulgence,”  _ - - | 
I would have the following inſcribed round the cupola 
in letters of antique bronze: A new commandment- 


I give 


* Chardin's Palace of Ispahan, 
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&« T give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
* loved you, that ye alſo love one another.“ | 

To decorate this temple externally with a becoming 
dignity, no ornament would be neceſſary except thote of 
nature. The firlt rays of the riſing and the laſt of the 
ſetting ſun would gild it's cupola, towering above the 
foreſts : in the day-time the fires of the ſouth, and by 
night the luſtre of the moon, would trace it's majeftic 
ſhadow on the ſpreading down: the Seine would repeat 
the reflexes of it's flowing ftream., In vain would the 
tempeſt rage around it's enormous vault ; and when the 
hand of Time ſhould have bronzed it with moſs, the oaks 
of the country ſhould iſſue from it's antique cornices, and 
the eagles of heaven, hovering round and round, would 

reſort thither to build their neſts, a 
Neither talents, birth, nor gold, ſhould conſtitute a 
title to the honour of a monument in this patriotic and 
holy ground. But it will be aſked, Who is to judge 
and to decide the merits of the perſons whoſe aſhes are 
to be there depoſited ? The king alone ſhould have the 
power of deciſion, and the people the privilege of re- 
porting the cauſe. It ſhould not be ſufficient for a citizen 
to obtain this kind'of diſtinRion, . that he had cultivated 
a rew plant in a bot-houſe, or even in his garden; but 
it ſhould be requiſite to have it naturalized in the open 
field, and it's fruit carried to the public market. It 
ought not to be deemed ſufficient that the model of an 
ingenious machine was preſerved in the collection of an 
artiſt, and approved by the Academy of Sciences; it 
ſhould be required to have the machine itſelf in the hands 
of the people, and converted to- their uſe. The merit 
of a naval or military commander ſhould be aſcertained, 
not by the report of the gazettes, but by the ſuffrages of 
the ſailors or ſoldiery. ; 

The people, in truth, diſtinguiſh hardly any other 
virtue in the citizen except beneficence ;,4hey conſult 
only their own leading want; bit their inſtin& on this 
article is conformable to the Divine Law: for all the 
virtues terminate in that, even thoſe which appear the 
moſt remote from it; and ſuppoſing there were rich men 
who meant to captivate their affections by doing them 


good 
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good, that is preciſely the feeling with which we purpoſe 
to inſpire them. They would fulfil thieir duties, and the 
lofty and the low conditions of humanity would be 1e- 
duced to a ſtate of approximation. 'From an inſtitution 
of this kind would reſult the re-eſtabliſhment of one of 
the laws of Nature, of all others the moſt important io 
a nation; I mean an inexhauſtible perſpective of infinity, 
as neceſſary to the happineſs of a whole nation as to that 
of an individual. What an auguſt” tribunal might be 
formed of biſhops eminent for their piety, of upright 
magiſtrates, of celebrated commanders of armies, * to 
examine their ſeveral pretenſions ! What memoirs might 
one day appear, proper to create an intereſt in the minds 
of the people, who ſee nothing in their library but tlic 
ſentences of death pronounced on illuftriovs criminals, 
or the lives of ſaints which are far above their ſphere ! 
This eſtabliſhment, which might be formed undoubtedly 
in a manner very ſuperior to the'feeble ſketch I have pre- 
ſented of it, would ſerve to bring the higher conditions 
of life into contact with the lower; it would allure fo. 
reigners to the capital, by holding out to them the rights 
of a citizenſhip illuſtrious and immortal. It would unite 
in a word, religion to patriotiſm, and 'patriotiſm-to re- 
ligion, the mutual bonds of which are on the point of 
being torn aſunder. It would be attended with no ex- 
pence to the ſtate, but might be reared and kept up by 
the revenue of ſome rich abbey, thus conſecrated to re- 
ligion and to the rewards of virtue. It ſhould not become; 
like the monuments of modern Rome, and even many of 
our own royal monuments, an obje& of filthy. lucre to 
individuals, who fell the ſight of them to the curious. 
Particular care would be taken not to exclude the people, 
becauſe meanly habited ; nor to hunt out of it, as from 
our public gardens, poor and honeſt artiſans in jackets, 

while well-drefſed courtezans flaunt about with effron- 
tery in their great alleys: the loweſt of the commonalty 
might enter it at all ſeaſons. To you, O ye miſerable 
of all conditions, the fight of the friends of humanity 
\ ſhould of right appertain: and your patrons are. hence. 
forth no where but among the ſtatues of virtuous men ! 
There, a ſoldier at ſight of Catinat would learn to en- 
dure calumny. There, a girl of the town, ſick of her 


infamous 
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infamous profeſſion, would with a figh caſt her eyes on 
the ground, on beholdiag the ſtatue of modeſty approach- 
ed with honour and reſpect: but at fight of that of a 
female of her own condition reclaimed to the paths of 


virtue, ſhe would raiſe them toward Him who preferred 


repentance to innocence. | 

It may be objeRed, that our poorer ſort would ſoon 
ſpread deſtruction over all thoſe monuments ; and it muit 
indeed be admitted, they feldom fail to treat in this 
manner thoſe which do not intereſt them, but reſp«-& 
monuments deftined to their uſe. They would ſoon 
take the elyſium of their country under their protection, 
and watch over it with zeal much more ardent than that 
of military guards. Beſides, methods might be deviſed 
to render that ſpot reſpectable and dear to them. It 
ought to be rendered an inviolable aſylum to the unfor- 
tuaate ; for example, to fathers who have incurred the 
debt of the month's nurſing. of a child; and to thoſe 
who have committed venial and inconfiderate faults; vo 
perſonal arreft ſhould take place there, except by an-ex- 
preſs warrant from the king. Laborious familics out of 
employment might here be directed to addreſs themſclve . 
There ought to be a ſlrid prohibition to make it a place 
of alms-giving, but an unbounded permiſſion to do good 
in it. Perſons of virtue would reſort thither in queſt of 
proper objects in whoſe behalf they might employ their 
credit ; others, from reſpect to the memory of ſome il- 
luſtrious perſonage, would give a repaſt at the foot of his 
ſtatue to a family of poor people. There the rich would 
be inſtructed 2% Þ to practiſe virtue, and the people to 
know it. The nation would learn their great duties, 
and be aſſiſted in forming a juſt idea of true greatneſs. 
They would behold the homage preſented to the memory 
of virtuous men, and the offerings tendered to the Deiry, 
ultimately applied to the relief of the miſerable. . 

Such repalits would recal to our remembrance the love- 
feaits of the primitive Chriſtians, and the faturnalia of 
death, toward which every day is carrying us forward, 
by ſpeedily reducing us all to an eſtate of equality, will 
efface every other diſſerence but that of the good we ſhall 
have done in life. 
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- OF THE CLERGY. 


If our poor are ſometimes partakers of ſome wretched 


eccleſiaſtical diſtribution, the relief they thence derive, 
ſo far from delivering them out of their miſery, only 
ſerves to continue them in it. What landed property, 
however, has been bequeathed to the church expreſsly 


0 


for their benefit ? Why then are not the revenues diftr;» 


buted in ſums ſufficiently large to reſcue annually from in- 


digence at leaſt a certain number of families? Theclergy 


alle dge that they are the adminiftrators of the goods of 


the poor ; but the poor are neither idiots nor madmen to 


ſtand in need of adminiſtrators. I ſhall puſh this reflec- 
tion no farther ; prieſts are by divine right the agents of 


the poor, but the king alone is the oatural adminiſtrator. . 


As indigence is the principal caiyſe of the-vices of che 


people, opulence may produce, ir it's turn, irregularities - 


in the clergy ; and, this has been abundantly proved. 


The world at this day looYs on moſt prieſts with an 
eye of envy ; ſhall I ſay of hatred ? But they are the 
children of their age, juſt like other-men,» The vices + 


which are laid to their charge belong partly to their na- 


tion, partly to the. times im which they live, to the po- 


litical conſtitution of tlie ſtate, and to their education. 


Ours are Frenchmen like ourſelves ; they are our kinſmen, | 


frequently ſacrifice d/o ont own fortune through the am- 


bition of-our fattrs. Were we charged with the per- 


formance ofaheir duties, we ſhould frequently acquit - 


ourſelves worſe than they do. I know of none ſo pain- 


tul, nene ſo worthy of reſpect as thoſe of a, good eccle-. 


ſiaſtic. 


I de not ſpeak of thoſe of a biſhop, who 
vigilant care over his dioceſe, who inſtitutes judicious 


| ſeminaries of inſtruction, who maintains regularity and 


peace in communities, who reſiſts the wicked and ſup- 


exerciſes a a2 


ports the weak, who is always ready to ſuccour the mi- 


ſerable, and who, in this 
jections of the enemies of 


age of error, refutes the ob- 
the faith by bis own virtues. -. 


He has his reward in the public eſteem. I ſay nothing 
of thoſe of a pariſh-miniſter,, which, from their import · 
ance, ſometimes attract the attention of Kings; nor of 


83 thoſe 


| 
| 
| 
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thoſe of a miſſionary advancing to the crown of martyr- 
dom, The conflits of this laſt frequently endure but 
for a ſingle day, and his glory is immortal. But 1 ſpeak 
of thoſe of a ſimple and obfcure pariſh-drudge, to whom 
no one pays the leaft attention, He muſt facrifice the 
pleaſure and the liberty of his juvenile days to irkſome 
and painſul ſtudies; he is obliged to ſupport all his life 
the exerciſe of continency en a thoufand occaſions which 
endanger the loſs of it. The world honours theatrical 
virtues only, and the victories of a fingle moment. But 
to combat day after day an enemy lodged within the for- 
treſs, and who makes his approaches under the difguiſe 
of a friend; to repet inceſfantly, without a witneſs, with. 
out glory, withont applauſe, the moſt impetuous of paſ- 
ſions and the gentleſt of propenfities—this is not eaſy. 
Conflicts of another kind await him from without. He 
is daily called upon to expoſe his life to the attack of 
epidemical diſtempers. He is obliged to confefs, with 
his head on the ſame pillow, perſons attacked with the 
ſmall-pox, with the putrid and purple fever. This ob- 
ſcure fortitude 1s far ſuperior to the conrage of a foldier. 
The military man combats in the view of armies, ani- 
mated with the noiſe of cannon and drums; he preſents 
himſelf to the ſtroke of death as a hero. But the prieſt 
devotes himſelf to it as a victim. What fortune can this 
laſt promiſe himſelf from his labours? In many caſes, a 
precarious ſubliſtence at moſt ! Befides, ſuppofing him 
to have acquired wealth, he cannot tranſmit it to his de- 
ſcendants. He beholds all his temporal kopes expire 
-with him, What indemnification does he receive hom 
men? To be called upon many a time to. adminiſter the 
conſolations of religion to perſons who do not believe it; 
to be the refuge of the poor, with nothing to give them; 
to be ſometimes perſecuted for his very virtues ; to ſee 
his conflicts treated with contempt, his beſt-intentioned 
actions miſ-interpreted into artifice, his virtues trans- 
formed into vices, his religion turned into ridicule. Such 
are the duties impoſed, and ſuch the recompenſe which 
the world beſtows on the men whoſe lot it envies. 
This is what I have aſſumed the courage to propoſe, 
for the happineſs of the people, and of the pros 
orders 
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orders of the ſtate, in ſo far as I have been permittedto 

ſubmit my ideas to the public eye. Should fome great 
miniſter, animated with a noble ambition to procure for 
us internal happineſs, and to extend our power externally, 
have the courage to undertake a re. eſtabliſnment of 
things, he muſt in his courſe of procedure imitate that 
of Nature. She acts in every caſe ſlowly, and by means 
of re- actions. I repeat it, the cauſe of the prodigious 
power of gold, which has robbed the people at once of 
their morality and ſubſiſtence, is in the venality of public 
employments; that of the beggary of ſeven millions of 
ſubjects conſiſts in the enormous accumulation of landed 
and official property; that of female proflitution is to 
be imputed, on the one hand, to extreme indigence ; and 
on the other, to the celibacy of two millions of men: 
the prejudices of the nobility are kept alive by the re- 
ſentments of thoſe who want the advantage of birth; 
and all other evils, phyſical and intellectual, ſpring up 
out of the miſery of the people. It is the indigence of 
the people which produces ſuch ſwarms of players, cour- 
tezans, highwaymen, incendiaries, liceatious ſcholars, ca- 
lumniators, flatterers, hypocrites, mendicants, kept · miſ- 
treſſes, quacks of all conditions, and that infinite multi- 
tude of corrupted wretches, who, incapable of coming 
to any thing by their virtues, endeavour to procure bread' 
and conſideration by tlieir vices. In vain will you oppoſe 
to theſe plans of finance, projects of equalization of taxes 
and tithes, of ordonnances of police, of arrets of parlia- 
ment; all your efforts will be fruitleſs. The indigence 
of the people is a mighty river, which is every year col 
lecting an increaſe of [trength,. ſweeping away before it 
every oppoling mound, and which will- iſſue in a total 
ſubverſion of order and'government. 

To this phyſical 'cauſe of our diſtreſſes muſt be added 
another, purely moral! I mean our education. If it be 
the moſt important of our abuſes, it is the moſt eaſily ſuſ- 
ceptible of reformation; and this reform appears to me 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that. without it all: the reſt goes 
for nothing, | bs. 4 1 | | 
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STUDY FOURTEENTH. 


OF EDUCATION. 


op * what higher object,“ ſays Plutarch,“ „could 

Numa have direQed his attention, than to the cul- 
tare of early infancy, and to uniformity in the treatment 
of young perſons; in the view of preventing the collifion 
of different manners, and turbulency of ſpirit arifing 
from diverſity of nature? Thus he propoſed to harmo- 
nize the minds of men, in a ſtate of maturity, from their 
having been trained in childhood in the ſame habits of 
order, and caſt into the ſame mould of virtue. This, 
independent of other advantages, greatly contributed 
likewiſe to the ſupport of the laws of Lycurgus ; for 
reſpect to the oath, by which the Spartans had bound 
themſelves, muſt have produced a much more powerful 


effect, from his having by carly inſtruction and nurture 


dyed in the woo!, if I may uſe the exyrefſion, the morals 
of the young, and made them ſuck in with the milk from 
their nurſe's breaſt the love of his laws and inftitutions.”” 

Here is a deciſion which completely condemns our 
mode of education, by pronouncing the elogium of that 
of Sparta. I do not helitate to aſcribe to our modern 


education, the reſt?>ſz, ambitious, ſpiteful, pragmatical, 


and intolerant fpirit of molt Europeans; it's effects are 
vilible in the miſeries of the nations; and thoſe which have 
been moſt agitated internally and externally are preciſely 
the nations among which our boaſted ſtyle of education 


has flouriſhed the moſt, The truth of this may be 


clearly aſcertained by ſtepping from country to country, 
from age to age. Politicians have imagined that * 
could diſcern the cauſe of public misfortunes in the dif- 
ferent forms of government. But Turkey is quiet, and 
England is frequently in a ſtate of agitation. All poli- 
tical forms are iadifſcrent to the happineſs of a (tate, 

provided 
* Compariſon of Numa and Lycurgus. 
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provided the people are happy; we might have added, 


and provided the children are lo likewiſe. | 
The philoſopher Laloubere, envoy from Louis XIV. 
to Siam, ſays, in the account he gives of his miſſion, 
that the Aſiatics laugh us to ſcore when we boaſt to 
them of the excellence of the Chriſtian religion, as con- 
tributing to the happineſs of ſtates. They afk, on read- 
ing 2 ow it is poſſible that our religion 
ſhould be ſo humane, while we wage war ten times more 
frequently than they do? What would they ſay then, 
did they ſee our perpetual law-ſuits, the malicious cenſo- 
riouſneſs and calumny of our ſocieties, the jealouſy of 
corps, the quarrels of the populace, the duels of the- 
. becter fort, and our animoſities of every kind, nothing 
ſimilar to which is to be ſeen in Alia, in Africa, among 
the Tartars or ſavages, on the teſtimony of miſſionaries - 
themſclves ?- I can diſcern the cauſe of all theſe particu- 
lar and general diſorders in our- ambitious education. 
When a man has drunk, from infancy upward, into the 
cup of ambition, the thirlt of it cleaves to him through-- 
out life, and degenerates into a. burning fever at the 
very feet of the altars- This is not aſſuredly occaſioned . 
by religion. | 
There are but two paſſions in the heart of man, love 
and ambition. Civil laws denounce the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment againſt the exceſſes of the firſt ; but theſe ſame - 
laws meet the ſecond more than half way; they every 
where propoſe to it prizes, rewards, and honours-. Thus 
the world forms it's judgments ; but religion, ever con- 
formable to Nature, pronounces a very different decifion 
on the characters of theſe two paſſions. Jesvs invites 
the communications of the frail Samaritan woman, he 
pardons the adultreſs, he abſolves the female offender who 
bathed his feet with her trees; but, in Luke xi. 43, &c. 
he inveighs againſt the ambitious. He declares, that 
notwithſtanding their empty honours in this world, harlots 
ſhould go before them into the kingdom of Gop. He 
cautions us, in many places, to be on our guard againſt 
them, and intimates that we ſhould know them by their 
fruits, Fn pronouncing deciſions. ſo different from ours, 
He judges our paſſions according to their natural adap- 
tation. 
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tation, The firſt involves the diſtreſs of only two guilty 
18 but the ſecond affects the happineſs of man- 
ind. : 

Virtue and ambition are abſolutely incompatible. The 
glory of ambition is to mount, that of virtue to deſcend. 
Obſerve how Jesus Cuaisr reprimands his diſciples, 
when they aſked him who ſhould be the firſt among them. 
He takes a little child, and places him in the midſt. Ab! 
when He recommends the humility ſo ſuitable to our frail 
and miſerable condition, it is becauſe He did not conſider 
that power, even ſupreme, was capable of conſtituting 
our happinefs in this world; He did not confer the ſupe- 
riority over the reſt on the diſciple whom he loved the 
moſt ; but as a reward to the love of him who had been 
faithful unto death, He bequeathed to him, with his 
dying breath, his own mother as a legacy. 

A pretended emulation inſtilled into children renders 
them for life intolerant, vain-glorious, tremblingly alive 
to the ſlighteſt cenſure, or to the meaneſt token of ap- 
plauſe. They are trained to ambition, we are told, in 
order to their proſpering in the world; but the cupidity 
natural to the human mind is more than ſufficient for the 
attainment of that object. Thoſe who are incapable of 
riſing by their talents, endeavour to inſinuate themſelves 
into the good graces of their maſters by flattery, and to- 
fupplant their equals by calumny. If theſe means ſue- 
ceed not, they conceive an averſion for the objects of 
their emulation, which, to their comrades, has all the 
value of applauſe, and becomes to themſelves a perpe- 
tual ſource of depreſſion, chaſtiſement, and tears. 

This is the reafon that ſo many grown men endeavour 
to baniſh from their memory the times and the objects of 
their early ſtudies, though it be natural to the heart of 
man to recolle& with delight the epochs of infancy. I 
have no doubt that thoſe diſguſts of early education ex- 
tend a moſt baleful influence to that love with which we 
ought to be animated toward religion, becauſe it's ele- 
ments, in like manner, are diſplayed only through the me- 
dium of gloom). pride and inhumanity. 

The plan of molt maſters confiſts-above all in compo- 
fing the exterior of their pupils. They form on the 
| | ſame 
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fame model a multitude of ebaraQers which Nature had 
rendered eſſentially different. One will have his diſci- 
ples to be grave and ſlately, as if they were ſo maoy little 
preſidents; others, and they are the moſt numerous, 
wiſh to make theirs alert and lively. One of the great. 
burdens of the leſſon is an inceſſant fillip of:“ Come on, 
make haſte, don't be lazy.“ To this impulſion ſimply I 
aſcribe the general giddineſs of our youth, and. of which 
the nation is accuſed, It is the impatienee of the maſter 
which in the firſt inſtance produces the precipitaney of 
the ſcholars. It afterwards acquires ſtrength in the com- 
merce of the world, from the impatience of the women. 
But through the progreſs of human life, is not reflection 
of much higher importance than promptitude ? How 
many children are deſtined to fill ſituations which require 
| ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity ? Is not reflection the baſis of 
prudence, temperance, wiſdom, and of moſt of the other 
moral qualities? For my own part 1 have always ſeen 
honeſt people abundantly tranquil, and rogues always. 
alert. . | 

A child, influenced: by the emulation of ſchools, muſt 
renounce it on his entry into the world, if he means to be 
ſupportable to his equals, and to himſelf. If he aims only 
at his own. advancement, will he not be affliaed at the 
proſperity of another? Wil he not be liable to have his 
mind torn with averſions, jealouſies and defires, which 
muſt deprave it, both phyſically and morally? Do not 
philoſophy and religion impoſe on him the neceſſity of 
daily exertion, to eradicate thoſe faults of education ? 
The world itſelf obliges him to maſk their hideous aſpect. 
Here is a fine perſpective opened to human life, in which 
we are conſtrained to employ one half our days in deſlroy- 
ing, with a thouſand painful efforts, what had been raiſ. 
ing up in the other with ſo many tears and ſo much 
parade. ä WW | 

It was Charlemagne, we are told, who inſtituted our 
courſe of ſtudies 3 and ſome ſay it was in the view of 
dividing his ſubjects, and of giving them employment. 
He has ſucceeded in this to a miracle. Seven years de- 
voted to humanity or claſſical learning, two to philoſophy, 
three to theology : twelve years of languor, of ambition, 
and of ſelf-· coneeit; without taking into the account the 
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years which well-meaning parents double upon their chil- 
dren, to make ſure work of it as they allege. I aſk 
whether on emerging thence a ſtudent 18, according to the- 
-denomination of thoſe reſpeAive branches of ſtudy; more 
humane, more of a philoſopher, and believes more in Gov, 
than an honeſt peaſant who has not been taught to read ? 
What good purpoſe then does all this anſwer to the 
greateſt part of mankind ?/ What benefit ds the majority 
derive from this irkſome courſe, on mixing with the 
world, toward perfecting their own intelligence, and even 
toward purity of diction. We-have ſeen, that the claſſi- 
cal authors themſelves have borrowed their ãllumination 
only from Nature, and that thoſe of our own nation who-- 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt in literature and in 
the ſciences, ſuch as Deſcartes; Montaigne, Rouſſeau, 
and others, have ſucce:ded only by deviating from the- 
track which their models purſned, and frequently by pur- 
ſuing the directly oppoſite path. 

1 acknowledge it is a fortunate circumſtance - 
for many children who have wicked parents, that 
there are colleges ; they are leſs miſerable there 
than in the father's houfe. The faults of mallters - 
being expoſed to view, are in part repreffed by the fear - 
of public cenſure ; but it is not ſo as to thoſe of their 
parents, Is it credible that in a ſociety, the men of 
which all moraliits allow- to be corrupted, in which the 
citizens maintain their ground only by the terror of the 
laws, or by the fear which they have of each ther, feeble ].. 
and defenceleſs children ſhould not be abandoned to the 
diſcretron of / tyranny ? Nothing can be conceived ſo ig- 
norant, and conceited, as the greateſt part of tradeſmen; . 
among them it is that folly ſhoots out ſpreading and pro- 
found roots. You ſee a great many of this - claſs, both 
men and women, dying of apoplectie fits, from a too 
ſedentary mode of life; from eating beef, and.fwallow- 
ing ſtrong broths, when indiſpoſed, without ſuſpeRing for 
a moment that ſuch a regimen. was pernicious. The regi- 
men of their unfortunate children reſembles that which 
they employ where their own health is concerned; they 
form them to melancholy habits; all that they make 
them learn, up to the Goſpel itſelf; is with the rod over 
their head ; they fix them in a ſedentary poſture all the 
day long, at an age when Nature is prompting them to 
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fiir about, for the purpoſe of expanding their form. Be 
good children, is the perpetual injunction; and this 
oodneſs conſiſts in never moving a limb. A woman of- 
foirit who was fond of children, took notice one day, at 
the houſe of a (hop-keeper in St. De nis-ſtreet, of a little 
boy and girl who had a very ſerious air. Your.children 
are very grave,” ſaid ſhe to the mother...“ Ah! Madam,” 
replied the ſagacious ſhop dame, “ it is not for want of 
whipping if they are not fo.” 

Children rendered miſerable in their ſports and ſtudies, 
become hypocritical aud reſerved before their fathers and 
mothers. , At length however they acquire ſtature. The 
daughter commits an imprudence, and is driven from her 
father's houſe ; the ſon enliſts for a ſoldier. The parents 
are ready to go diſtracted. We ſpared nothing, ſay they, 
to procure them the bett of education : Fools ! you forget 
the eſſential point ; to teach them to love you. 
They juſtify their tyranny by that a? adage : Chil- 
dren muſt be corredted; human nature is corrupted. They 
do not perceive that they themſelves, by their exceſſive 
ſeverity, ſtand chargeable with the corruption, and that 
in every country where fathers are good, the children re- 
ſemble them, | 
I could demonſtrate, by a multitude of examples, that 
the depravation of our moſt notorious criminals began 
with the cruelty of their education. If human nature 
were corrupted, as is alleged by thoſe who arrogate to 
themſclves the power of reforming it,. children could not 
fail to add a new corruption to that which they find al- 
ready introduced into the world, upon their arrival in it. 
Human ſociety would accordingly ſpeedily reach the term 
of it's diſſolution. But children, on the contrary, pro» 
tract and put off that fatal period, by the introduQtian of 
new and untainted ſouls. It requires a long apprentice- 
ſhip to inſpire them with a taſte for our paſſions and e- 
travagancies. i | 
On examining the neſt of a bird, we find in it not only 
the nutriments moſt agreeable to the young, but from a 
multitude of other precautions, it is eaſy to diſcern that 
thoſe who conſtructed it, collected around their brood, all 
the intelligence and. benevolence of which they were 
capable. The father too ſings at a little diſtanee _ 
their 
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their cradle, prompted rather, as I ſuppoſe, by the ſoli- 
citudes of paternal affection than thoſe of conjugal love 
for this laſt ſentiment expires in moſt as ſoon as the pro- 
ceſs of hatching begins. Were we to examine under the 
ſame aſpe&t the ſchools of the young of the human 
ſpecies, we ſhould have a very indifferent idea of the af- 
fection of their parents. Rods, whips, ſtripes, crics, 
tears, are the firſt leſſons given to human life: we have 
here and there, it is true, a glimpſe of reward amidſt fo 
many chaſtiſements; but, ſymbol of what awaits them 
in ſociety, the pain is real and the pleaſure only imagi- 
nary. | | 

Of all ſenſible beings, the human ſpecies is the only 
one whoſe young are brought up and inſtructed by dint 
of blows. I would not with for any other proof of an 
original depravation of mankind. The European brood, 
in this reſpe&, ſurpaſſes all the nations of the globe, as 
they likewiſe do in wickedneſs. We have already ob- 
ſerved with what gentleneſs ſavages rear their children, 
and what affeQion the children bear to their parents in 
return. 

The Arabs extend their humanity to the very horſes ; 
they never beat them; they manage them by means of 
kindneſs and careſſes, and render them ſo docile, that there 
are no animals of the kind in the whole world once to he 
compared with them in beauty and in goodneſs. They 
do not fix them to a ſtake in the fields, but ſuffer them 
to paſture at large around their hahitatior, to which they 
come running the moment that they hear the ſound of 
the maſter*s voice. Thoſe traQable animals reſort at 
night to their tents, and lie down in the midſt of the 
children, without ever hurting them in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree.. If the rider happens to fall while a-courſing, his 
horſe ſtands ſtill inftantly, and never ſtirs till he has 
mounted again. Theſe people, by means of the irreſiſ- 
tible influence of a mild education, have acquired the art 
of rendering their horſes the firſt courſers of the uni- 
verſe, N 

It is impoſſible to read without being melted into 
tears, what is related on this ſubje& by the virtuous 
Conſul d' Hervieux, in his journey to Mount Lebanon. 
The whole ſtock of a poor Arabian of the Deſert con- 
filted of a moſt beautiful mare. The French conſul at 
Said offered to purchaſe her, with an intention to ſend 


her 


CC 
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her to his maſter Louis XIV. The Arab, preſſed by 


want, heſitated a long time, but at length conſented, 
on condition of receiving a very conſiderable ſum, which 
he named. The conſul, not daring, without inftrue- 
tions, to give ſo high a price, wrote to Verſailles for 

rmiſſion to cloſe the bargain on the terms ſtipulated. 
D XIV. gave orders to pay the money. The con- 
ſul immediately ſent notice to the Arab, who ſoon after 
made his appearance, mounted on his magnificent cour- 
ſer, and the gold which he had demanded was paid 


down to him. The Arab, covered with a miſerable rug, 
» diſmounts, looks at the money; then, iro eyes 


to the mare, he ſighs, and thus accofts her: To whom 


am I going to yield thee up? To Europeans, who will 


tie thee cloſe, who will beat thee, who will render thee 


miſerable : return with me, my beauty, my darling, 
my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my children“ As 


he pronounced theſe words, he ſprung upon her back, 
and ſcampered off toward the Deſert.,,,, 

If with us fathers beat their children, it is becauſe 
they love them not ; if they ſend them abroad to nurſe 
as ſoon as they come into the world, it is becauſe they 
love them not; if they place them as ſoon, as they have 
acquired a little. growth in boarding-ſchools and colleges, 
it is becauſe they love them not ; if they procure for 


them ſituations out of their ſtate, out of their province, 


it is becauſe they love them not; if they keep them at 
a diſtance from themſelves at every epoch of life, it muſt 
undoubtedly be becauſe they look upon them as their 
© TS | 1 
This parental apathy is to be imputed to the diſorderly 


| Rate of our manners, which has ſtifled the ſentiments of 


Nature, Among the ancients, and even among ſavages, 
the perſpective of ſocial life preſented a ſeries of em- 
ploymeuts, from infancy up to old age, which among 
them was the era of the higher magiſtracies and prieſt- 
hood. The hopes of their religion, at that period, in- 


terpoſed to terminate an honourable career, and con- 


cluded with rendering the plan of their life conformable 
to that of Nature. Thus they always kept up in the 


foul of their citizens that perſpective of infinity ſo na- 


tural to the heart of man. But venality and debauched 
F manners 
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manners having ſubverted among us the order of Nature, 
the only age of human exiſtence which has preſerved it's 

rights is that of youth and love. This is the epoch to 

which all the citizens direct their thoughts. Among 

the ancients the aged bare rule, but with us young peo- 

ple aſſume the government. The old are eonſtrained to 

retire from all public employment. Their dear children” 
ol | then pay them back the fruits of the education they had 
received from them. 

Heuce with us a father and mother, reflriing the 
epoch of their felicity to the middle period of life, can- 
1 not without une aſineſs behold their children approaching 
1 toward it, juſt in propoi tion as they themſelves are with - 
| drawing from it. As their faith is almoſt, or altogether 
extinguiſhed, Hes: 0" adminiſters to them no conſolation. 
They behold only death cloſing their perſpective, and 
this renders them ſullen, harſh, and frequently cruel. 
Hence the reaſon that parents do not love their children, 
and that our old people affect ſo many frivolous taſtes, 
to bring themſelves nearer to a generation which is re- 
pelling them. 

Another conſequence of this ſtate of manners is, that 
we are deſtitute of the ſpirit of patriotiſm. The an- 
cients, on the contrary, had a great deal of it. The. 
higheſt ambition of the Romans was to fee their own- 
age honoured and diſtinguiſhed above every other age 
of the republic. Thoſe among us who have any am- 

bition that regards futurity, reſtrict it to the. being 
TT} themſelves diſtinguiſhed by the age in which they live. 
In this nearly terminates our natural ambition, directed 
as It is by our mode of education. | 
The ancients employed their thoughts in 1 - 
cating the character and condition of their poſterity, 
and we revolve what our anceſtors were. They looked 
forward, and we look backward. If poſterity is taken 
up with the ancients, it is becauſe the ancients laboured 
for poſterity : but if we do nothing, for ours, aſfuredly- 
they will pay no attention to us. They will talk as we 
do about the Greeks and Romans, without waſting a 
| | ſingle thought upon their fathers. Inſtead of falling 
| into raptures over Greek and Roman medallions, half 
| 
| 
| 
| 


devoured by Time, would it not be fully as agreeable, 
and much more uſeful, to direct our views to the — 
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of our freſh, lively, plump children, and to try to diſ- 


cover in their ſeveral inclinations, who are to be the fu- 


ture co-operators in the ſervice of their country ? Thoſe 
who in their childiſh ſports are fond of building will 
one day rear her monuments. Among thoſe, who take 
delight in managing 1 boyiſh ſkirmiſhes will be 
formed the Epaminondaſes and the Scipios of future 
times. Thoſe who are ſeated upon the graſs, the calm 

ators of the ſports of their companions, will in due 
time become excellent magiſtrates and philoſophers, the 


complete maſters of their own paſſions. Thoſe who 


in their reſtleſs courſe love to withdraw from the reſt 
will be noted travellers and founders of colonies, who 
ſhall carry our manners and language to the ſavages of 
America, or into the interior of Africa itſelf. 

If we are kind to our children, they, will bleſs our me- 
mory, and tranſmit, unaltered, our cuſtoms, faſhions, 
education, government, and every thing that awakens 
the recollection of us, to the Jateit poſterity. We ſhall 
be to them beneficent deities who have wrought their 
deliverance from Gothic barbariſm. We ſhould gratify 
the innate taſte of infinity ſtill better, by launching our 
thoughts into a futurity of two thouſand years, than in- 
to a tetroſpection of the ſame diſtance. This manner of 
viewing, more formable to our divine nature, would fix 
our benevolence on ſenſible objects which do, and till 
are to exiſt. We ſhould ſecure to ourſelves, as a ſup- 
port to an old age of ſadneſs and neglect, the gratitude 


of the riſing generation; and, by providing for their 


happineſs and our own, we ſhould promote the good of 
our country. 

To contribute my little mite toward ſo bleſſed a re- 
volution, I ſhall hazard a few more haſty ideas. I ſup- 
poſe then I am empowered to employ uſefully a part of 
the twelve years which our young people ſpend at 
ſchools aud colleges. 1 reduce the whole time, of their 
education to three epochs of three years each. The 
firſt ſhould commence at the age of ſeven years, as 
among the Lacedemonians, and even earlier; a child js 
ſuſceptible of a patriotic education as ſoon as he is able 
to ſpeak and to walk. The ſecond with the period of 
adoleſcence ; aud the third end with it, toward the age 
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of ſixteen, an age when a young man may begin to be 
uſeful to his country, and to aſſume a profeſſion, 

I would begin with diſpoſing in a central ſituation in 
Paris, a magnificent edifice, conſtructed internally in 
form of a circular amphitheatre, divided into aſcending 
rows, The maſters to be entruſted with the charge of 
the national education ſhould be ſtationed below, in the 
centre; and above, I would have ſeveral rows of gal- 
leries, in order to multiply places for the auditors. On 


the outſide, and quite round the building, I would have 


wide porticos, ſtory above ſtory, for the reception and 
accommodation of the people. On a pediment over the 
grand entrance theſe words might be inſcribed : 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


I need not mention, that as the children paſs three 
years in each epoch of their education, one of theſe 
edihces would be requiſite for the inſtruction of the ge- 
neration of the year, which reſtricts to nine the number 
of monuments deſtined to the general education of the 
capital. Round each of theſe amphitheatres there 
ſhould be a great park, ſtored with the plants and trees 
of the country, ſcattered about with artificial arrange- 
ment, as in the fields and the woods. The bowers of 
innocence ſhould be no leſs intereſting than the tombs of 
virtue. Oe 15 

If I have expreſſed a wiſh to have monuments raiſed 
to the glory of thoſe by whom our climate has been 


- enriched with exotic plants, it is not that I prefer theſe 


to the plants of our own country, but in the view of 
rendering to the memory of thoſe citizens a part of the 


gratitude we owe to Nature. Beſides, the moſt common 


plants in our plains, independent of their utility, are 
thoſe which recal to us the moſt agreeable ſenſations. 
The feathered ſphere of the dandelion brings to my re- 


collection the places where, ſeated on the graſs with 


children of my own age, we endeavoured to {weep off by 
one whiff of breath all it's plumage, without leaving a 
ſingle tuft behind. Fortune in like manner has blown 
upon us, and has ſcattered abroad our downy-pinioned 
circles over the face of the whole earth. I call to re- 


 membrance, on ſeeing certain gramineous plants in the 


ear, 
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car, the happy age When we conjugated on their alter- 
nate ramifications, the different tenſes and moods of the 


verb aimer (to love). We trembled at hearing our com- 


% 


panions finiſh, after all the various inflexions, with je ne 
vous aime plus, (I no longer love you). The hneſt 


flowers are not always thoſe for which we conceive the 
higheſt affection. The moral ſentiment determines at 
length all our 1 taſtes. 

The plants © | 
manner ſtill more affecting than it's monuments; 1 
would ſpare no colt, therefore, to collect them around 
the children of the nation. I would make their ſchool 
a ſpot charming, as their tender age, that when the injuſ- 
tice of their patrons, friends, relations, or fortune, may 
have cruſhed in their hearts all ties of country, the 
place in which their childhood had enjoyed felicity 
might till be their capitol. I would preſent them with 
pictures after religious ſubjects; not ſuch as are terrify- 
ing, and excite man to repentance, but thoſe calculated 
to encourage innocence. Such would be that of the 
Virgin holding the infant Jesvs in her arms; that of 
Jesvs himſelf in the midit of children, diſplaying in 
their attitudes and features the ſimplicity and confidence 
of 'their age. Beneath might be inſcribed theſe 
words of Jesus Cnhr1sT himſelf ;—** Suffer little chil- 
dren to come to me.“ 

Were it neceſſary to repreſent in this ſchool any act of 
juſtice, there might be a painting of the fruitleſs fig-tree 
withering away at his command. It would exhibit the 
leaves of that tree curling up, it's branches twiſting, 
it's bark cracking, and the whole plant ſtruck with ter- 
ror, periſhing under the maledictions of the AuTror of 
Nature. 3 a 

There might be inſerted ſome ſimple and ſhort in- 
ſcription from the Goſpel, ſuch as this :—* Love one 
another.” | | 


Or this :—* Come unto me, all ye that are heavy 
„ laden, and I will give you reſt. PT 

And that maxim alteady neceſſary to the infant 
mind :—* Virtue conſiſts in preferring the public good 
© to our own,” | 

And that other :— In order to be virtuous, a man 
© muſt reſiſt his propenſities, his inclinations, his taſtes, 
« and maintain an inceſſant conflict with himſelf.” 


Our 


our country recal the idea of it in a 
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Our name is the firſt and laſt poſſeſſion at our own diſ- 
poſal ; it determines from the days of infancy our ineli- 
nations; it employs our attention through life, nay, 
tranſports us beyond the grave. I have ſtill a name left, 
is the reflection. It is a name that ennobles or diſ- 


| Honours the earth. I could wiſh, therefore, to have 


children diſtinguiſhed by intereſting names. A lad fa- 
thers himſelf upon his name. If it inclines toward any 
vice, or furniſhes matter for ridicule, his mind takes a 
bias from it. Bayle remarks, that a certain inquiſitor 
named Torre Cremada, or the Burnt-Tower, had in his 
life-time condemned many heretics to the flames. There 
is a farther abſurdity in giving to children, deltined to 
peaceful occupations, turbulent and ambitious names, 
and ſtill more dangerous to give them ridiculous ones. 


I have ſeen poor boys ſo tormented on this account 


by their companions, and even by their own parents, 
from the filly circumſtance of a baptiſmal name, which 
implied ſome idea of ſimpl city and good-nature, that 
they inſenſibly acquired an oppoſite character of malig- 
nity and ferociousneſs. 

Government therefore ought to interpoſe in the buſi- 
neſs of giving names to children, as they have an influ- 
ence ſo tremendous on the characters of the citizens. I 
could wiſh likewiſe that to their baptiſmal name might 
be added a ſurname of ſome family rendered illuſtrious 
by virtue, as the Romans did; this ſpecies of adoption 
would attach the little to the great, and the great to 
the little. 

I would not make uſe in this ſchool of noiſy bells to 
announce the different exerciſes, but of the ſound of 


"flutes, of hautboys, and of bagpipes. Every tbing they 


learned ſhould be verſiſied and ſet to muſic. The influ- 
ence of theſe two arts united is beyond all conception. 
If muſic and poetry had the power, at Sparta, to re- 
cal corrupted men to the practice of virtue, and after- 
wards to govern them, what influence would they not 
have over our children in the age of i innocence? Who 
cou'd ever forget the ſacred laws of morality, were they 
ſet to enchanting mubic ? 

Theſe arrapg« ments being made, the firſt branch of the 
education of children ſhould be religion. 1 would begin 


with engaging them to fear and love God, but to fear Him 


not 
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not as an object of Terror. Terrifying views of an ami- 
able and good Gop generate ſuperſtition, ànd Toſpire 
horrible apprehenſſons of death. The firſt precept of 
religion is to love GD. * Love, and dd what you will, 
was the ſaying of a ſaint, Weareenjoihtd by religion 
to love Him above all 'things; we'are 5 ec to 
addreſs ourſelves to, Him as to 4 Father. If We arg 
commanded to fear Him, it is only with relation to th 
love which we owe Him, becauſe lde on t to be a aug 
of offending the perſon whom we- are bound tô, love, 
Beſides, I am very far from thinking that à child & In- 
capable of having any idea of Gov before fourteen 
years of age, as has been advanced by à writer whôm 
in other reſpects I love. Do we not torvey td the 
youngeſt children ſentiments of fear and averfion,” for 
metaphy ſieal objects which have no exiſtenck? Where- 
fore ſhould they not be inſpired with confidence and 
love for the Being who fills univerſal nature wich hi 
bene ficence? Children have not the ideas of Gov ſuch 
as are taught by ſyſtems of theology and philoſophy; 
but they are perfectly capable of having the ſentiment 
of him, which as we have ſeen is the reafon of Nature. 
Would to God I had preſerved the ſentiment of the ex- 
iſtence of the Supreme Being, and of his principal at- 
tributes, as pure as IT had it in my eathieft years! Tt 
is the heart fill more than the underſtanding that reli- 


gion demands. And which heart, I beſeech you, is 


moſt filled with the DIT Y, and the moſt agreeable in 
his ſight, that of the child who, elevated with the ſen- 


timent of Him, raiſes his innocent hands to Heaven as 


he ſtammers out his prayer, or of the ſchoolman who 
pretends to explain His Nature? , e 
It is very eaſy to communicate to children ideas of 
Go and of virtue. The daifies ſpringing vp "roy 
the graſs, the fruits ſuſpended on the trees of thei 
ſhould be their firſt leſſons in theology, and 
their exerciſes of abſtinence and obedience to the 
laws, Their minds might be fixed an the principal 
object of religion, by the pure and ſimplę recitation 
of the life of IEsus CnAIS in the Goſpel, The 
would learn in their Creed all that they can know * 
the nature of Go», and in the Parer uaffer every thing 
that they can aſk of Him. 17 
| | 7 Wa 
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«Of all the ſacred books, there is no one-which chal- 
dren take in with ſo much facility as the Goſpel. It 
would be proper to habituate them 'betimes to perform 
what is there enjoined, without vain glory, or reſpect 
to human obſervation or applauſe, They ought to be 


trained up, therefore, in the habit of preventing each 


-otheriin acts of friendſhip, in mutual deference, and in 
good offices of every kind. 


”" All the children. of en be deen int 


this national ſchool. I would infift only on the moſt 


rfect cleanlineſs, were they dreſſed but in patches 
ewed together. There you might ſee the child of a 
man of quality, attended'by his governor, arrive in an 
equipage, and take his place by the fide of a peaſant's 
child leaning on his little ſtick, dreſſed in canvas in the 


very middle of winter, and carrying in a ſatchel his 


little books, and his ſlice of brown bread for the pro- 
viſion of the whole day. Thus they would both learn 
to know each other before they came to be ſeparated 
ſor ever, The child of the rich man would be in- 
ſtructed to impart of his ſuperfluity to him who is fre- 
quently deftined to open the affluent out of his on 
neceſſary pittance. teſe children of all ranks, 
crowned with flowers, and diſtributed into choire, 
would aſſiſt in our public proceſſions. Their age, 
order, ſongs, and innocence, would preſent in theſe a 
ſpectacle more auguſt than the lackeys of the great 
bearing the coats of arms of their maſters paſted to 
wax-tapers, and beyond all contradiction much more 


affecting than the hedges of ſoldiers and bayonets with 


which, on ſuch occaſions, a God of Peace is encom- 
fTed. | ; | 2 

* this ſchool children might be taught to read and 

cypher. Ingenious men have for this effect contrived 


boards, and methods ſimple, prompt and agreeable. If 


you wiſh children ta learn quickly to read, Pra Tugar- 
plumb over each of their letters, they will ſoon have their 
alphabet by heart, and if you iply or diminiſh the 
number of them, they will ſoon have become arithme- 
ticians, They, ſhall —— profited wonderfully, how- 
ever, in this bool of their country, ſhould they leave 
it without having. learned to read, write, and . ; 

. '. ; : a . ut 
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but deeply penetrated with this one truth, chat to read, 
write, and cypher, and all the ſciences in the world, 
are mere nothings; but that to be ſincere, 2 oblig- 
ing, to love Gop and man, is the only ſcience wor- 
thy of the human heart. | 

At the ſecond era of education, about the age of from 
ten to twelve, when their intellectual powers reſtleſsly 
ſtir and preſs forward to the imitation of every thing 
that they ſee done by others, I would have them in- 
ſtructed in the means which men employ in making 
proviſion for the wants of ſociety ; and ſubſervient to 
the firſt neceſſities of human life, of the arts we deno- 
minate mechanical, and that of building houſes. To 
theſe I would join the elements of the natural ſciences, 
of geometry, and experiments of natural philoſophy. 

I would have them made acquainted with the liberal 
arts, as architecture and fortification, to ſhew them how 
their habitation is conſtructed and their country de- 
fended. I would make them obſerve, as an antidote to 
the vanity of the ſciences, that man, amidſt ſuch a va- 
riety of arts and operations, has imagined no one thing, 
but has imitated in all his productions either the l:ill of 
the animal creation, or operations of Nature, I would 
make them ſenſible of theſe relations of the truths of re- 
ligion to thoſe of Nature, and thus diſpoſe them to love 
the claſs of uſeful men who provide for their wants, 

I would endeavour to make the exerciſes of the bod 
go hand in hand with thofe of the mind. While they 
were acquiring a knowledge of the uſeful aris, I would 


have them taught Latin. I would not teach it meta- 


phyſically and grammatically, but they ſhould learn it 
practically. The Poliſh peaſantry acquire it thus, and 
ſpeak it fluently and intelligibly, though they have 
never been at college, Two years at moſt are ſufficient 
for the children of the national ſchool to learn the La- 


tin by practice, eſpecially if in the lectures extracts 


were given from the lives of great men, written i good 
Lark and well explained. ee 


In the third period of education, nearly about the age 
when the paſſions begin to take flight, I would ſhew to 


| Ingenuous youth the pure and gentle language of them, 


in the_eclogues and georgics of Virgil; the philoſoph 
of them in ſome of the odes of Horace; Ly * ·᷑[ua 
of their corruption, taken from Tacitus and Suetonius. 


T3 I would 
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IT would finiſh the painting of the hideous exceſſes into 
which they plunge mankind, by exhibiting paſſages 
from hiſtorians of the lower empire. I wonld make 
them remark how talents, taſte, knowledge, and elo- 
quence ſunk at once among the ancients, together with 
manrers and virtue. I would be very careful not to 
fatigue my pupils with reading of this fort; I would 
Point out to them only the more poignant paſſages, in 
order to excite in them a deſire to know the reft, My 
aim ſhould be not to lead them through a courſe of 
Virgil, of Horace, and of Tacitus, but a real courſe 
of claflical learning, by uniting in their ſtudies what- 
ever men of genius have conſidered as beſt adapted to 
the perſecting of hitman nature. | 

I would have them practically inſtructed in the 
Greek, now on the decline among us, I would endea- 
vour to make them ſen{:ble how at all times talents, 
yirtues, great men, and ſtates, fouriſhed together with 
confidence in the Divine Providence. But, to give 
greater weight to theſe eternal truths, I would inter- 
mingle with them the enchanting ſtudies of Nature, of 
which they had hitherto only feen ſome faint ſketches. 

I would make them remark the diſpoſition of this 
globe, ſuſpended in a moſt incomprehenſible manner 
upon nothing, with an infinite number of different na- 
tions in motion over it's ſolid and liquid ſurſace. I 
would point out in each climate the principal plants 
uſeſul to human life; the animals which ſtand related 
to thoſe plants, and to their ſoil, without extending 
farther. I would then ſhew them the human race, 
who alone of all ſenſible beings are univerſally diſ- 
perſed, mutually to aſſiſt each other, and to gather at 
once all the productions of Nature. I would ſpeak of 
the laws of nations, and lead them to an acquaintance 
with thoſe of their own country. I would give them 
an idea of the principal religions which divide the 
earth, and demonſtrate to them how highly preſerable 
Chriſtianity is to all the political laws and religions of 
the world, becauſe it alone aims at the felicity of the 
whole human race, I would make them ſenſible that 
the Chriſtian religion prevents the different ranks of 
ſociety from hurting themſelves by mutual collifion, 
| | & N and 
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and gives them equal power of bearing up under the 
preſſure of unequal weights, From theſe ſublime con- 
1 en of their country would be kindled- 
in thoſe youthful hearts, and acquire increaling ardor 
from the very ſpectacle of her very calamities. | 

I would intermix theſe affe King ſpeculations with 
exerciſes, uſeful, agreeable, and adapted to the vivacity 
of their time of life. I would have them taught to 
ſwim, not ſo much by way of ſecurity from danger in 
the event of ſuffering ſhipwreck, as in the view of 
aſſiſting perſons who may happen to be in that dreadful 
ſituation, Whatever advantage they might derive from 
their ſtudies, I would never propoſe any other end but 
the good of their fellow- creature. They ſhould be 
inſtructed in military exerciſes-with a view of brin 
ing into diſrepute the art of fencing, uſeleſs and even 
hurtful in war, and which keeps up the murderous ſpi- 
Tit of duelling among us. The pupils trained in the 
national ſchools ſhould be taught to entertain a very 
different idea of courage : and in the courſe of their 
Mudies ſhould be inſtructed in their duty toward a tel- 
low-citizen and toward an- enemy. | 

The ſeaſon of youth would thus glide away agreo- 
ably and uſefully; the mind and body would expand 
together. The natural talents, frequently unknown in 
- moſt men, would manifeſt themſelves at fight of diffe- 
rent objects. The attainment of all this various know- 
ledge, I ſhall be told, will require a length of time; 
but if we take into conſideration that which is ſquan- 
dered away in our colleges, in the tireſome repetitions 
of leſſons, in the gramatical decompoſitioas and expli- 
cations of the Latin tongue, which do not communicate 
to the ſcholar ſo much as facility in ſpeaking it, and 
in the dangerous competitions of a vain ambition, it is 
impoſſible not to admit that we have been propoſing to 
make a much better uſe of it. 

In the national ſchools every thing would 'go on afier. 
the academic manner-of the Greek philoſophers, The 
pupils ſhould there purfue their ſtudies, ſometimes 
ſeated, ſometimes Rancing; ſometimes in the fields, at 
other times in the amphitheatre; or in the part which 
ſurrounded it, There would be no occafion for pen, 
ink, or paper; every ah would bring with him only 
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the claſſical book containing the ſubject of the leſſon. 
I have had, frequent experience that we forget what we 
commit to Writing, This does not take place with re- 
ard io the impreſſions of converſation, eſpecially if it 
e accompanied with firiking circumſtances. 
The pupils ſhould not be oppreſſed with an ay N 
table and prattling ſcience. Sometimes they ſhould 
defend among themſelves the cauſe of a citizen, ſome- 
times deliver their opinion reſpecting a public event. 
They ſhould purſue the proceſs of an art through it's 
whole courſe. Their eloquence would be a real elo- 
- and their 1 a real knowledge. They 
ould employ their minds on no abſtruſe ſcience, in 
no uſeleſs reſearch, uſually the fruit of pride. In the 
Kudies I propoſe, , every thing ſhould bring us back to 
ſociety, concord, reiigion, and nature, Theſe ſevera 
er ſhould be decorated correſpondently to their 
uſe; the exterior ſhould ſerve as walking places and aſy- 
lums to the people, eſpecially during the winter. There 
they ſhould every day behold ſpectacles proper to in- 
ſpire them with virtuous ſentiments and the love of their 
country, | 
Among thoſe young people there ſhould be no ſuch 
thing as reward, nor puniſhment, nor emulation, and 
conſequently no envy. The only puniſhment there in- 
flicted ſhould be to dad from the ſociety the perſon 
who ſhould diſturb it, and even that only for a time 
proportioned to the fault of the offender ; and this ſhould 
rather be an act of juſtice than a puniſhment, for I 
would have no. manner of ſhame attach to that exile. 
But it you wiſh to form an idea of ſuch an aſſembly, 
conceive, inſtead of your 3 collegians, pale, pen- 
ſive, jealous, trembling about the fate of their unfor- 
tunate compoſitions, a multitude of young perſons, gay, 
content, attracted by pleaſure to vaſt circular halls, in 
which are erected here and there the ſtatues of the il- 
luſtrious men of antiquity and of their own country: 
behold them all attentive to the maſter's leſſons, aſſiſting 
each other in comprehending and retaining them, and in 
replying to his unexpected queſtions. One tacitly ſug- 
geſts an anſwer to his neighbour ; another makes an ex- 
cuſe for the negligence of his abſent comrade, 
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Repreſent to yourſelf the rapid progreſs of ſtudies 
elucidated by intelligent . 5 in by pupils 
who are mutually affiſting each other in fixing the im- 
preſſion of them. Figure to yourſelf ſcience ſpreading 
among them, as the flame in a pile, all the pieces of 
which are nicely adjuſted, communicates from one to 
another, till the whole becomes one blaze. Obſerve 
among them, inftead of a vain emulation, union, bene- 
volence, friendſhip, for little ſervices rendered and repaid. 
The recollection of thoſe early intimacies will farther 
unite them in the world, notwithſtanding the prejudices 
of their various conditions; for at this tender age gra- 
titude and reſentment become engraved for the re of 
life as indelibly as the elements of ſcience and religion. 
Before we could pretend to eſtabliſh thoſe national 
ſchools, we muſt have men formed to preſide in them. 
I would not have them choſen from among thoſe who 
are moſt powerfully recommended. The more power- 
ful recommendations they might have, the more would 
they be given to intrigue, and conſequently the leſs 
would be their virtue, The efiquiry made among them 
ought not to be, Is he a wit, a bright man, a philoſopher ? 
But, Is he fond of children? Does he frequent the un- 
fortunate rather than the great? Is he a man of ſenſibi- 
lity ? Does he poſſeſs virtue ? In perſons of ſuch a cha- 
rater we ſhould have maſters proper for conducting the 
public education, A titled magiſtrate ſhould preſide 
every day in each ſchool, It would be very becoming 
that the magiſtrates ſhould cauſe to be trained up, under 
their own eyes, to juſtice and the laws, the children 
whom they are one day to judge and to govern as men, 
Na revenue ſhould be annexed to this ſublime duty, and. 
— honour that could poſſibly be claimed ſhould be 
that of preſidingngg. ö 
Would to Gop it were in my power to conciliate the 
education of women to that of men, as at Sparta ! But 
our manners forbid it. There could not, however, be 
any great inconveniency in aſſociating in early life the 
children of both ſexes, Their ſociety communicates 
mutual grace; beſides, the firft elements of civil life, 
religion, and virtue, are the ſame for both, This Gy 
epoc} 
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epoch excepted, young women ſhould learn nothing of 
what men ought to know; not that they are to remain 
always in ignoxance of it, but that they may receive 


inſtruction with increaſed pleaſure, and one day find 


teachers in their lovers. There is this moral difference 
between man and woman, that the man owes himſelf to 


bis country, and the woman is devoted to the felicity of 


one man alone. A young woman will never attain this 
end but by acquiring a reliſh for the employments ſui- 
table to her ſex. To ve pur poſe would you give her a 
complete courſe of the ſciences, and make her a theolo- 
gian or a philoſopher; a huſband docs not love to find 
Either a rival or an inſtructor in his wiſe, Books and 
maſters with us blight betimes, in a young female, virgin 
ignorance, that flower. of the ſoul which a lover takes 
luch delight in gathering. They rob a huſband of the 


moſt delicious charm of their union, of thoſe inter- 


communications of amorous ſcience, and native 1gno- 
rance, ſo proper for filling upthe long days of married 
life. They deftroy thoſe contraſts of character which 
Nature has eſtabliſhed between the two ſexes, in order 
to produce the moſt lovely of harmonies. 

could wiſh, thereſore, that our young people might 


have it in their power to cultivate the ſentiment of love 


in the midſt of their labours, as Jacob did.“ No matter 
at what age; when capable of feeling, we are ſo of lov- 
ing, Honourable love ſuſpends pain, baniſhes lan- 


guor, faves from proſtitution, from the errors and the 


reſtleſineſs of celibacy : it ſtills liſe with delicious per- 
ſpectives, by diſplaying in futurity the moſt defirable of 
union : it augments, in the hearts of two youthſul lo- 
vers, a reliſh for ſtudy and a taſte for domeſtic employ- 
ments, What pleaſure muſt it afford a young man, 
tranſported with the ſcience which he has derived from 
his maſters, to repeat the leſſons of it to the fair one 
whom he loves! What delight to a young and timid 
temale to ſee herſelf diſtinguiſhed amidſt her compa- 
nions, and to hear the value and the graces of her little 

ſkill and induftry exalted by the voice of her lover! 
A young man, deſtined one day to repreſs on the tri- 
bunal the injuſtice of men, is enchanted, amidſt the la- 
| byrinths 
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labyrinths of law, to behold his miſtreſs embroidering 
for him the flowers which are to decorate the aſylum 
of their union, and to preſent him with an image of 
the beauties of Nature, of which the gloomy honours 
of his ſtation are going to deprive him for life, Anoy 
ther, devoted to conduct the flame of war, attaches him- 
ſelf to the gentle ſpirit of his female friend, and flatters 
himſelf with the thought that the miſchief he may do to 
mankind ſhall be repaired by the bleſſings ſhe beſtows 
on the miſerable, Friendſhips multiply in families; of 
the friend to the brother who introduces him, and of the 
brother to the ſiſter. The kindred are mutually at- 
trated. The young folks form their manners; and 
the happy perſpeftives which their union diſcloſes 
cheriſh in them the love of their ſeveral duties, and of 
virtue, | Fs TER Sl, 
If a happy revolution is to be hoped for in our coun- 
try, it is to be effected only by calling back the women 
to domeſtic manners. Whatever ſatire may have been 
levelled againft them, they are leſs culpable than the 
men, 'They are chargeable with hardly any vices ex- 
cept thoſe which they receive from us; and we have 
many from which they are free. What muſt have be- 
come of a ſtaie of ſociety abandoned to all the abſurdi- 
ties of our education, to all the prejudices of our vari- 
ous conditions, and to the ambitions of each contending 
Party. had not the women croſſed us upon the road.? 
heſe, thrown out of their natural ſtate by our unjuſt 
manners, laugh at and deſtroy every thing, the g1eat for- 
tunes, pretenſions of pride, and prejudices of opinion, 
Women have only one paſſion, which is love, and this 
paſſion only one object; whereas men refer every thing 
to ambition, which has thouſands. A provincial, and 
even a Pariſian tradeſman, hardly behaves with kindneſs 
to his children when ſomewhat grown up; but he bends 
with profound reverence before thoſe of ſtrangers, pro- 
vided they are rich or of high quality: his wiſe is re- 
gulated in her behaviour to them by their figure, If 
they are homely, ſhe negle*ts them; but will careſs a 
peaſant's child if it is beautiful; ſhe will pay more reſ- 
@ to a low-born man with gray hairs and a venerable 
ead than to a counſellor without a beard, Women 
attend only to the gifts of Nature, and men to thoſe of 
fortune, Thus the women amidſt all their irregulari- 
ties 
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ties ſtill bring us back to Nature, while we, with our 
affectation of ſuperior wiſdom, are in a conſtant tenden- 
cy to deviation from her, : 

As well as ourſelves, women will never find happi- 
neſs except in the practice of virtue. In all countries 
where the empire of virtue is at an end they are moſt 
miſerable. They were formerly happy in the virtuous 
Republics of Greece and Italy, where they decided the 
fate of ſtates : at this day, reduced to the condition of 
ſlaves in thoſe very countries, the greateſt part of them 
ſubmit to proftitution for the ſake of a livelihood. Ours 
ought not to deſpair of us. They poſſeſs over man an 
empire abſolutely inalienable; we know them only under 
the appellation oF the ſex, to which we have given the 
epithet of fair by way of excellence. But how man 
deſcriptive epithets, ſtill more intereſting, might be ad- 
ded to this, ſuch as thoſe of nutritive, conſolatory ! 
They receive us on our entrance into life, and uy cloſe 
our eyes when we die, Not to beauty, but religion, 
are our women indebted for their influence: the ſame 
Frenchman who in Paris ſighs at the feet of his miſtreſs, 
holds her in fetters, and under the diſcipline of the whip, 
in St. Domingo. The Chriftian religion alone con- 
templates the conjugal union in the order of Nature: it 
15 the only religion which preſents woman to man as a 
companion; every other abandons her to him as a ſlave. 
To religion alone do European women owe the liberty 
they enjoy : and from the liberty of women that of na- 
tions has flowed, accompanied with the proſcription of 
many inhuman uſages diffuſed over all the other "vita of 
the world, ſuch as ſlavery, ſeraglios, and eunuchs. O 
charming ſex ! in your virtue your power conſiſts, 
Save your country, by recalling to the love of domeſtic 
manners your lovers and huſbands, from a diſplay of 
your gentle occupations. Envy not the other ſex their 
authority, their talents, their vain-glory ; but in the 
midſts of your weakneſs, ſurrounded with your wools 
and your ſilks, give thanks to the Auron of Nature 


for having conferred on you alone the power of being 
always good and beneficent. 
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I HAVE preſented in this work the diffetent paths 

_ of Nature I propoſed to purſue, in forming an idea of 
the order which goyerns the world, I firk brought for- 
ward the objections raiſed in all ages againſt a Provi- 
dence, and exhibited them as applied to the ſeveral 
kingdoms of Nature, one after another ; which furniſhed 
me with an opportunity, in refuting them, of diſplaying 
views grins new reſpecting the diſpoſition and the 
uſe of the different parts of this globe, In the next 
place, T have reſuted in order the objections raiſed on 
the ſubject of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, by 
deen that t eſe kingdoms were no more go- 
verned by mechanical laws than the foffil kingdom is. 
J have farther demonſtrated, that the greateſt part of 
the ills which oppreſs the human raceare to be aſcribed 
to the defects of our political inſtitutions, and not to 
thoſe of Nature; that man is the only being who is 
abandoned to his own providence, as a puniſhment for 
ſome original N but that the ſame Derry 
who had given him up to the direction of his own in 
telligence ftill watched over his deſtination ; that he 
cauſed to recoil on the governors of the nations the 
miſeries with which they overwhelm the little and the 
weak; and I have demonſtrated the action of a Divine 
Providence from the very calamities of the human race, 
Such is the ſubject of my firſt part. 

In the o N of my ſecond, I have attacked the 
principles of our ſciences, by evincing that they miſlead 
us, Either by the boldneſs of thoſe ſame principles, 
from whence they would ſoar up to the nature of the 
elements which elude their graſp, or by the inſufficiency 
of their methods, which is capableof catching only one 
law of Nature at once, becauſe of the weakneſs of our 
underſtanding and of the vanity inſpired by our edu- 
cation, whereby we are betrayed into the belief that 
the little, paths in which we tread are the only roads 
leading to knowledge, I afterwards ſet out in queſt of 

l = | a faculty 
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a faculty better adapted to the diſcovery of truth than 
our reaſon, which after all is nothing but our perſonal 
intereſt merely, I flatter myſelf I have found it in 
that ſublime inſtin& called /entiment, which is in us the 
expreſſion of natural laws, and is invariable among all 
nations. By means of it I have obſerved the laws of 
Nature, not by tracing them up to their principles, 
known to God only, but by deſtendin into their re- 
ſults, deſtined to the uſe of man. I have Jad the felicity, 
in purſuance of this track, to perceive certain prin- 
eiples of the correſpondencies and harmonies which go- 
vern the world, a TS | 
The ancient Egyptians ſtudied Nature in Nature 
herſelf, and not by piecemeal - and. with machines. 
Hence they formed a moſt wonderful ſcience under the 
name of magic, 'The elements of this ſcience are now 
unknown; its name alone remains, and is at this day 
given to operations the moſt ſtupid in which the error 
and depravity of the human heart can. be employed. 
This was not the character of the magic of the ancient 
Egyptians, ſo much celebrated by the moft reſpectable 
authors of antiquity, and by the ſacred books them- 
felves, | 

Though my incapacity is very great, theſe harmonic 
Principles are ſo luminous, that they have preſented to 
me not only diſpoſitions of the globe entirely new, but 
have furniſhed me with the means of diſtinguiſhing the. 
characters of plants on the firſt inſpection, ſo as to be 
able to ſay at once, This is a native of the mountains, 
That an inhabitant of the ſhores. By them I have 
demonſtrated the ufe of the leaves of plants, and deter- 
mined by the nautical or volatile forms of their grains. 
their relations to the places where they are deſtined to 
grow, Finally, I have indicated their relations to ani- 
mals and to man to ſuch a degree, that I am confident 
to affirm, I have demonſtrated there is not a ſingle ſhade 
of colour impreſſed by chance through the whole ex- 
tent of Nature, 

By proſecuting theſe views, I have ping the 


means of forming complete chapters of natural hiſtory, 


from having evinced that each plant was the centre of 
the exiſtence of an infinite number of animals, which 
Neſs correſpondencies with it to us fill unknown. 
eir harmonies might undoubtedly be extended much 
farther ; 
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farther; for many plants ſeem to have relations not 


only to the dag, but to different conſtellations. It is 
not always ſuch an elevation of the ſun above the ho- 
rizon which elicits the vegetative powers of plant“. 
Such a one flouriſhes in the ſpring which would not put 
out the ſmalleſt leaf in autumn, though it might — 
under go the ſame degree of heat. The ſame thing is 
obſervable with reſpe g to their ſeeds, which germinate 
and ſhoot at one ſeaſon and not at another, though the 
temperature may be the ſame, Theſe celeſtial relations 
were known to the ancient philoſophy of the Egyptians 
and of Pythagoras. We find many obſervations on 
this ſubjet in Pliny, Virgil, and Linnzus ; but we 
have indicated vegetable harmonies ſtill more intereſt- 
ing, by demonſtrating that the time of the expanſion of 
every plant, of it's Gowerinis, and of the maturity of 
it's fruit, was connected with the expanſions and the ne- 
ceſſities of the animal creation, and eſpecially with 
thoſe of man. There is not a ſingle one a5 what poſ- 
ſeſſes relations of utility to us, direct or indirect; but 
this immenſe and myſterious part of the hiſtory of man 
will perhaps never be known. ages 
My third part preſents the application of theſe bar- 
monic principles to the nature of man himſelf, In it 
I have ſhewn, that he is formed of two powers, the 
phyſical and the intellectual, which affect him pexpe, 
tually with two contrary ſentiments, that of his miſer 
and of his excellence I have demonſt rated, that theſe two 
powers were moſt happily gratified in the different 
periods of the paſſions, ages, and occupations to which 
Nature has deſtined man, ſuch as agriculture, marriage, 


the ſettlement of pofterity, religion, "M 


I have dwelt principally on the affections of che in- 
tellectual power, by rendering it apparent that ever 
thing delicious and tranſporting in our pl-afures — 
from the ſentiment of infinity, or ſome other attribute 
of Dzir v, which diſcovered itſelf as the termination 
of our perſpective. I have demonſtrated, on the con- 
trary, that the ſource of our miſeries and errors might 
be traced up to this, That in the ſocial flate we mo 
quently croſs thoſe natural ſentiments by the prejudices 
of education and ſociety; ſo that, in many caſes, we 
make the ſentiment of infinity to bear upon che tran- 


ſient objects of this world, And that of, our frailty and 


miſery 
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miſery upon the immortal plans of Nature, I have 
only glanced at this rich and ſublime ſubject; but I 
aſſert with confidence, that by purſuing this track ſimply, 
L have ſufficiently proved the neceflity of virtue, and 

indicated it's real ſource, not where our modern phi- 
loſophers ſeek for it, namely, in our political inſtitu- 
tions, often diametrically oppoſite to it, but in the na- 
tural ſtate of man, and in his own heart. 

I have afterwards applied the action of theſe two 
powers to the happineſs of ſociety, by ſhewing, firſt, 
the moſt of the ills we endure are only ſocial re- actions, 
all of which have their grand origin in overgrown pro- 

ty, in employments, in honours, in money, and in 
land. I have proved that thoſe enormous properties 
produce the phyſical and moral indigence of a nation; 
that this indigence generated in it's turn ſwarms of de- 
bauched men, who employed all the reſources of craſt 
and induftry to make the rich refund the portion whieh 
their neceſſities demand; that celibacy, and the dif. 
quietudes with which it 1s attended, were in a great 
many citizens the effects of that ſtate of penury and 
anguiſh to which they found themſelves reduced; and 
that their celibacy produced, by repercufſion, the proſ- 
titution of women of the tawn. From theſe princi- 
ples I have deduced a variety of important conſe- 
quences. | 
I have finally demonſtrated, That no inconſiderable 
part of our phyſical and moral maladies proceeded from 
the chaſtiſements, the rewards, and the vanity of our 
education. | : 

I have hazarded ſundry opts, in the view of 
furniſhing to the people abundant means of ſubſiſtence 
and of 1 and of re- animating in them the 
ſpirit of religion and of patriotiſm, by preſenting chem 
with certain perſpectives of infinity, without which the 
| Felicity of a nation, like that of an individual, is ne- 

gative, and quickly exhauſted, were we to form plans 
in other reſpects the moſt advantageous, of finance, 
commerce, and agriculture, Proviſion muſt be made 
at once for man, as an animal. and as an intelligent 
being. I have terminated thoſe different projects, by 
preſenting the ſketch of a national education, without 
which it 18 impoflible to have any ſpecies of legiſlation 


or of patriotiſm that {ball be of long duration, I 
| ve 
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have endeayoured to unfold in it at once the two powers 
phyſical and intellectual, of man, and to direct them 
toward the love of country and of religion, 

I muſt no doubt have frequently gone aſtray in pur- 
ſuing paths ſo new and ſo intricate, I muſt have many 
a time ſunk far below my ſubject, from the conſtruction 
of my plans, from my inexperience, from the very 
embarraſſment of my ſtyle; but, I repeat it, provided 
my ideas ſhall ſuggeſt ſuperior conceptions to others, I 
am well ſatisfied. At the ſame time, if calamity be 
the road to truth, I have not been deſtitute of means to 
direct me toward her. Were I to publiſh the memorrs 
of my own life, I could wiſh for no fironger proof of 
the contempt wh ich the glory of this world merits, than 
to hold up to view the objects of it. At the time when, 
unconſcious of having committed the ſlighteſt injury 
to any one, after an infinity of fruitleſs voyages, ſer- 
vices and labours, I was preparing in ſolitude theſe laſt 
fruits of my experience and application, my ſecret 
enemies fourd means to intercept a gratuity which I 
annually received from the beneficence of my ſove- 
reign. It was the only ſource of ſubſiſtence to myſelf, 
and the only means I enjoyed of aſſiſting my ſamily. 
To this cataſtrophe were added the loſs of health, and 
domeſtic calamities which baffle all the powers of de- 
ſcription, Had I repoſed in Gon that confidence 
which J put in men, I ſhould always have enjoyed un- 
diſturbed tranquillity : the proofs of his Providence as 
affecting myſelf, in the paſt, 2 to ſet my heart at 
reſt about futurity. But from a fault of education the 
opinions of men ſtill exerciſe too much dominion over 
me; but if 1 have reaſon to flatter myſelf that this 
work is contributing to multiply marriages, to render 
them more happy, and ſo ſoften the education of chil- 
dren, 1 ſhall conſider my own family as perpetuated in 
them, and I ſhall look on the wives and children of my 
country as in ſome ſenſe mine, 

Nothing is durable, virtue alone excepted. Perſonal 
beauty paſſes quickly away; fortune inſpires extrava- 
gant inclinations; grandeur fati - reputation is un- 
certain; talents, nay, genius itſelf, are liable to be 


impaired ; but virtue is ever beautiful, ever diverſified, 


ever 
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ever equal, and ever vigorous, becauſe it is reſigned to 
allevents, to privations as to enjoyments, to death as to 
mo: 

"Happy then, happy beyond conception, if I have 
been enabled to contribute one feeble effort toward re- 
dreſſing ſome of the evils which oppreſs my country, 
and to open to it ſome new proſpect of felicity | Happy, 
if I have been enabled to wipe away, on the one hand, 
the tears of ſome unfortunate wretch, and to recal, on 
the other, men miſled by the intoxication of pleaſure, 
to the Divinity, toward whom Nature, the times, our 
perſonal miſeries, and our ſecret affe Kions, are at- 
trafting us with ſo much impetuoſity! + 


THE END. 


. 


